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INTEODUCTION 


These Eemmiscences are submitted to the public m 
the trust that they will be welcomed alike by soldier 
and civihan. They are recorded by one who was him- 
self an actor m the scenes which he descnbesj and 
who viewed them from a novel and most unusual 
position for a mihtary histonan — the ranks 

They have been carefully perused by an ofiBcer 
who was present at many of the operations mentioned , 
and considerable pains have been taken to verify, 
wherever possible, those mcidents of which he was 
not personally cognisant 

The mterest of Mr Forbes -Mitchell’s straight- 
forward and soldierlike story is enhanced by the 
comcidence that he takes up the pen where Lady 
Inglis laid it down , and it is hoped that this volume 

i> 

may prove an acceptable contmuation of her touchmg 
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narrative the Defence of Looknot^ and ^liat as a 
record of the Great Mating it maj furnish another 
thrilling chapter m that unparalleled story of suffering 
and of beroiazn,-~of man a bmvery and of womans 
devotion 
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OHAPTEE I 


THE NINETY-TmRD— SAIL FOR OEINA — COUNTER-ORDERED 
TO CALCUTTA — ARRIVAL IN INDIA 

I CAFfNOT truthfully commeuce these reiumisceuces with 
the usual foimula of the amateur author, — ^namely, hy 
stating that, “ At the solicitation of numerous friends, 
the waiter was most reluctantly prevailed upon to pub- 
lish his narrative,” and so fortln No one has asked me 
to write my recollections of the past and my impres- 
sions of the present. I do so to please myself, 
because on revisiting the scenes of the Mutmy I have 
been forcibly impressed with the fact that, like so many 
memories, the soldiers and civihans who were personal 
actors in the great upnsmg are fast passing away. 

They live but in tune-stncken men, 

^ Or else lie hushed in clay 

Having served m the old Nmety- Third Sutherland 
Highlanders, and been present at every action m which 
that famous regiment played a part from the actual 
relief of Lucknow m November, 1857, the final 
operations m Oude ended m November, 1869, and being 
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2 Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny 

blesaed tvi h a fairly retcDU\e memory, I feel tempted 
to pnt on record the recoUcctfona of the post and the 
impressions ^vhich my recent rctnm to those scenes has 
rcvl\ed. ^ 

In writing of the part I shall ^ careful to di5- 
enmmato between what 1 saw myself and what T 
heard from other eye witnesses whether native or ^ 
European but when I come to write of the present 
I may bo pennitted to make my own compari 
sons and to draw my own conclusions from present 
facts or appearances os they ha\o been impressed on 
my own observation , and when recording my rccollcc 
tions of the many engagements in which the Mnoty 
Tliifd played a prominent part, I intend to ship much 
tliat has already been recorded in the pages of hlstorj 
and to more particular!) iiottco tbo action of individual 
soldiers, and other incidents which came under my own 
notice, which ha\ e not, to my huowledgo, been recorded 
by any hlstonnn or author of the numerous narratives 
jtcronal or other which lave been wntlcn about the 
Indian Mutiny 

l^foro entering on my remlnisccacee I may mention 
tint 1 never pavnuil) hail an ojtportnnit) of reviiltlng 
any of the ecTnea of which I nro about te write sinc^ 1 
hul 1-^ n an arior in th^rn, 'ly rcoil rs will, Uirn*k irr 
unlrrunl tlisl it was with strongly mur»l fcr-lin-i 
l>o Ji cf plrvwitv nr ! sorrow not unmlnpl*^! wjtli prat! 
lu!** llat 1 » Ar*rJ by Ih* mail train from ItowTAh In 
Aur*ui-, 165- to rrTi it Cawnj re on 1 IjicVii iw f r ll 
Cn tin" with ll " t'-ml I** • I'f 1P57 Mil 
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still vindl;^ photographed, as it weie, on rsy memory. 
In the course of tliirty-five year’s of tire life of even the 
'most commonplace indiindual there are events which 
are never forgotten, and certain friends are lost who are 
never replaced ; so much so, that in thinkmg of the 
past one is almost compelled to exclaim with Solomon, 
— ^"Yanity of vanities,-JiILjs_yamty • One generation 
pass^'aw^'a^ another generation cometli,” and the 
end of all is “vanity and- vexatiorujof spiri t” But 
to the Christian, m grand contrast to the vanity and 
changeableness of this hfe, stands out hke a rock the 
promise of the Eternal, the Self-existmg, and TJnehange- 
ahle Jehovah “The Eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlastmg arms ' ” But I am no 
-padre, and must not commence to moralise or preach 
What tempts me do so is the fact that there is a class 
of writers in the present day who not only deny the 
tiuth of many of the fondly-treasured lecoUections of 
the past, which have become part of our national his- 
tory, hut who would, if it were possible, refine even Gk)d 
Himself out of creation, and hand us all over to blind 
chance for our existence! But enough, I must hark 
back to 1867 

On the return of the Hmety-Third from the Crimea 
th(^ were quartered at Dover, and m April, 1867, the 
regiment was detailed for the expedition forming for 
Chma under Lord Elgm, and all time-expired men and 
those unfit for foreign service were carefully weeded 
from the service compames and formed* mto a dep6t. 
The ten service compames were recruited by volunteers 
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from the cihor Highla-nd rogimonts, the F()rty-Sccond, 
Seventy Second Sovcnty-Ninth, and Ninety Second 
each giving a certain number of men bringing the 
Ninety Third up to a corps of eleven handled bayonets. 
About the 20th of SFay tho Ninety Third left Doi'crfor 
PoTtsmouth whore vro were lenowcd by tho Queen 
accompanied by Sir Colm Campbell, who took final ^ 
leave os he then supposed of tho regiment which had 
stood with him in the "thin red line” of Bolaklava 
against the temblo Cossacks. On tho first of Jane 
three companies of which mine formed one, embarked 
in a coarttog steamer for Plymoath where wo joined 
tho BiUnsIt an old SJr-gun Iwo-declor which liad been 
convcrte<l into a transport for tho China expedition. 
This (Utacliaient of the Kinoly Third was under tho 
command of Colonel the Honourable Adrian Hope, and 
tho caplains of tlio three companlce were Cornwall 
Dvwron and Williams — roy company being that of 
Captain 1 S 1 O liawson on officer of great efperi 
rnce who hid pcned in another n’ginient (1 forget which) 
tliroa^hout tli^ Kafiir wor lo tho Cap^' and was odjatnnt 
of th*' hin-'lr TliirJ at Uio Uma, where ho hod his 
shot under him. TIjo ivmaining uereii companiM 
forming hra^If^uartprs «nd*r Colonel ^ l/'Ith Ifav 
pall'll fnira 1 ortmiouth In the a rim Imniport 
t^n tliTi aftrr cs, 

\1 liO i h ftn old in.>o-I^rj ship th** vrai a Very 

ct mf jft-iM Irani^rrf* ar I a pv 1 • r an 1 tt>' » I If I 
U( 1 a I' 1 1 jj/* t n ll tc irtdn < f th-' .>lh f f I 

1 iT5'-„ tjj I I malls at I h hirm 
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Arj'tval in India 

Cape de Ve^j^de Islands on our way. We we]^ at anclior 
m Simon’s Bay by the afternoon of the 9th of August, 
where we heard the first news of the Indian Mutiny, 
and that our destination was changed from Chma to 
Calcutta , and durmg the 10th and 11th aU was hustle, 
tightening up nggmg, taking in fuel for cookmg, and 
refilling our empty water-tanks On the evening of the 
11th, jilst as it was becoming dark, a steamer came up 
the bay, and anchored qiute close to the Belleisle, and on 
our bugler’s soundmg the regimental call, it turned out 
to be the Maunhus with headquarters on board. Most 
of our officers immediately went on board, and many 
of the men in the three compames were gratified by 
receiving letters from parents, sweethearts, and friends, 
which had reached Portsmouth after our detachment 
had left On the forenoon of the 12th of August the 
Bdleisle left Simon’s Bay, making all sail day and night 
for Calcutta The ship’s crew numbered ume hundred 
men,' being made up of diafts for the ships of the Chma 
squadron Every yard of canvas that the masts or spars 
could carry was crowded on day and night ; and we 
reached the pilot station at the Sandheads on the 19th 
of September, thirty-eight days from the Cape, where we 
learned that the Mawrdius, with our headquarters, had 
proceeded up the river 

Early on the 20th, the anniversary of the Alma, we 
got tug steamers and proceeded up the Hooghly, anchor- 
ing off the steps at Prmsep’s ghM ^ on the afternoon of 
the 21st of September Our progress up the nvei was 

1 A landing-place. 
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all ftYcitATTi^ nt. "We liad two tug gt^amerB, BtUexaU 
bamg considered too large for a single tng of the horse 
power of those days , and the pilot and tog commanders 
all sent bundles of the latest Calcutta pap^ on board 
from which we learned the first news of Idie sieges of 
Delhi and Lnoknow of the homble massacre at Oawn 
pore, and of the gallant advance of the small force under 
Gienerals Havelock, Neill, and Outram for the fellef of 
Lucknow When pasaing Garden Beach every balcony 
verandah, and housetop was crowded with ladies and 
gentleman waving their handkerchiefe and cheering 
all onr men being m full Highland drees and the pipers 
playing on the poop. In passing the present Na 46 
Garden Beach the £lood*tide was still running up too 
strong for the BdltxtiU to come into harbour and we 
anchored for about an hour just opposite No. 46 The 
house and steps of the glxAl were crowded with ladles 
and gentlemen oheenng ns and one of my comrades, 
a young man named PrnnV Henderson, said to me, 
** Forbes Mitchell, how would you like to be owner of 
a palace like that f ** when I, on the spur of the moment, 
without any thought, replied “I’ll bo master of that 
liQUBo and garden yet before I leave India." Poor 
Henderson replied “I firmly bclJove }Ou wiU if }ou 
make up your mind for it but os for myself I feel that 
I shall eitiier die or be killed in this war I am con 
vinced I shall never sco the end of it I ha\“e dreamed 
of my dead fatlierercr^ night sinco wo sighted the pilot 
bng and I knbw ni) daj's are numbered. But ns for 
yon — I have also dreamed of you, and I am sore yon 
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■will go safely through the war, and hve for many years, 
and become a prosperous ipan m India Mark my 
words, I am con'vrmced of it” We had a Church of 
England ch^lam on the BdUisU, and service every 
mormng, and Hedderson and myself, with many others, 
formed part of the chaplain’s Sunday and Wednesday 
evening prayer-meetmg class “ Smce ever we sighted 
the pilSt-hrig,” Henderson went on to say, “and my 
dead father has commenced to appear to me in my 
dreams, I have felt every day at morning prayers that 
the words, ‘That we may return m safety to enjoy the 
blessmgs of the land, "with the fruits of our labours, and 
with a thankful remembrance of Thy mercies, to praise 
and glonfy Thy holy name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,’ had no reference to me, and I cannot jom m 
them. But when the chaplam read the prayers this 
morning he looked straight at you when he pronounced 
that part of the prayer, and I felt that the hlessmg 
prayed for rests on you. Mark my words, and re- 
member them when I am dead and buned ” Strange to 
say, on the 16th of Hovemher Henderson was severely 
wounded at the taking of the Sh^h Hujeef, died m the 
retreat from Lucknow on the evemng of the 20 th of 
Hovemher, and was buned on the banks of the Granges, 
ji*t opposite the bndge of boats at Cawnpore The 
Bev Mr Henderson of St Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, 
who had accompanied the Seventy-Eighth Highlanders 
to Lucknow, attended as chaplam to our wounded after 
we reheved the Residency, and being of* the same name, 
he took a particular mteiest m poor Henderson. How 
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ever to re|.am to Garden Beach. Strang^ atill as it 
may appear just thirty two years after I toolL poeses- 
gion of the house Na 46 •where I have established the 
Bon Aocord Hope Works. But enough this , I am 
not writiug my autobiography 

The arrival of the Ninety Thud caused quite a 
sensation m Calcutta, where but few Highland r^ 
ments hod ever been seen befoia To quote thb words 
of an eye-witness writing from Calcutta to faends at 
homo, and published In the Aberdeen Herald, describ- 
ing a party of the Ninety Third which was sent ashoro 
to store the heavy baggage which had to he left in 
Calcutta, he stated — “On hearing the Ninety Thud m 
the streets, Sootchmen who had long been exiled from 
home rose from theu desks, rushed out, and stood at 
the doors of their offices, looking with feelings of pnde 
at their stalwart countrymen and listening with smiles 
of ploasuro to the sounds of their own northern tongue, 
long uufamllisr to their ears. Many brought out 
tankards of cool boer and invited Iho men ns they 
passed along to dnnk, and the Highlanders required 
but little pressing, for the sun was hot, and, to nse 
their own vomacalar the exercise made them gey an 
drautXy" 
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MARCH HP COUNTRY — ^FDTTEHPORE — CAWPORE 

By the 25tli of September the wliole of the Ninety- 
Third were once more together in Ohmsuiali, and on 
the 28th the first company, the grenadiem under 
Captam Middleton, started by rail for Pdueegunge en 
oouie for Lucknow, and a company followed daily m 
regular rotation tiU the light company left Chinsurah 
on the 7th of October. Prom ES-neegunge to Benares the 
old bullock-train was arranged with relays of bullocks 
from eight to ten miles apart, accordmg to the nature 
of the road, and six men were told off to each cart to 
ride and march by rehef Thus we proceeded, making 
an average advance of from twenty-five to thirty miles 
daily, halting every day about ten o’clock for cooking, 
res umin g our march about four o’clock, and so on 
through the mght for coolness , the bullocks did not 
Average more than two and a half miles per hour, and 
there was always considerable delay at the diiferent 
stations, changmg teams In this way my company 
reached Benares on the I7th of October Prom 
Benares we proceeded by detachments of two or three 
companies to Allahabad , the country between Benares 
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and AUahab^ being ovam m bj dfSerent^tamds of 
mutmeeis, was too dangerotu for wmall detachments of 
one company My company reached Allahabad on the 
19th of October. There we were supplied with the 
nsoal Indian field equipment of tents, eta By this 
time the railway had been pushed on in the direction 
of Cawnpore to a place called Lohnnga, about for^ 
eight miles from Allahabad, but no stations were bnUt. 
On the 22nd of October my company with three others, 
left Allahabad, packed into open tmclcs or waggons used 
by the railway contractors for the construction of the line. 
From Lohnnga we commenced our daily marches on 
foot, with 001 tents on elephants, m rouU for Oa^pore. 

By this time a consdeiable force had assembled at 
Allahabad consisting of artillery from the Cape, Peels 
Naral Brigade, detachments of the Fifth Fosiliera, the 
Fifty Third end Ninetieth lagbt Infantry But the 
only complete raiment was the Ninety Third High- 
landers over a thousand men, in splendid condition 
armed with the Enfield nllo and what was of more 
importance, well drilled to the uso of it 

After lea\ing Lohunga, the first place of note 
which we reached was Fnttohporo, seventy two miles 
from Allahabad. At Futlebpore I met some native 
Christiana whom 1 hod first seen in Allahabad, an^ 
who were, or had been, connected with mission work 
and could speak English. The} had returned from 
Allahabad to look after property which they had 
been obliged to dbandoo when they fled from Fnttch 
pore on the outbreak of the Mutiny These men all 
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knew Dr.jDuff, or had heard of him, ai^ were most 
anxions to talk to Dr Dulfs countrymen, as they 
called the Highlanders From one of them I heard of 
the brave defence made by a sohtary Enghshman who 
refused to leave his post, and as I have never seen this 
alluded to m any of the histones of the Mutiny, I shall 
relate it 

M%en the msurrection broke out, Mr Eohert Tucker 
was the judge of Futtehpore, and like his namesake of 
Salvation Army fame, he combmed the missionary 
with the civil - servant, and used to preach to the 
natives, who listened to him with seemmg respect, but 
with concealed hatred m their hearts One of the most 
regular attendants at these Chnstian meetmgs m the 
judge’s house was a Mahommedan named Hikmut 
OoUah HhS^n, the native head of the pohce m Eutteh- 
pore, and Mr Tucker had unbounded confidence m the 
friendship of this man and m the loyalty of the pohce 
On the first ceitam signs of disturbance m the station 
Mr Tucker despatched all the Christians, native and 
European, to Allahabad, but refused to move himself 
My mformant told me that he had stayed with the 
brave judge till the last, and had made his escape to 
Allahabad after Mr Tucker was killed , but I had no 
aieans of testmg the truth of that statement He 
further stated that Mr Tucker had sent away all the 
Christians to Allahabad durmg the mght, and next day 
about noon he sent for Hikmut OoUah Khin, who had 
neglected to make his usual morning report, vuth an 
intimation that the judge wished to see him and his 
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loyal police make arraugementB for*" the proieotion of 
the Treasury and other Government property The 

* loyal and fnendly " Hikmot OoUah KhAn sent back a 
reply that it was then too hot for him to oorqe out, and 
that the judge sdhxb need not trouble himself about 
the Treasury Oonaidering that the Government of 
the English was at an end, the police would take care 
of the Treasury for the BAdshAb of Delhi, to whbm it 
rightly belonged, and till the cool of the evening the 
judge might repeat his Kafiir prayers, when the 

• loyal and fnendly " Hikmut OoUah Khin with a 
detachment of his loyal polioe, would come and give his 
EafBr soul a quick despatch to JehunniniL Such was the 
loyalty of Mr Tucker's trusted and pampered iHand I 

The message of HOanut OoUah JThAn opened the 
eyes of the too coufiding judge, hut he did not flinch 
from his duty Mr Tucker had been a mighty hunter 
in Ins day and possessed a good assortment of ofiensivo 
and defensive arms, such as rifles, fowhng pieces, and 
hog-speors. He carefully arranged his ammunition 
and loaded every nflo and fowling piece which ho had 
strongly barricaded the doors and windows of his 
house, ond then sat quietly down to read his Bible, 
At sunset ho saw a large body of the police, with the 
green banner of fsiSm and If/kmuC Oolfah JvMn af 
their head entering his compound. They advanced 
and called on ilr Tucker to surrender in tlio name of 
tlie BAdshih of Delhi and if ho wished his life to ho 
spared, ho could Iia\o It on condition that he accepted 
the religion of Mahommed ThU he resolutely refused 
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to do, an^ (iied *to lenson -willi the polype, to which 
they replied by a volley-* ]\Ii. Tucker letuiiied the 
fire, and before the doors of Ins house could be foiccd 
he had killed sixteen and Mounded many more, when 
he fell pierced' by both spears and bullets So died 
the brave and God-fearing Kobcrt Tucker, the glory of 
the Bengal Civil Seivice, and thus ended the defence of 
Tuttelipore by one solitary Englishman against hun- 
dreds of rebels 

Wlien the detachment of udiicli my company formed 
part, marched through Euttehpore, it was rumoured 
that the Banda and Dinapoie mutineers, joined by 
large bodies of hudmdshes,^ numbering over ten 
thousand men, with tliiee batteries of regular artillery, 
mustering eighteen guns, had crossed the Jumna, and 
were threatening our commimications with Allahabad 
Owing to tins report. No 2, or Captain Cornwallis’s 
company of the Ninety-Third, was left m the fort at 
Euttehpore to guaid provisions, etc, as that post had 
been greatly strengthened by a party of sappers and 
was formed mto a dep&t for commissanat stores and 
ammunition, which weie bemg pushed on by every 
available mode of conveyance from Allahabad We 
left Euttehpoie on the 25th of October, and arrived at 
Sawnpore on the morning of the 27th, having marched 
the forty-six miles in two days 

When we reached Oawnpore we foimd everythmg 
quiet, and Brigadier Wilson, of the Sixty-Eourth Eegi- 
ment, m command. Wheeler’s immortal entrenchment 


^ Bad characters, scoundrels 
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waa desartet^ but a nrach stronger oie had been 
built, or rather "waa still oodar construotion on the 
nght (the Cawnporo) bank of the Gungea, to protect 
the bndge of boata croeamg into Oude. This plaoe 
was constructed of strong and well planned earth 
works, and every available ooolie in Cawnpore waa at 
woA, from daylight till darl^ strengthening the place. 
Bastions and ramparta were being oonstructed orev ei y 
conceivable material, beddea the nsnal gabions and 
fascines. Bales of ootton were built into the ramparts, 
begs of every sue and shape, soldiers knapsaoks, 
etOn were filled with earth, in bnef^ everything that 
oould possibly bold a few spadefuls of earth, and 
could thereby assist m raising a defensive breast- 
work had been appropriated for building the panpefr- 
woUs and a ditoh of oorunderable depth end width was 
being excavated- On my recent visit to Cawnpore I 
looked for this fort m vain. Eventually I learned 
from Colonel Baddeley that it was some timo ago dis 
mantled and converted into the Govemmont Ilamcss 
and Saddlery Factory tbo ramparts having boon levelled 
and the ditch filled in with earth. 

The day before wo reacliod Cawnpore, a strong 
column from Delhi luul arrived under command of Sir 
GTav.l, ssA ’nis pVa-iii iftstt 

the spot where the railway station now stands. Tljo 
detachment of the Ninety Third did not pitch tents 
but was accommodated in some buildings on which the 
roofr were still Hift, ncor General ^Vhecler5 entrcncJi 
ment iiy company occupied tho ddX. bungalow 
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which, onjmy revisit to Cawnpore, appealed to me to 
have given place to the present Victoria Hotel 

After a few hours’ rest, we were allowed to go out 
in parties of ten or twelve to visit the horrid scene of 
the recent treachery and massacre The first place 
my party reached .was General Wheeler’s so-called 
entrenchment, the ramparts of which at the highest 
place? did not exceed four feet, and were so thm that 
at the top they could never have been bullet-proof’ 
The entrenchment and the barracks mside of it were 
complete rums, and the only wonder about it was how 
the small force could have held out so long In the 
rooms of the building were still lymg strewn about the 
remains of articles of women’s and children’s clothing, 
broken toys, tom pictures, books, pieces of music, etc 
Among the books, I picked up a New Testament m 
Gaelic, but without any name on it All the blank 
leaves had been tom out, and at the time I formed the 
opmion that they had been used for gun-waddmgs, 
because, close beside the Testament, there was a broken 
single-barrelled duck gun, which had evidently been 
smashed by a 9 -pounder shot lying near. I annexed the 
Testament as a relic, and still have it The Psalms 
and Paraphrases m Guelic verses are complete, but the 
first chapter of Matthew and up to the middle of the 
seventh verse of the second chapter are wantmg The 
Testament must have belonged to some Scotch High- 
lander m the garrison I have more than once thought 
of sendmg it home to the Highland Society as a rehc of 
the Mutmy 
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From th(^ entrenchment we weiit to t^ie Suttee 
Ohowra g}idi Tvhere the doomed garrison iveio per 
nutted to embark m the bo*to m which they were 
murdered, and traoea of the treachery were still veiy 
pliun, mauy skeletons, etix, lying about linbuned ftmeng 
the bushea. 

We then went to see the slaughter house in which 
the unfortunate women and children bad beerf bar 
barously murdered and the well into which their 
mangled bodies were afterwards flung. Our guide was 
a natiTe of the ordinary camp-follower who could 
speak intelligible barrack room Ecglish. He told us 
that be had been bom m a battery of Boropean artilJery 
in which his foreCdthers bad been shoeblacks for un 
known genenitiooa, and bis name, he stated, was 
“ Peshawane,” because he had been bom in Peahawnr 
when the English occupied it during the first advance 
to OaubuL Ris apparent age coincided with this 
statement He claimed to have been In Sir Hugh 
■UTieeleFs entrenchment with the aitllJcry all the time 
of the siege, and to ha\o had a narrow escape of his 
life at the lost He told ns a story which I have ne\'er 
seen mentioned elsewhere, that the Nflnft SAhib, through 
a spy tned to bnbe the commissariat bakers who had 
remained with the English to pot arsenic into the bread, 
which they refused to do and that after the massacre 
of the English at the ghdi the NAnA htid these bakers 
taken and put abve into their own o\cn8 and thero 
cooked and thrcfvm to the pigs. TIicso bakers were 
Mahommedaus. Of course, I had no means of testing 
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the truth of this statement.^ Our guide» showed no 

desire to nummise the horfoi^ of the massacre and the 

murdeis to winch he said he had been an eye-witness 

However, frgm the traces, still too apparent, the bare 

facts, without exaggeration, must have been horrible 

enough But with reference to the women and children, 

from the cross-questions I put to our guide, I then 

formed’ the opmion, which I have never smce altered, 

that most of the European women had been most 

barbarously murdered, but not dishonoured, with the 

exception of a few of the young and good-loolang ones, 

who, our gmde stated, were forcibly carried off to 

become Mahommedans But I need not dwell on 

these points These are the opmions I formed m 

October, 1857, three months after the massacre, and 

nothmg which I have smce learnt durmg my thirty- 

five years’ residence m India has led me to alter 

them 

Most of the men of my company visited the 
slaughter-house and well, and what we there saw was 
enough to fill our hearts with feehngs which I need 
not here dwell on, it was long before those feehngs 
could be controlled. On the date of my visit a great 
part of the house had not been cleaned out , the floors 
of* the rooms were stfil covered with congealed blood, 
httered with trampled, tom dresses of women and 
children, shoes, slippers, and locks of long hair, 
many of which had evidently been severed from the 
hving scalps by sword-cuts But among the traces 

^ This story was current m Upper India at the tune 

C 
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of barbarous tortnre and cruelty wbioh ei^ated horror 
and a desire for revenge one stood out prominently 
beyond all othere. It was an iron hook fixed into the 
wall of one of the rooms in the house, about six feet 
from the floor I cobld not poasibly say for what 
purpose this hook had ongmally been fixed in the walL 
I examined it carefully and it appeared to have been 
an old fixture, which had been seised on as a diabolic 
and convenient instrument of torture by the inhuman 
wretches engaged m murdering the women and ohildrem 
This hook was covered with dried blood, end from the 
marifs on the whitewashed wall, it was evident that a 
little child had been hung on to it by the neck with 
its face to the wall, where the poor thing must have 
struggled for long, perhaps m the sight of its helpless 
mother because the wall all round the hook on a level 
with it was covered with the hand prints, and below 
the hook with the foot prmts, in blood, of a little 
child. 

At the time of my viait the well was only about 
half filled in, and the bodies of the victims only 
partmlly co\xrod with earth. A gallows, with three 
or four ropes ready attached, stood facing the slaughter 
house, half way between it end the well, and during 
my stay three wretches wore hanged, after having 
been flogged and each mode to clean abont a square 
foot of the blood from the floor of the bouse. Our 
guide told us that these men had only been captured 
the day before ‘tried that morning and found guDty as 
having assisted nt the massacre. 
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During oonr visit a party of officers eame to the 
slaughter-house, among whom was Dr Munro, Surgeon 
of the Ninety-Third, now Surgeon- General Sir William 
Munro W]ien I saw him he was examining the hook 
covered with dried blood and the hand and foot-prmts 
of the child on the wall, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks He was a most land-hearted man, and I 
remember, when he came out of the house, that he cast a 
look of pity on the three wretches about to he hanged, 
and I overheard him say to another officer who was with 
him “ This IS horrible and unchristian to look at , but 
I do hope those are the same wretches who tortured 
the little child on the hook mside that room ” At this 
time there was no writing either m pencil or charcoal 
on the walls of the slaughter-house. I am positive on 
this pomt, because I looked for any wntmg. There 
was wntmg on the walls of the barracks mside General 
Wheeler’s entrenchment, but not on the walls of the 
slaughter-house, though they were much splashed with 
blood and slashed with sword-cuts, where blows aimed 
at the victims had evidently been dodged and the 
swords had struck the walls. Such marks were 
most numerous m the comers of the rooms The 
number of victims butchered m the house, counted and 
biaued m the well by General Havelock’s force, was 
one hundred and eighteen women and mnety-two 
children 

Up to the date of my visit, a bngade-order, issued 
by Brigadier -General J G S Neilt Tirst Madras 
Fusihers, was still in forca This order bears date the 
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25tli of Ju^ 1867 I havo not no’sr an eiait oop 7 of it, 
bnt itB purport was to tMfl effect — That, after trial 
and oondamnatian, all prisoners found guilty of having 
taken part m the murder of the Eoropcai^ women and 
children, were to be taken into the slaughter house by 
Major Bruces polioe, and there made to crouch 

down, and with their mouths lirk clean a square foot 
of the blood soaked floor before being taken^ to the 
gallows and hanged. This order was earned out m 
my presenoo as r^ards the three wretches who were 
hanged that morning. The dried blood on the floor 
was first moistened with water and the lash of the 
warder was applied till the wretches kneeled down and 
cleaned their square foot of flooring. This order 
remained m force tili the amval of Sir Colin Campbell 
in Cawnpore on the Srd of November 1867, when ho 
promptly put a stop to it as unworthy of tho English 
name and a Christian Govemment General Noill has 
been much blamed for this order , hut In condemning 
tho action we must not overlook the provocation. The 
general saw more of the horrors of Cawnpore than I 
did hut what I saw and tho stories which wore told 
by natives who claimed to have boon oyo witnesses 
of tho homble scenes which they described woro 
enough to make tho words mercy and^nfon cppcifr a 
mockery and in passing judgment on him wo must 
not forgot the procUmations ot the NfinA Slhlb. Thoso 
have often been published and I will only give one 
extract bearing on tho murder of tho women and 

* aomgtr} ma ef Um lorat cattn. 
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cluldrerL 51ie extract is as follows, and part of a 
proclamation placarded all’ over Cawnpore . “ To ex- 
tmguish a fire and leave a spark, to kill a snake and 
preserve its ^oung, is not the wisdom of men of sense ” 

However, let General HeiU speak for himself The 
following IS a copy of one of his own letters, taken from 
Colonel White’s Eemvmscences On page 136 he writes 
“ The fTell and Slaughte/r-house, Gavm/pore — My object 
was to mflict a fearful punishment for a revolting, 
cowardly, and barbarous deed, and to stnke terror into 
the rebels The first I caught was a snibadaT or native 
officer, a high-caste Brahnmi, who tried to resist my 
order of the 25th of July 1857, to clean the very blood 
which he had helped to shed , but I made the provost- 
marshall do his duty, and a few lashes compelled the 
miscreant to accompksh his work When done he was 
taken out and immediately hanged, and buned m a 
ditch by the roadside. Ho one who has witnessed the 
scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre can ever 
hsten to the word ‘mercy’ as applicable to these 
fiends ” 

As already said, before condemning General Heill’s 
Older we must give due weight to the terrible 
provocation, the horrible scenes he saw, and the still 
n?ore horrible stones he heard related by natives who 
either had or pretended to have been eye-witnesses of 
the facts they described Even after the lapse of thirty- 
five years such horrors cannot be calmly contemplated , 
they can only be hmted at here Such stones were 
common in camp, and beheved not only by the soldiers 
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in tliQ rants? but by officers of position , and'^in judging 
General NeDl a order we mbst give due weight to the 
passionate nature of the man^ and recollect that 
General Havelock, bia senior must bpve approved of 
the order or he would have cancelled it. 

But enough of massacre and revenge for the present 
I shall return to General Neill s order when I describe 
my reviHit to Oawnpore. In the meantime I should 
much like to know whether the late Major A. H. E 
Neill, who oommanded the Central India Horse, and 
was ahot on parade hy Sowar ^fatar AH, at Augur 
Central India, on the 14th of March, 1887 was a son of 
General Kmll of Mutiny fame. Motor All was sen 
tenoed to death by Sir Lq>el Griffin, os Governor 
Generals ogent, but 1 did not soe a full ooconDt of the 
tnal, and I ask for the above Information to corroborate 
a statement mode to mo; on my late visit to the scenes 
of the Mutiny by a native who odmittod that he had 
been an onnouror in the rebel force at Ouwnpore, but 
had joined the English after the defeat of the Gwalior 
Contingent In December 1067* 

General Hopo Grants brigade and part of tiio 
Ninety Third HigbUndets crossed the bridge of boats 
at Oawnpore, and entered Oudo on the 30th of October 
with a convoy of proriaions and ammunition «7t rwft* 
to Lucknow Ify company with three others remained 
in Cawnporo three days longer and crossed Into Ondo on 
the 2nd of Norember encamping a short distance from 
the bridge of boats. 


1 Bm Apj<r»ili X. 
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On tlie corning* of the 3rd a salute ■was l^ed from the 
mud fort on the Oawnpore -side, from which we learned, 
to the great delight of the Ninety-Third, that Sir Colin 
Campbell had come up from Calcutta. Shortly after 
the salute some’of our officers joined us from the Cawn- 
pore side, and gave us the news, which had been brought 
by the Commander-m- Chief, that a few days before three 
compahies of the Tifty-Third and Captain Cornwallis’s 
company. No 2, of the Ninety-Third, which had been 
left at Tuttehpore, "with part of the Naval Brigade under 
Captam William Peel, had formed a force of about five 
hundred men under the command of Colonel Powell of 
the Fifty- Third, marched out from Futtehpore to a place 
called Elhujwah, and attacked and beaten the Banda 
and Dmapore mutmeers, numbermg over ten thousand, 
who had been threatemng our communications with 
Allahabad The •victory for some time had been doubt- 
ful, as the mutmeers were a well-equipped force, strongly 
posted and numbermg more than twenty to one of the 
attacking force, possessmg moreover, three weU-dnlled 
batteries of artillery, comprismg eighteen guns Colonel 
Powell was killed early m the action, and the command 
then devolved on Captam Peel of the Naval Brigade. 
Although hard pressed at first, the force eventually 
gamed a complete and glorious -victory, totally routmg 
the rebels, capturmg most of their guns, and dn'vmg the 
remnant of them across the Jumna, whence they had 
come The company of the Nmety-Third lost hea-vily, 
havmg one officer wounded and sixteen men killed or 
wounded The officer, Lieutenant Cunyngham (now 
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Sir R K. A, Dick Onnyiigham of Preeton^eld, Edin 
burgh) wafl reported to hayo lost a leg, which caused 
general sorrow and regret throughout the regiment, as 
he was a most promising young ofiBcer and very popular 
with the men. Daring the day when fiioiri correct and 
fuller reports came m we were all very glad to hear 
that, although severely wounded, the heutenant had not 
lost a limb £ind that the suigeona conaideTed tbeytwould 
not only be able to save hia but that he might be 
fit to return to doty in a few months, which he 
eventually did, and was present at the of 

Lucknow 

During the afternoon of the 8rd of N’ovember 
more storea of provisions and ammunibou crossed 
the nvar with soma of Peels 24 pounder guns, and 
on the momiag of the 4th, long before daylight^ 
we wore on the march for Lucknow under com 
maud of Colonel Ldtb Hay leaving Cawnpore and 
its horrors behind us, but neither forgotten nor dis- 
regarded, Every man in the regiment was deter 
mined to risk his life to save the women and childron 
in the Peddency of Lucknow from a similar fate. 
None were inclined to pay any heed to the French 
maxim that la reprisaxUa m»U Iffujaurt vnxitxla nor 
inclined to ponder and moralise on Iho lesson and 
warning given by the horrible catestropho which hod 
overtaken our people at Cawnpore, Many too were 
inclined to blame the Commander in Chief for haring 
cancelled the brigade order of General NellL 

Before concluding this chapter I wish my renders to 
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note that merely* describe facts as they ^tppeared to 
me in 1857 Nothing is further from my intention than 
to revive the old race-hatreds The real causes of the 
Mutmy and its horrors have yet to be written. I merely 
mention facts to’show the incentive the troops had to 
make hght of forced marches, under short rations and a 
double load of ammunition for want of other means of 
carnage, with an overwhelmmg enemy m front, and 
no means whatever of oh taming remforcements or re- 
covering from a defeat 


OHAPTEE m 


STIBT FOB LUOKHOW — fflB COLD? — THE DILKOOSHX — 

UABTDnbRf. — scodhsbabIqh 

AVnEB proceeding on oar march to Lnoknow it ues 
clear os noonday to the meanest capeoity that we were 
now in an enemy's connbty Nono of the vilhigea 
along tlie rente were inhabited, the only visible signs of 
life about them being a few mangy pannh dogs. The 
people had all fled on the first advanco of Havelock, 
and bad not returned and it needed no great powers of 
observ*aticm to foUy understand that the whole popnia 
tion of Onde was against ns. 

The desertod vUIages gave the country a miserable 
appearance. Not only were they forsaken but wo found, 
on reaching our first halting-ground, that the whole of 
the small bazaar of camp-followers, consisting of goat- 
herds, bread milk, and butter-sellers, eto., which had 
accompanied ns from Allahabad, had returned to Ca^ 
pore, none daring to accompany the force into Onde. 
This was most disappointing for young soldiers with 
good appetites and sound digestions who depended on 
bazaar ehuj>aUiet,^ with a ehttiatk * of butter and a pint 
* UoltsTto^ * Citlwr U*i tli*a two o**- 
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of goat’s milk at tlie end of tlie march, to ske out the 

scanty commissariat allowance of rations What made 

the privation the more keenly felt, was the custom of 

servmg out ;^t one time thiee days’ biscuits, supposed 

to run four to the pound, hut which, I fear, were often 

short weight Speakmg for myself, I did not control 

my appetite, hut commenced to eat from my haversack 

on the march, the whole of my three days’ biscuits 

usually disappearing before we reached the first haltmg- 

ground, and heheve me, I ran no danger of a fit of 

mdigestion To demolish twelve ordmary-sized ship’s 

biscuits, durmg a march of twenty to twenty-five miles, 

was no great tax on a young and healthy stomach 

I may here remark that my experience is that, after 

a forced march, it would be far more beneficial to the 

men if the general commanding were to serve out an 

extra ration of tea or coffee with a pound of bread or 

biscuit mstead of extra grog The latter was often 

issued durmg the forced marches of the Mutiny, but 

never an extra ration of food, and my experience is 

that a pmt of good tea is far more refreshing than a dram 

of rum. Let me also note here most emphatically that 

regimental canteens and the fixed ration of rum 

m the field are the bane of the army At the same 

ti5ie I am no teetotaller In addition to the bazaar 

people, our cooks and dhoTnes ^ had also deserted. This 

was not such a serious matter for the Nmety-Third just 

fresh from the Cnmea, as it was for the old Indian 

■5 

regiments. Men for cookmg were at once told off for 

^ Laundry-men. 
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e&oh of cmx tents , but the cooking ntenslis bod also 
gone with the cooks or ndt come on , the rear guard 
had seen nothing of them. There were, however large 
copper water-cans attached to each tent, ai\d these were 
soon brought into use for cooking, and plenty of earthen 
pots were to be found in the deserted houses of the 
viHagera. Higblandera, and especially Highlanders who 
are old campaigners, are not lacking in resonrces where 
the preparation of food is concerned. 

I will relate a rather ftmosing meddent which hap- 
pened to the men of the oolonr^ergeant s tent of my 
company — Oolour-Sergeant David Morton, a Fifeshlre 
man on old soldier of close on twenty years service, 
one of the old • unlimited service ” men, whose regi 
mental number was 1100 if I remember nghtly A 
soldier’s apprordmatc service, I may hero state, con 
almost always be told from his regimental number ns 
eoob man on enlisting takes the next consecutive 
number in tbo lament, and as these numbers often 
range up to 8000 or even 10000 before commencing 
again at No. 1 it is obvious that the earlier numberi 
indicate the oldest soldiers. The men In tlra Nmcly 
Third with numbers between 1000 and 2000 bad been 
with the regiment in Canada before the Crimean war 
BO David Morton it will be seen, was on old soldict, 
but ho bad no\cr seen tobacco growing in the field, and 
in the search for fuel to cook a dinner ho hod come 
across a small plot of laxniiant tobacco leat Ho 
came buck witfi an armful of it for Duncan Mac 
Lenzie who was the improvised cook for the men of 
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his tent, aad told* us all that he had se(»jired a rare 
treat for our soup, having’ fallen on a plot of “ real 
Scotch curly kail ! ” The men weie all hungry, and the 
tobacco leav^ "were soon chopped fine, ■washed, and put 
mto the soup ^feut when that soup was cooked it was a 
“ caution.” I was the only non-smoker in the squad, and 
was the first to detect that instead of “ real Scotch curly 
kail ” we had got “ death m the pot 1 ” As before re- 
marked we were all hungry, having marched over 
twenty miles smce we had last tasted food Although 
noticmg that there was somethmg -wrong about the 
soup and the “ curly kail,” I had swallowed enough to 
act as a powerful emetic before I was aware of the full 
extent of the bitter tasta At first we feared it was a 
deadly poison, and so we were all much reheved when 
the Iheestu, who picked up some of the rejected stalks, 
assured us that it was only green tobacco which had 
been cooked m the soup 

The desertion of our camp-followers was significant 
An army m India is followed by another army whose 
general or commander-m-chief is the bazaar Jcotwal^ 
These people carry all their household goods and 
families with them, their only houses bemg their little 
tents. The elder men, at the time of which I -write, 
cdfild all talk: of the -vnctories of Lords Lake and 
Combermere, and the Caubul war of 1840-42, and the 
younger hands could tell us of the -snctoiies of Lords 
Gough and Hardinge in the PunjS,b The younger 

^ The native official in charge of the bazaar , ho possesses certain 
magisterial powers 
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generatioiifljtpook Tip the handicrftftrf of thexr fathers, as 
berbera, cobblers, cooks saoeblaoks and so forth, a 
motley hive bred in oampa but unwrUke, always in 
the rear of the army Most of these camp-followers 
were low caste Hindoos very few of them were 
Mahommedans except the Wuettxes. I may remark that 
the Ihealu* and the dody bearers (the latter were under 
the hoepital guard) ware the only camp-followers who 
didnotdesertuawhenwecroesedintoOude.' Thenatives 
fully believed that our column was doomed to eitonnina 
tion there Is no doubt that they knew of the powerful 
force collecting in onr rear consisting of the Gwalior 
Contingent, which had neyer yet been beaten and wns 
supposed to be invindble, also of tbe Central India 
mutineers who were gathering for a fW*h attack on 
Cawnpore under the leadership of Kflnfl SJlhib Kooor 
Sing, TilnUa Topee, and other oommanders. But wo 
learned aH this afterwards^ when this army retook 
Cawnpore m our rear which story I wiU relate in its 
proper place. For the present, w© must resume our 
ed\Tinco mto Oude. 

Every hour s inarch brought us threo miles nearer 
Lucknow and before wo mode our first halt wo could 
distlnctl) hear the guns of the enemy bombarding the 
Ilosidenoy Foot-sore and tired as they were, the repOit 
of each salvo made the men step out with a firmer tread 
and a more determined resotvo to ovcrcomo all difl] 
cultics, and to carry relief to the beleaguered gnmson 

t 

» Tb« tAnafw*, or wiUf-wrim, t«n DOteJ for tmoy uid 
fid Utj la wrnj lodUo catnpds^ 
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and the helpless wolnen and children. I nv^iy mention 
that the cowaidly treachery of the enemy, and their 
barbarous murders of women and children, had converted 
the war of the IMutmy into a guerre d, la mort , — a war 
of the most cruel and exterminating form, in which no 
quarter was given on either side Up to the final relief 
of Lucknow and the second capture of Cawnpore, and 
the total rout of the Gwabor Contingent on the 6th of 
December, 185V, it would have been impossible for the 
Europeans to have guarded their prisoners, and, for that 
reason, it was obvious that prisoners were not to be 
taken , while on the part of the rebels, wherever they 
met a Christian or a white man, he was at once slam 
without pity or remorse, and natives who attempted to 
assist or conceal a distressed European did so at the 
nsk of their own bves and property. It was both 
horrible and demoralising for the army to be engaged in 
such a war Looking back to those days, over my long 
experience of thirty-five years m India, I must admit 
that, with few exceptions, the European soldiers went 
through the temble scenes of the Mutmy with great 
moderation, especially where women and children, or 
even unarmed men, came mto their power 

On the 10th of Uovembei the total force that could 
be*collected for the final rehef of Lucknow was en- 
camped on the plain about five miles m front of the 
AlumbSgh. The total strength was imder £.ve thousand 
of all arms, and the only reaUy complete regiment was 
the Nmety-Third Highlanders By this time the whole 
regiment, consistmg of ten compames, had reached the 
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front, iiumkarmg over a thousand men In fhe pnme of 
manhood, about seven hitndied of them having the 
Cnmean medals on their breasts. By the afretnoon of 
the 11th of November the whole force lyid been told 
off mto brigades. The Fifty Third Shropshire Light 
Infantry the Ninety Third and the Fourth Punj&b 
Infantry just come down from Delhi with Sir Hope 
Grant, formed the fourth bngade, under Colonel the 
Hon. Adrian Hope of the Ninety Third ns brignchor 
If I am not mistaken the whole of the Fifty-Third 
regiment were not present I think there were only 
six or seven companies and there was no field'Officer 
Captam Walton late commandant of the Oalontta 
Yolunteera, being the semor captain present^ Under 
these circumstances Colonel Gordon, of ours was 
temporarily put m command of the Fifty Third. The 
whole force was formed up in a Ime of columns on the 
afternoon of the 11th for the inspection of the Com 
mandor in Chief The Ninety Third formed the extreme 
loft of the Imo iu quarterniistimce column, in full High 
land costume, with feather bonnots and dork waving 
plumes a solid moss of brawny limbed men. I have 
^ never seen a more magnificent regiment than the 
Ninety Third looked that day and I was, and still am 
pTO\id to base Covined one of Ita units. ^ 

The old Chief rode dong the line, commencing from 
^ ^He right halting and addressing a short speech to each 
iUjcs, on-^ Qg jjg came along The eyes of the Ninety Third 
I Yb, tmned townnU Sir CoUn end Ills staff as 
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*S!r Co/h'/s S/’ccr/; , 

lie nfhenccd’ tlic men icmaikmg nmnnf^ ^lenl^el\es that 
none of the oihci corp^ had gnon liim a single cheer, 
bill had taken \\hate\er ho hail <aul to them in solemn 
silence At iasl.he ajiproached us , ^^e weie called to 
attention, and funned clo^-e column, so that c\er3 man 
might hc'u •\^hat^\.l‘' ‘-aid. When Sii Cohn rode up, he 
, appeared to liaAo a worn and hagitard evjirec^-ion on his 
face, but he was reecned with •^iich a chcei, oi lathei 
shout of welcome, as made the echoes iing fioin the 
Almnhagh and the surionnding woods JIis wiinklcd 
blow at once became smooth, and his weaiicd-looking 
features broke into a smile, as he ncknow lodged the cheer 
by a hearty salute, and addia'^sed us almost evactly as 
follows I stood near liim and heard eveiy word 
“ Niuet}’-Third > when I took leave of you in Portsmouth, 
I never thought I should see you again I expected the 
bugle, or maybe the bagpipes, to sound a call loi me to go 
somew'bere else long before you w'ould be likely to letnin 
to our dearly-loved home But anothei commandei has 
decreed it otherwise, and here I am prepared to lead you 
through another campaign And I must tell you, my 
lads, there is work of difficulty and danger before us, — 
harder work and greater dangers than any we encountered 
in the Crimea But I trust to you to overcome the diffi- 
culties and to brave the dangers The eyes of the people 
at home, — I may say tlie eyes of Europe and of the whole 
of Christendom are upon us, and we must relieve our 
countrymen, women, and cluldren, now §hnt up m the 
Eesidency of Lucknow The hves at stake are not 
merely those of soldiers, who might well be expected to 

D 
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cat themsefvea out, or to ^le sword m iiani "W^e Imve 
to rescue helpless women and chfldren from a fate worse 
than death. When you meet the enemy you must 
remember that he la well armed and well provided with 
ammunition, and that he can play at long bowls as well 
as you can, especially from behmd loopholed ■uolls. 
So wh^n we make on attack you must come to close , 
quarters os quickly as possible, keep well together 
and use the bayonet Bemember that the cowardly 
sepoys who ore eager to murder women and children 
cannot look a Eurupoan soldier in tho face when it is 
accompanied with cold steel Ninety Third ! you are 
my own lads, I rely on you to do the work I “ A voice 
from the ranks called oot “Ay ay Sir Cohn ye ken 
ns and we ken you well bnng the women and children 
out 0 Lookuow or die wi you In the attempt 1 " and tho 
whole regiment burst into another nnging cheer which 
was taken op by tho whole line. 

I may here mention tho service rondored to tho 
relionng force b} Mr Kavonagh, on enterpnse of con 
Bummato danog which won for him a wcll-desorved 
Victoria Cross only those who know tho state of 
Lucknow ot the timo can fully apprcclato tho penis he 
encountered, or the value of the scrvico ho rendered. 

own company made up to ono hundred men, with 
a troop of tho Ninth I^ccn and a comiianj of tho 
Fourth Ihiujftb Infantry formed tho oil\anco piqurt 
ot wliich Mr.4Ka\anagb who had made hla way from 
tlie Itcsidency llirou^li the heart of the enemy dis- 
guised as a natlse scout arrired. I will not giro any 
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'U:\i\ fu Lo ' !i<.v .Mi'j it ‘ainomitln./ . niid (.oii- 
th' CoUiKundi. r-in-Oi’' 1 li’ui iiu pK'ii of tho 
f'H'i tKiro rit( x ui tlo Toi.^f’, <,i, for that 
ij' iUr, mi J'nn {" ill out itl< t:to It-'uhnc), v. ho Iji- 'a 
liio ^trono of th^ cii- nn or thu Hitn-ioues of 
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foroud till ir A i\ into (ho To idt ih \, tin n udsnnce 
throupii 4ud' ^ of n)tnt-at« nnd nnrinu Inues 'J'hu 
s^qttol n v.-ul knov.n The* T\di'\iiio foirc into tho 
Ih’Sjdcfic\, hit! th<y )n<l lo't lo iiirtti} jnon in tJte 
nlP injit tTiul t}ie\ v.(io uimbh’ to rorno out a;,'aiii in 
charge of tlic t\oinon and < inldion, and so the) \\t*ie 
tlieincf'hes hesioged In onr force, among tlie ranlts 
(I don’t knov. v. hat the pints of tlie Commandci-in- 
Cluof were), it was understood tliat w’e were to advance 
oil the Ttesidenc) b) the same route ns Genet als Have- 
lock and Oiitram liad done, and tltafc tlie streets were 
all duly prepared foi giving us a warm icception But 
after “Lucknow ’’ Kavanngh, wlio thoroughly know tho 
ground, came out to act as a guide to tho relieving 
force, the Commander-in-Chief was supposed to have 
altered the plan of Ins line of advance Instead of 
forcing his way through loojiholed and nariow lanes, 
he decided to avoid the city altogether, and advance 
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thiongh. the^Diltocahi park and by the n^t bank of 
tbe Goomtee, bavuig thua only bix or seven posts to 
force, instead of running the gauntlet of mflea of 
fortified streets. The strongest positiops irhioh ive hod 
to attack on this route were the Dilkooshd palace and 
park, the Martim 6 re college, the Thirty-Second mess- 
house the Secondrabfigh the ShAh Nujeef^ and the 
Mob MunnL The force in the Residency would thus 
be able to assist and to distract the enemy by advanc- 
ing from their side to meet us at the Chutter kfuniil 
and other positions. This was what was behoved in 
the camp to be the intentions of the Commander m 
Chief and the supposed change of route was attributed 
to the arrival of Jfr Kavanagb and whatever history 
may say I behove this is the correct statement of the 
position. It will thus bo seen and understood by any 
one liaving a plan of Lucknow before him —and thoro 
18 no want of plans now — that the services rendered by 
ilr Kavanagh were of tho greatest value to the country 
and to the rehev mg force, and wero by no means over 
paid. I mention this because on ray recent visit to 
Lucknow I raot somo geotlcmon ot the Roj'nl Hotel 
who appeared to think lightly of Mr Kavanagh a 
gallant deed and that fact has mode me as a soldier of 
the teUcviug force put on record tuy Impte sious of Iho 
great vnlnu of tho service he rendered at a most critical 
juncture in the fortunes of the country * 

Ry th'' nfterpoon of the 12 lli of J^orember tho total 

* Ivirauf;h n« > Eim|<no eln^ io oo* of e# 1/ 1 a Ul ln| 
Oonnuotal otUea. 
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' The Rchevmg Fo7'ce 


foice mide?' command of Sn Cohn Camj^bell for the 
final rehef of Lucknow numbered only four thousand 
five bundled and fifty men of all aims and thirty- two 
guns — the li^aviest being 24-poundeis — and two 8-inch 
howitzers, manned by the Naval Brigade under Cap- 
tam "William Peel of gloiious memory I have read 
some accounts that mentioned 68-pounders, but this 
IS a mistake , the 68 - pounders had to be left at 
Allahabad when we started, for want of cattle to 
diag them There are four 68 -pounders now m the 
Eesidency giounds at Lucknow, which, durmg my 
lecent visit, the guide pomted out to me as the 
guns which breached the walls of the Secundrab^gh,^ 
and finally reheved the Eesidency, but this is an 
error The 68-pounders did not reach Lucknow tiE 
the 2nd of March, 1868 I am positive on this 
pomt, because I myself assisted to drag the guns into 
position in the assault on the SecundrabS.gh, and I 
was on guard on the guns m AEahabad when the 
68-pounders had to be sent into the fort for want of 
buEocks, and I next saw them when they crossed 
the nver at Cawnpore and joined the ordnance park 
at Oon4o in Pebruary, 1868 They were first used 
on the works m defence of the Martini^re, fired from 
tSe Dilkooshd park, and were advanced as the out- 
works weie earned till they bleached the defences 
around the Begum’s palace on the 11th of Maich This 
is a small matter , I only wish to point out that the 
four 68-poimders now m the Eesidency giounds are 


^ Bd^Ti means a garden, nsnally surrounded by bigb walls. 
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noi the gnni which relieved the gnmson m ^November 
1867 

On the 18th of November a strong force of which 
the Ninety Third formed the infantry w^ s§nt to attack 
the mud fort of JellAlabftd, lying between the Alnm 
bdgh and the IDUkooshi, on the right of Sir Colin 
Campbells advance. As soon as the artillery opened 
fire on the fort the enemy retired, and the force 
advanced and covered the engmeers until they had 
completed arrangements for blowing in the mam gate 
and breaching the ramparts so that it would bo impos- 
sible for JellAlabdd to be occupied in onr rear This was 
finished before dark, and the force retnmod to comp in 
front of the Alambfigh, where we rested folly occoutrod. 

^7e commenced out advance on the Dilkc>oslui pork 
and palace by daybreak next morning tho 14th. Tho 
fourth brigade composed of tho Filty Tliird Ninety 
Third and Fourth Punjilb regiments, with a strong force 
of artillery reached tho walls of the Dilkooslii park as 
tho sun ivas rising Hero wo halted till a breach was 
made in tho wall sufficiently wide to allow the Ninety 
Tliird to march through in doable column of companies 
and to form line inside on the two centre companies. 

■\^^lile wo wens halted my company and No, 8 
Captain "W niiauis company wero in a Geld of beautiful 
carrots, which the men wore pulling up and eating raw 
I remember ns if it were only yesterday a young lad 
not turned twenty Kenneth ilackcnim by narae of 
Na 8 company making a remark that tlic^e mlglit be 
tho Ust carro J many of a» would eat, and with that ho 
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nslced tlio o*)loui-bcfgeant of the company, \;lio belonged 
to the same place as himsiilf, to wiitc to Ins mother 
should ain thing happen to him. The colour-sergeant 
of couise promi'^ed to do so, telling joung I\Jnckcnzie 
not to let such gloomy thoughts enter Ins mind Im- 
nicdiatel} after tins the oidei uns passed for the legi- 
inent to ad\ance hy dnuhlc column of companies from 
the centre, and to form line on the two centie companies 
inside the paik The enclosuie su armed uith deer, 
both black buck and spotted, but thcic weie no signs 
of the enemy, and a stafl-otlicer of the aitilleiy galloped 
to the fiont to reconnoitre Tins oflicci was none other 
than our present Commandei-in-Chief, then Lieutenant 
Loberts, Deputy Assistant Quaitcimastei-Gcneial of 
Artillery, w’ho had joined our foice at Cawnpoie, and 
had been associated with the Ninety-Thud in seveial 
skirmishes which had taken pl.tce in the advance on 
AlunibSgh He waas at that time fannliaily knowm 
among us as “Plucky w^ee Bobs” About half of the 
regiment had passed thiough the breach and w’cie 
formmg into line right and left on the two centie com- 
panies, when we noticed the staff-officer halt and wheel 
round to return, signalling for the aitillery to advance, 
and immediately a masked battery of six guns opened 
lire on us from behmd the Dilkoosha palace The first 
round shot passed through our column, between the 
right of No 7 company and the line, as the company 
was wheehng into line, but the second shot was better 
aimed and struck the charger of LIbutenant Koberts 
just behind the rider, apparently cuttmg the horse in 
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two both lyjreo and nder falling in a oobfosed heap 
amidst the dust where thb shot Btruot after passing 
through the loins of the horse. Some of the men 
eicltumed, ■ Pluokj wee Bobs is done for 1 " ^ The same 
shot, a 9 pounder ncochetted at almost a right angle, 
and m its coarse struck poor young Kenneth Mhckenxie 
on the side of his head, taking the skull clean off just 
level with his ears. He fell just m front of me, and I 
had to step over his body before a single drop of blood 
had had time to flow The colour sergeant of hia com 
pony turned to me and said " Poor lad I how can I tell 
hi3 poor mother What would she think if she were 
to see him now I He was her fa^ounte laddie t* 
There was no leisure for moralising, however we were 
completely withm the rang© of the enemy s guns and 
the next shot out down seven or dght of tbo light com 
pany and old Colonel I/utb Do) wos calling out, 
"Keep steadr men dose up the ranks, and dont 
waver in face of a battery manned b^ cowardly 
Asistics.” The shots were now coming thick bounding 
along the IianI ground ond hloclicon the adjutant 
was behind the lino felling tho men in an undertone 
" Don t mind the colonel open out and let them [tbo 
round shot] through keep plontj of room ond watch 
tho sliot” By this tiino the slaff-ofOocr whoso hor^e 
only had been killed under him had got clear of the 
carcase end the Binetj Third seeing him on his 
feet again gn\o him a routing choir He was soon 
in tho saddle df a spare horse, and the artillery 
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dashed to tBe front under his direction, takfng the guns 
of the enemy m flank TBe sepoys bolted down the 
hill for shelter in the Martmi^re, while our little force 
took possessipn of the Dilkooshd palace The ISTinety- 
Third had lost ten men killed and wounded hy the 
time we had driven the enemy and their guns through 
the long grass mto the entrenchments m front of the 
Martini^re I may note here that there were very few 
trees on the Dilkooshd, heights at this time, and between 
the heights and the city there was a bare plam, so that 
signals could be passed between us and the Residency 
A semaphore was erected on the top of the palace as 
soon as it was taken, and messages, m accordance with 
a code of signals brought out hy Kavanagh, were inter- 
changed with the Eesidency The 15th was a Sunday, 
the force did not advance till the afternoon, as it had 
been decided to wait for the rear-guard and provisions 
and the spare ammumtion, etc,, to close up About two 
o’clock Peel’s guns, covered by the ISTmety-Third, 
advanced, and we drove the enemy from the Maitini^re 
and occupied it, the semaphore being then removed 
from the Dilkoosha to the Martmi^re 

The Ninety - Third held the Martini^re and the 
grounds to the left of it, facing the city, till about two 
A.fi on Monday the 16th of November, when Captain 
Peel’s battery discharged seveial rockets as a signal to 
the Eesidency that we were about to commence our 
march through the city We were then formed up 
and served with some rations, which had been cooked 
m the rear, each man receiving what was supposed to 
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be three Ite. of beeli boiled in 8^t eo that it would 
keep and the usnal dozen bf commisaariat biscnitB and 
a canteenfol of tea cooked on the ground. Just 
before we started I saw Sir Colm drmkiijg his tea, the 
same kind as that served out to the men oat of a 
Ninety Third soldiers canteen. Wnting of the rehef 
of Lncknow Lady Inglis in her lately published 
journal states, under date the 18th of November 1867 
two days after the time of which I wnte Sir Colin 
Campbell is much liked he is living now exactly as 
a pnvate soldior takes his rations and lies down 
wherever he can to rest. This the men like and be is 
a fine soldier A Commander in Chief jnst now has 
indeed no enviable position.'* That is true the 
Comniauder m Chief bad only a stafl* sergeants tent 
(when he Kai a tent) and oil his baggage was carried 
by one camel in a pair of camel trunks marked "His 
Excellency the CoDUuander iD-Chiet" I suppose this 
was jKur cneoura^r let autres, some of whom required six 
or seven camels and as many os four bullock hackeries, 
if they could have got them to enny tbclr stutt 

AAcr getting our three dajs rations ond tea, tho 
Ninety Third were formed up and tho roll was called 
to see that none except those known to bo woundwl or 
sick were missing Sir Colm again addressed the 
men, telling ns that there was heavy work before on, 
and that we must Imld well together nod as much ai 
posdblo 1 cep in thrcts and that os soon as n o stormed 
a position wo were to use the bayonet Tlio Cf’ntro 
man of each group of three was to make the attact 
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and the othei two to come to his assistnnce^with then 
bayonets light and left We weie not to hie a single 
bullet after we got inside a position, unless we weie 
certain of hitiing,oui enemy, foi fear of wounding our 
own men To use the bayonet with effect we weie 
ordeied, as I say, to group in threes and mutually 
assist each other, for by such action we would soon 
bayonet the enemy down although they might be ten 
to one , which as a matter of fact they were It was 
by strictly following this advice and keeping cool and 
mutually assisting each othei that the bayonet was 
used with such teriible effect inside the Secundra- 
bagh It was exactly as Sir Colin had foietold m his 
address in fiont of the jy.umb^gh. He knew the 
sepoys well, that when bi ought to the point of the 
bayonet they could not look the Euiopeans m the 
face Eor all that they fought like devils In addition 
to their muskets, all the men in the Secundiab%h 
were aimed with swords fiom the Kmg of Oude’s 
magazines, and the native tvlwdis were as shaip as 
razors I have nevei seen another fact noticed, that 
when they had filed their muskets, they hurled them 
amongst us like javelms, bayonets first, and then 
drawmg their tvlwdis, rushed madly on to their 
destruction, slashing in bhnd fury with their swords 
and using them as one sees sticks used in the sham 
fights on the last night of the Mohurrum ^ As they 
rushed on us shoutmg "Been ^ BeenJ (The Eaith 1 
the Faith !) ” they actually threw themselves under the 

* The great Mussulman carnival 
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bayoneta afid drushed at oar legs. It vma Swing to tliiw 
fact that more than half of our wonnded were injnred 
by sword-onta. 

From the Uartim^ we slowly jndtflilently com 
menoed our advance across the canal, the front of the 
column being directed by Mr Kavanagh and hia native 
gulda Just as morning broke wo bad reached the 
ontskirta of a village on the eaat side of the Soonndra 
bflgh. Here a halt was made for the heavy guns to be 
bronght to the front, three companies of the Ninety 
Third with some more ortilloiy being diverted to the 
left under oommand of Colonel Leith Hay to attack 
the old Thirty-Second barracks, a large buHding in the 
form of a cross strongly flanked with earthworks. The 
rest of the force advanced through tho nJlago by a 
narrow lone, from which the enemy was driven by ns 
into the Scoandrablgh. 

About the ceutro of tho villngo another abort halt 
was niflda Hero wo saw a naked wretch of a atrong 
muscular build, with his head closely sliaven except 
for the tuft on Ids crown ond his faco all atrenked in a 
hideous manner with white ond red point his body 
emcarod with asheJ. Ho was sitting on a leopard a 
akin counting a rosary of bead^ A vonng atafT-officcr 
I think it was Captain A O kfajme Deputy Assistant 
Qnartonuostor General was making his wav to tho 
front, wlicn a man of my company named James 
Wlion pomt^ to this painted wntch saving "I 
would lilc to try my baronet on the hide of tint 
jninted pconndrtl, who looks a murderer’* Captain 
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MajTie replied “Oh don’t touch him, th^sc fellows 
are haimless Hindoo jogccs} and won’t hint us It 
IS the Mahommedans that are to blame for tlie horrors 
of this Mutinv” ,The words had scaicely been utteied 
when the painted scoundrel stopped counting the 
beads, slipped his hand under the leopard slcin, and 
^ as quick as lightning brought out a shoit, brass, bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss and fired the contents of it into 
Captain Slayne’s chest at a distance of only a few 
feet His action was as quick as it was unexpected, 
and Captam hlayne was unable to avoid the shot, or 
the men to prevent it Immediately our men were 
upon the assassin , there was no means of escape for 
him, and he was quickly bayoneted Since then I 
have never seen a pamted Hindoo, but I mvoluntanly 
raise my hand to knock him down Erom that hour 
I formed the opinion (which I have never had cause to 
alter smee) that the pampered high-caste Hmdoo sepoys 
had far more to do with the Mutmy and the cowardly 
murders of women and children, than the Mahomme- 
dans, although the latter still bear most of the blame. 

Immediately after this mcident we advanced through 
the village and came m front of the Secundrab^h, 
when a murderous fire was opened on us from the 
loc^holed wall and from the windows and flat roof of 
a two-stoned buildmg in the centre of the garden I " 
may note that this building has long smee been 
demolished , no trace of it now remains except the 
small garden-house with the row of piUaxs where the 

^ Eeligious mendicants. 
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m)niidDd knd dead of the Ninety ^ird were collected , 
the marble flooring has, however been removed 
Having got throngh the vflloge, onr men and the 
saflors manned the dmg ropes of tl^e liea\y guns, and 
these wore run up to within one hundred yards or 
even less of the wolL As soon as the guns opened fire 
the Infantry Bngade was made to talce shelter at the 
back of a low mud waD behind the guns, the men 
taking steady aim at every loophole from winch we 
could see the muaket-barrels of the enemy protruding. 
The Commander In-Obief and his stall were close beside 
the guns Str Colin evoiy now and sgain tunung round 
-when a man was bit, calling out, “Lie down Ninety 
Third he down I Every man of yon is worth his 
weight m gold to England to day I" 

The first shots f^m our gnus passed tlirougii tlio 
wall piercing it os though it were a piece of cloth and 
without knocking the surToandjDg brickwork nwa) 
Accounts dllTer but my impression has alwa^'s been 
that it was from Imlf to throo-qnarters of an hour tlmt 
the guns battered at the walla Dnnng this time the 
men both artillery and sailors working the guns with 
out any coier so close to the enemy • loopholes were 
falling fast over two guns crows liaving been disahloo 
or killed before the wall was breached. After holes imd 
been pounded throngh the wall In man) j larei largo 
blocks of bnck-ond mortar commenced to fall out, and 
then portions of tho wall came donm bodily Icarlag 
\Tide gaps. Thcrvuiwn a sergeant of tho lift) Third, 
who had served under ^'ir Colin Campbell in the 1 unjll>, 
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presuming on old acq[uamtance, called out Sir Ooliu, 
your Excellency, let the inWtiy storm , let the two 
‘Thuds ’ at them [meaning the Eifty-Third and Einety- 
Thud], and A^U^oon make shoit work of the murder- 
mg villains ' ” The sergeant who called to Sir Cohn 
was a "Welshman, and I recognised him thirty-five years 
afterwards as old Joe Lee, the present proprietor of the 
Eailway Hotel m Cawnpore He was always known 
as Dobbm m his regiment , and Sir Cohn, who had a 
most wonderful memory for names and faces, turning 
to Greneral Sir Wilham Mansfield who had formerly 
served m the Eifty- Third, said, "Isn’t that Sergeant 
Dobbin ? ” General Mansfield rephed in the affirmative , 
and Sir Cohn, turnmg to Lee, said, “ Do you think the 
breach is wide enough, Dobbm ? ” Lee rephed, " Part 
of us can get through and hold it tiQ the pioneers widen 
it with their crowbars to allow the rest to get in ” The 
word was then passed to the Eouith Punjabis to prepare 
to lead the assault, and after a few more rounds were 
fired, the charge was ordeied The PunjS,bis dashed 
over the mud wall shoutmg the war-cry of the Sikhs, 
“ Jai Klidha Jee ' ” ^ led by then two European officers, 
who were both shot down before they had gone a few 
yards This staggered the Sikhs, and they halted. As 
soon as Sn Cohn saw them waver, he turned to Colonel 
Ewait, who was m command of the seven companies of 
the Hmety-Thnd (Colonel Leith-Hay bemg m command 
of the assault on the Thnty-Second barracks), and said 
" Colonel Ewart, brmg on the tartan — let my own lads 
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at thanL* ^Before the oomimind could b©^ repeated or 
the boglerB had tune to sound the odrance, the whole 
seven compomea, like one man leaped over the wall 
with such a yell of pent-np rage as I hai never heard 
before nor since. It was not a cheer but a concentrated 
yell of rage and ferocity that made the echoes nng agam , 
and it must have struck tarrorinto the defenders, for thoy 
actually ceased firing, and we could see them through the 
breach rushing from the outside wall to take shelter in 
the two-stoned biuldmg in the centre of the garden the 
gate and doors of which they firmly barred. Here I 
must not omit to pay a tnbut© of respect to the memory 
of Pipe-hl^or John M'Leod who, with serven pipers 
the other three being with then* companies attacking 
the barrack's struck up tho Highland Charge, caDcd by 
some Tkt Ilawjht <f Oivmddl, and by others On 
vn the Tartan — the famous charge of the great Moo 
troae when he lod his Highlanders so often to >uotoTy 
IVhen all was over and Sir CoUn complimontod tho 
pipe-major on the way he had played John said "I 
thought the boys would feoht better n-f tho notfonol 
musio to cheer them,* 

Tlio storming of the Sccundrabdgh has been so oflon 
deicntv'd that I need not dwell on tho general octloa 
Once insi'ie tho Fift} Tlurd (who got in by a wmtibw 
or small door In tho rvall to tho right of tlie liolo by 
wluch wo go^ tbrougli) and tho Sjklis who followed ns 
joined the Mncty Third and ke^^lng together tho 
bayonet did Uie* work. As I beforo remarked 1 could 
wnto pages about tho actions of indlmlnal men wlioso 
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names \m 11 ne^el be bnown to bistoiy Altliongh 
pressed for space, I must notice the behaviour of one or 
two J3uL I must lca\p (bis to another clmpter, the 
present one lior nljcady become loo long. 


NOTE 

With regard to tlie incident mentioned on page 40 
Captain W T Fur$c, ADC to his E\cellcnc}, iviote to me 
as follons “Dear Forbes- Jlitchell — His Excellency has itiad 
jour itutmy Rcnimisccnces with great interest, and thinks they 
are a \ery true descnption of the eieuts of that time. He 
wishes me, howeier, to draw }our attention to a mistake} on 
haie made in stating that ‘the horse of Lieutenant Roberts was 
shot down under liini ’ But the Chief lemembers that though 
he was in the position which you assign to him at that moment, 
it ivas not his horse that was shot, but the horse of a trooper of 
the squadron commanded b} Lieut J Watson (now' Sir John 
Watson, VC, ILCB), who happened to be near Lord Roberta 
at the time ” 

Now I could not undeistand this, because I had entered in 
my note-book that Lieutenant Fred Roberts, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General of Aitillery, was the first man to enter 
the Dilkooshd park and ride to the front to leconnoitie, that the 
enemy opened fire on him at point-blank range from a masked 
battery of 9-pounder gims, and that his horbo was shot imder 
lum near the Yellow Bimgalow (the name by which we then 
knew the Dilkooshd palace) on the mornmg of the 14th of 
November, 1867 Amd I was confident that about half-a-dozen 
men^^with Captain Dalziel ran out from the light company of 
the Nmety-Thud to go to the assistance of Lieutenant Roberts, 
when we all saw him get on his feet and remount what we 
beheved was a spare horse The men of the light company, 
seeing that their assistance was not required, returned to the 
Ime, and directly we saw Lieutenant Roberts m the saddle agam, 
unhurt, the w hole regiment, officers and men, gave him a hearty 
cheer But here was the Commander-m- Chief, through his 
aide-de-camp, teUing mo that I was incorrect 1 I could not 

E 
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ftceormt for\t till I obtAinod An Interr^w with ^ili Excellenc}^, 
when be explained to me that aAer he went peet the Nlnetj 
Thiid throngh the breadi In the wall of the Dilkooshii pnrk, 
Lientenant Wataon eent a trooper after him, and that the 
trooper was close to him when the batterj utd 

opened fire on them, the gona baring been laid for their horees 
that the eecond shot •track the troopers hotee aa doKribed 
bj me, the horse and ndcr ftlHng together amldft the dost 
knocked np bj the other round ahot { and that he, aa a matter 
of coone, dismoonted and aaaiated the trooper to get from under 
the dead horse, and aa he remounted after planning this 
homnne and dangeroni service to the fallen trooper the Kinetj 
Third set op their cheer aa I desenbed. 

how I most aaj the tme facta of tbti Incident rather add to 
the Irmrerj of tbe action. The joong lieutenant, who conld 
thua eoollj dicQount and extricate a trooper from under a dead 
hone within potntddank range of a well-semd batterj of 0> 
pounder guns, waa evlj qoallfjing fnr the dlatlngulahtd poaiUon 
which be baa since reached. 



CHAPTER lY 


THE NINETT-THIED — AITECDOTES OF THE SECTJNDEABIgH 
— GENERAL EWART — THE SHIh NHJEEF 

In the first chapter of these reminiscences I mentioned 
that, before leaving Dover, the RTmety-Third ohtamed 
a number of volunteers from the other Highland regi- 
ments serving m England Ours was the only Highland 
regiment told off for the China expedition, and it was 
currently whispered that Lord Elgm had specially asked 
for us to form his guard of honour at the court of 
China after he had admmistered a due castigation to 
the Chinese Whether the report was true or not, the 
belief did the regiment no harm , it added to the espnt 
de corps which was already a promment feelmg m the 
regiment, and enabled the hoys to boast to the girls m 
Portsmouth that they were "a cut above” the other 
corps of the army In support of this, the fact is worthy 
of .Aeing put on record that although the regiment was 
not (as IS usually the case) confined to barracks the 
mght before embarking, hut were allowed leave till 
midnight, still, when the time to leave the barracks 
came, there was not a smgle man ahseuf? nor a prisoner 
m the guard-room , and General Britain put it in gam- 
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son ordeiwthat lie had never beefi able to‘say the same 
of any other corps during the time he had commanded 
the Portemonth garrison. But the Ninety Third were 
no ordinary regiment They were then tjie most Scotch 
of all the Highland regimenU, in bnef they were a 
military Highland parish minister and elders com- 
plete. The elders were selected ljt>m among the men 
of aH ranks, — two sergeanta, two corporals and two 
privates and I believe it was the only regiment in the 
army which had a rogulor eemco of Communion plate , 
and m tune of peace the Holy Communion, according 
to the Church of Scotland, was odministerod by the 
regimental chaplain twice a year I hope the young 
second battohon of tbo Argyle and SuthorUnd High 
landers are like the old Ninety Third m this 
respect. At the same time I don t ask thorn ever to 
pray for the men who took sway the numbers from our 
regiments may tboir beards bo dofiled is the only 
feeling I havo for them. By taking away tho old 
numbers a groat deal was lost, ond os far as I can sco 
nothing has boon gained except confuslcra and the 
utter cffaccment of oil tho old traditions of tho army 
Tho old numbers could cosily hn\o been rutamed along 
with tho torriUinal designations, I hope at all events 
that tho present regiment will never forget thej ‘uro 
tlio descendants of tho old Ninety Third tlio “Tliln 
Bed Lino’* which Sir Colin Campbell dL'loincd to 
form four deep to meet tbo Iin.sian cavalry on tho 
morning of tho memorable 25th of October 18'’! — 
"Steady Ninety Tlilnl, keep steady I Piinn Ml tlml 
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eagerno''^!” wore Sir Co]in'‘j mcinoiablo wouls But 
I aiu dc^ciiliing tlie x^huf of Jaiekuow, not. the “ Tliin 
Bed Line" of Bakicbnn 

j\mong (he'\okmtec i-s wlio ciiino from the Sevent} • 
Second was a man named .lame^’ AVallacr JIc and 
‘■L\ otliers from the same legnnent loined ni) company 
• 'Wallace was not. Ins ical name, hut lie ne\ci took an} 
one into Ill's confidence, noi was he cioi known to 
ha\c nin coiTCspcmdcnce, lie neither wiotc nor 
received any lettem, and he was usually so taciturn in 
his manner that he was known in the compaii} ns the 
Quaker, a name which lind followed liim fiom the 
Seventy-Second lie had e\idcntly icccned a supeiioi 
education, for if asked foi any infoimation by a more 
Ignorant comrade, he would at once give it, or 
questioned as to the translation of a I^tm or French 
quotation in a book, lie wmuld give it without the least 
hesitation I have often seen liim on the voyage out 
walkmg up and down the deck of the Bcllcislc durmg 
the watches of the night, repeating the famous 
poem of Lauiartme, Lc Oliun du Sohiavre, commen- 
cing 

Hilaa ! rentrer tout eeul dans sn ninison d(!!seite 

^ Sans TOir h ^ olre approclie line fendtre ouvertc. 

Takmg him all m all Quaker Wallace was a strange 
enigma which no one could solve 'When pressed to 
take promotion, for which his superior., education weU 
fitted him, he absolutely refused, always saymg that he 
had come to the Ninety-Third for a ceitam purpose, 
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and when that pnrpose wna accomplished he onlj 
wished to die 

With hit lack to the field, end hif feet to the foe I 

And leering in hottle no hlot on his 

Look prottdlT to Heamn from the death hod of feme. 

Dormg the march to Lnoknow it waa a common thing 
to hear the men in my company aay they would gire a 
day B grog to aee Quaker IVallace imder fire , and the 
tmiB hmi now come for their gratificatioTL 

There woa another man in tho company who had 
joined the regiment m Turkey before embarking for 
the Crunea. He waa also a man of anpenor education, 
but in many reapccta the very antitheria of Wallace. 
He waa both wild and reckless, and used often to 
receive money sent to him from some one which ho 
aa n^ulari) spent in drink. He went under the name 
of Hope but that was also known to be on aaaumcd 
name and when the votuntoere from the Seventy 
Second joined the regiment In Dover it was romaikcd 
that Wallace hod the oddross of Hope and had asked 
to be posted to tho same company let tho two men 
never spoke to one onotlicr, on the contrary they 
evidently liated each other with o mortal hatred. If 
tho history of these two men could bo known it would 
Without doubt form material for a most sensational 
novel 

Just about the time tho men were lightening their 
bolts and prepfinng fur tlio dash on tho brcncli of the 
Secundrahdgh this man Hope commenee^l to enn'e «dJ 
swear in such a manner that Caj'tiln Dawwn who 
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commanded ’ the coL&panj, checked him, tilling him 
that oaths and foul language »were no signs of hraverj 

Hope rephed that he did not care a d what the 

captam thought , that he would defy death , that the 
bullet was not yet moulded that would kill him , and 
he commenced exposmg himself above the mud waU 
behmd which we were lying The captam was just on 
* the pomt of ordermg a corporal and a fde of men to 
take Hope to the rear-guard as drunk and notous 
m presence of the enemy, when Pipe -Major John 
M'Leod, who was close to the captam, said “Don’t 
mmd the puir lad, sir, he’s not drunk, he is fey! 
[meamng doomed] It’s not himself that’s speakmg , 
he will never see the sun set ” The words were barely 
out of the pipe-major’s mouth when Hope sprang up 
on the top of the mud wall, and a bullet struck him on 
the right side, hittmg the buckle of his purse belt, 
which diverted its course, and instead of gomg nght 
through his body it cut him round the front of his 
belly below the waist-belt, makmg a deep wound, and 
his bowels burst out fall mg down to his knees He 
sank down at once, gasping for breath, when a couple 
of bullets went through his chest and he died without 
a groan John M'Leod turned and said to Captam 
Dtwson, “I told you so, sir The lad was fey! I 
am never deceived m a fey man ! It was not himself 
who spoke when swearmg m yon temble manner” 
Just at this time Quaker Wallace, who had evidently 
been a witness of Hope’s tragic end, ?porked his way 
along to where the dead man lay, and looking on the 
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distorted features he aolemnly laid "Tlie fool hath 
said in Ms heart there is ao God. Vengeance is mine, 
I win repay saitb the Lord. I cami to ihs Ifineiy 
Thtrd to Me UuU man die/*’ All this fiappened only 
a few seconds before the assault ^ras ordered, and 
attracted but httle attention except from those who 
were immediate witnesses of the incident. The 
gunners were falling fast and almost all eyes woro 
turned on them and the breach. When the signal 
for the assault was given, Qualmr Wallace went into 
the Secundrablgh like one of the Fimea, if there are 
male Funes plainly Belong death but not meeting it, 
and quoting the llCth Psalm Scotch version in metre, 
beginning at the first verso 

I lore tb« Lord, becoate my rviet 
And pray«rt H« did bear. 

I vbile I Ur«, wQl call cm llba, 

\Vbo bow'd to me HU car. 

And thus ho plunged into the Sccundrahigh quoting 
the next verso at every shot fired from his rifle and ot 
each thrust given by lus bayonet 

m of rilratkm take tbe cup, 

On Code tuuite wiU I cal) ; 

I'll pny my tow§ now to tbe Jxwd 
IMore IIU people alL 

It was gcncrallv ixportcd in the company that 
Quaker Vt nlhco single handed killed twenty men 
and one wonders at thv^ Tcmetubenng that he took no 
commdo with Imu and did not follow Sir Colins rule 
of " fighting iu thxxt^” but wheneicr he saw an enemy 
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lie “ wont fui ’’ him * I muj licie icmaik that tlie case 
of "Wallace pio\ed that., in *a tight like the Secundra- 
bagh \\hcic the eneiii} i'^ met hand to hand and foot to 
foot, the \\n\, to e<^cnpe death is to hi-avc it Of course 
AYnllace might lune been shot fiom a distance, and in 
that lospcct he only mn an c^en chance Mitli the 
othei'bj but \\herc\ei he rubhed \Mlh his ba}onct, the 
enemy did their utmost to give him a vide beith. 

the time the bayonet had done its voik of 
iclnbution, the throats of oui men vere lioarso with 
shouting "Cavnpoie' }ou bloody inurdereis !’’ The 
taste of the powder (those were the days when the 
muzzle-loading caitiidgcs had to be bitten with the 
teeth) made men almost mad with thiist, and with 
the sim high over head, and being fresh from England, 
with our feather bonnets, red coats, and heavy kilts, 
we felt the heat intensely 

In the centre of the inner court of the Secundra- 
b^gh there was a large fccpul ^ tree wath a very bushy 
top, round the foot of which were set a number of jars 
full of cool water. When the slaughter was almost 
over, many of our men went under the tree for the 
sake of its shade, and to quench their burning thirst 
with a draught of the cool water from the jars A 
ifamber however lay dead under this tree, both of the 
Eifty-Third and Nmety-Tliird, and the many bodies 
lymg m that particular spot attracted the notice of 
Captam Dawson, After havmg carefully exammed 
the wounds, he noticed that m every case the men had 
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evidently btfan shot from abova He theren^n stepped 
out from beneath the tfee, and called to Quabar 
Wallace to look up if he could see any one m the top 
of the tree, because all the dead under |t had appar 
ently been shot from above. Wallace had his rifle 
loaded and stepping back he carefully scanned the top 
of the tree. He almost immediately called out, “ I soe 
him, sir 1 ” and cocking his nfle he repeated aloud, 

m pay my towi now to the Lord 
Before Hie people alL 

He fired, and down fell a body dressed in a tight- 
fitting red jacket and tight fltting rose-coloured silk 
trousera and the breast of the jacket bursting open 
with the Coll showed that the wearer was a woman. 
She was armed with a pair of heavy old pattern cavalry 
pistols one of which was in her belt still loaded and 
her pouch was still about half full of ammunitiou 
while from her jicrch in the tree which bad boon care- 
fully prepared before the attack she bad killed more 
than half a-dozen mciL HTicn Wallace saw that the 
person witom ho shot was a woman ho burst into 
tears, exclaiming “ If I liad known it was a woman I 
would rather ha^e died a Uiousand dtalhs than liave 
harmed her" 

I cannot now recall although lie belonged to my 
com[«ny what became of Quaker A\ allace whether ho 
hved to go through the re t of the Mutiny or not I 
have long since lost mv pocket compiny roll but 1 
think ■\\alUcc took sick and was w-nt to Albhahad 
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from Caw iiporo, niid ^^ns cither invalided to England 
or died in the counti). 

B}' this tune all opjiosition had censed, and ovci tvo 
thousand of lhe.cn cm} lay dead within the building 
and tlie centre couiL The troops weio witlidrawn, 
and tlie mnstci-ioll of the Ninel} -Third was called ]iisb 
outside the gale, winch is still standing, on the level 
spot between the gate and the mound where the 
Euiopean dead arc buried 

■\Yhcn the roll was called it was found that the 
Niuet}"-Tlmd had nine otlicers and nmety-niue men, in 
all one bundled and eight, killed and w ounded The 
loll of the Eifty-Tliird was called alongside of us, and 
Sir Golm Campbell rode up and addressmg the men, 
spoke out m a clear voice “Eifty-Thiid and Ninety- 
Third, you have biuvely done your shaie of this 
morning's work, and Caw-npoie is avenged!" AVhere- 
upon one of the Eifty-Tliird sang out, "Three cheeis 
for the Commander-in-Chief, boys,” which was heartily 
responded to 

All this time there was perfect silence around us, 
the enemy evidently not bemg aware of how the tide 
of victory had rolled mside the Secundrab^lgh, foi not 
a^soul escaped fiom it to tell the tale The silence 
was so great that we could hear tlie pipers of the 
Seventy - Eighth playmg inside the Kesidency as a 
welcome to cheer us all There were lately, by the 
way, some writers who denied that the, Seventy-Eighth 
had their bagpipes and pipers with them at Lucknow 
This 18 not true , they had their pipes and played them 
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too I But Sve had barely saluted* the Commander in 
Chief with a cheer when a perfect hail of round-shot 
assailed ua both from Ae T&ra Kothi on our left and 
the ShAh Nnjeef on our right front But I must leave 
the account of our stonmng the SbAh Nujeef for a 
separote chapter 

I may here remark that on rovisiting Lucknow I 
did not see a single tablet or grave to show that any of 
the Ninety Third ore Imried there. Sorely Captains 
Dolzell and Lumsden and the men who lie in the 
mound to the cast of the gate of the Seonndrabdgh ore 
deserving of some memorial I But it is the old old 
story which was said to have been first written on the 
walls of Badajoi 

TMica w b rlf« tad dtsger nigh, 

God aad the Soldier la til the erj ; 

WET U erer tad wrongi tre righted, 

God U forgot tad the Soldier alighted 

I am surprised tliat tho officen of the Ninety 
Third Begiment have never taken any steps to erect 
some monument to tho momory of tho brave men wlio 
fell m Lucknow at its relief ond at tho siego in ilarcb 
1858. Neither is there a single tablet in the ^fcmoriol 
Churcli at Cawnpore in memory of tho Ninety Third 
although almost every one of tho other regiments liave 
tablets somewhere in the church. If I were n million 
airo I would mpelf erect a statue to Sir Colm Campbell 
on the spot where the muster roll of the Ninctr Tlilrd 
was called on the east of tho gate of ttie S^cundrobugh, 
with a hfe-sUed figur^of a private of the Hflr Tlunl 
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and Nmetj^hird, a^sailor and a Sikh at iach comer, 
with the names of eveiy nfan who fell m the assault 
on the 16th of November, 1857 , and as the Eoyal 
Artillery weijp also there, Sir Cohn should be repre- 
sented m the centre standmg on a gun, with a royal 
artilleryman holding a port-fire ready. 

Smce commencing these reminiscences I met a 
gentleman m Calcutta who told me that he had a 
eousm m the ISTmety-Tlurd, General J. A Ewart, who 
was with the regiment m the storming of the Seeundra- 
h%h, and he asked me if I remembered General Ewart 
This leads me to beheve that it would not be out of 
place if I were to relate the following narrative 
General Ewart, now Sir John Alexander Ewart, I am 
informed, is still ahve, and some mention of the part 
played by him, so far as I saw it, wiU form an appro- 
priate conclusion to the story of the takmg of the 
Secundrab^gh And should he ever read this narrative, 
I may inform him that it is written by one who was 
present when he was adopted mto the Clan Eorbes by 
our chief, the late Sir Charles Forbes, of Uewe and 
Edmglassie, Strathdon,. Aberdeenshire, and this fact 
alone will make the general receive my remarks with 
the feehngs of a clansman as weU as of my old com- 
ufander 

The remimscence of Secimdrab^gh which is here 
reproduced was called forth, I should state, by a para- 
graph which appeared at the time in the columns of 
The Calcutta StatcsTnan regardmg General Ewart. The 
paragraph was as follows 
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Otnenl fwui, not luTing been mplojed ^dnce be gnre 
orer tbe comnumd of the Al^fdiabad dlvitlon. cm tbe 30th of 
Noreniber 1879 wu placed on tbs retired list on the SOtb 
ttltimo [Kot 1864}, Oenerml £irart !• one of tbe fev if not 
the onlj genenly who refoacd a tranAfer from the AUababad 
CnmmiTid to a more faronnte dlTidon. bai teired for 
orer fortj-alz jeari, but baa onlj been emploTed once alnce 
girlng orer the command of tbe Serentj Eighth HighUnden in 
1864, and that wu for two and a half jeon In thia country 
He commanded the Ninety Third for abont eighteen montlka 
before joining the Serenty Eighth. He b in poueaalon of tbe 
Orlmean medal with four chtape, a noralty rather nowadaji. He 
loft bia left arm at tbe bottle of Cawnpore. 

I accordingly wrote to TK$ SiaUsman desiring to 
correct a alight inaccurate in Iho fflalomont that 
“Qcnoral Ewart oommanded tho Ninety Third for 
about eighteen months before jorning tbe Seventy 
Eighth." This is not I remariced, strictly correct, 
General Ewart never commanded tbe Ninety Third in 
the sense implied. Ho joined tho regiment os captom 
in 1848 exchanging from tho old Thirty Fifth Eoyol 
Sussex iTith Capbun Buchanan of the Ninety Thirtl 
and served in tho regiment till ho recei\ed the regi 
mental rank of lioalcnont-coloncl on llio dcnlh at 
Fort Rooyuh in April, 1858 of tho Hon. Adrian Hope. 
Colonel Fivart was then In England on sich leave, 
sufTuing from the loss of his arm and other wotindj 
and cichango<l into tho Seventy Ijghlh with Cotoa 1 
Stisted about tho end of 1050 m that ho never actually 
commaiuHl tho Ninety Tliinl for more tlian a U vr da)s 
at moat I will no» give n few facts about JjJm which 
may inlcre. t olh soldiers at 

During llic whole of Ills fomcc in IhcNinity Tlitrd, 
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both as captain anc? field- officer, Colonel *Ewnrt "was 
singularly devoted to duty, while careful, considerate, 
and attentive to the wants of his men m a way that 
made him myre ^beloved by those under his command 
than any officer I ever met dunng my sennce m the 
army To the best of my recollection, he was the only 
officer of the ISTmety-Third who received the clasp for 
Inkerman At that battle he was servmg on the staff 
of Loid Eaglan as Deputy-Assistant-Quaitermaster- 
General, and as such was on duty on the mormng of 
the battle, and I beheve he was the first officer of the 
British army who perceived the Eussian advance He 
was visitmg the outposts, as was his custom when on 
duty, m the early morning, and gave the alarm to Sir 
George Brown’s division, and then earned the news of 
the attack to Lord Eaglan. Eor his services at Inker- 
man he was promoted brevet heutenant- colonel, and 
on the termmation of the war, besides the Crimean 
medal with four clasps (Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, 
and Sebastopol), he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour and the Sardinian Medal, with the motto Al 
vdlore Mhlitare, and also the Turkish Order of the 
Medjidie 

Early m the attack on the Secundrab&gh three com- 
p9mes of the Hmety-Third were detached under Colonel 
Leith-Hay to clear the ground to the left and carry 
the barracks, and Colonel Ewart was left m command 
of 'the other seven companies For some tune we lay 
down sheltered by a low mud waU not more than one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred yards from the walls 
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of the Secuhdiabllgh to allow timS for the* heavy gnus 
to breach the garden wait Dtmng this time Colonel 
Ewart had dismcranted and stood exposed on the bonk 
picking off the enemy on the top of the «biiflding with 
one of the mens nfles \shioh he took, making the 
owner of the nfle lie down. 

It was an annoiia moment. The artillerymen were 
falling fast but, after a few diachaiges, a hole, — it 
could not bo called a brooch — was made and the order 
was given to the Fourth Punjftb Rifles to storm. They 
sprang out of cover as I have already descnbod, but 
before they were half way across the mtcrvcmng dis- 
tance, thoir commanding officer fell mortally wounded, 
and I think two others of their Enropcon officers wero 
severely wounded. This caused a slight halt of the 
Punjabis. Sir Colin called to Colonel Ewart " Ewart 
bnng on the tartan,” one of our buglers who was in 
attendance on Sir Colin sounded the adraiur and 
tlic whole of tho Ninety Tliird dashed from behind tho 
bonk. It has always been a disputed point who got 
through the holo first I bclic\*o the first mxin in 
was Lance Corporal Donnelly of tho hilncty Third 
who was killed Insido then Subadar Cokul Sing 
followed by Sergeant-Jfajor ^^urTay of tlio Xinety 
Third also killed and fourth, CajJtaln Boiroaglfi 
eovcrcly wounded. 

It was about this tlrao I got through myeclf pushed 
ap by Colonel Fwart who immcdul/'ly followed, ily 
Kt liad scorcrly loucluil th** ground insjdi when a 
sepoy G^^l point blank at me from amting tlie long 
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He a Colour 

grass a few )auls disUnt , The bullet stiuck the 
thiek biass clasp of my ^\alst-belt, but with such foice 
that it sent me "^ipiiining heels ovci head. The man 
who filed was’ cii<> down by Captain Coopei, of the 
IS^'inety-Thiid, who got through the hole abieast with 
myself When struck I felt just as one feels when 
, tripped up at a football match Befoio I regained my 
feet, I heard Ewai t say as he rushed past me, “ Poor 
fellow, lie IS done for" I was but stimned, and legain- 
lug my feet and my breath too, which was completely 
knocked out of me, I rushed on to the iiinei couit of 
the building, where I saw Ew'ait bare-headed, his 
feather bonnet harung been shot off his head, engaged in 
fierce hand-to-hand fight with several of the enemy 
I beheve he shot down five or six of them ivith Ins 
revolver By that tune the whole of the Nmety-Third 
and the Sikhs had got m either tluough the waU or by 
the principal gate which had now been foiced open , 
the Fifty-Third, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon of 
the ISrinety- Third, and Captam B Walton (who was 
severely wounded), had got m by a wmdow in the right 
angle of the garden wall which they forced open The 
inner court was rapidly filled with dead, but two 
officers of the mutmeers weie fiercely defendmg a 
regimental colour mside a dark room. Ewart rushed 
on them to seize it, and although severely wounded m 
his sword-arm, he not only captured the colour, but 
killed both the officers who were defending it 

By this tune opposition had almost ceased A few 
only of the defenders of the Secundrabfi.gh were left 
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alivfi, and thoee few w^re being hunted out of dork 
comers, some of them from below heepe of wlftin. 
Colonel Ewart, seeing that the fighting was over 
started with his colour to present it to Slit Colm Camp- 
bell but whethef it was that the old Chief considered 
that it was tn/Va dig for a field oflBcer to expose 
himupilf to needless danger or whether it was that he 
was angry at some other thing, I know not, but this 
much I remember Colonel Ewart ran np to him 
where he sat on his gray charger outHide the gate of the 
SeonndrahAgh, and called out * We are m poeseesion 
of the bungalows, ait. I have tilled the last two of 
the enemy with my own hand, and here is one of thair 
colouiB." ‘ D — n your colours, sir I * said Sir Colin. 
• It 8 not your place to be taking colours go back to 
your regiment this instant, air 1 ” However the officers 
of the staff who were with Sir Oolm gave a oheer for 
Colonel Ewart, and one of them presented him with a 
cap to cover his head, which was still bore. He turned 
back, apparently very muob upset at the reception 
given to him by the old Chief, but I afterwards hard 
that Sir OoUn sent for him m the afternoon, apologised 
for his rudeness, and thanked him for his services. 
Before I conclude, I may remark that I have dton 
thought over thin incident, and the more I think of it, 
the more I am convinoed that, from the wild and 
excited appearance of Colonel Ewart, who had been by 
that Hmw more than an hour without his hat in the 
fierce rays of the sun, oovored with blood and powder 
smoke, and his eyce still flashing with the excitement 
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of the fight, givmg him the appearance of a man under 
the mfluence of somethmg more potent than “ blue 
nhhon” tipple — I feel pretty suie, I say, that, when 
Sir Cohn first* saiw him, he thought he was drunk 
When he foimd out his mistake he was of course 
sorry for his rudeness 

After the capture of the Sh^h Nujeef, a field of&cer 
was required to hold the barracks, which was one of 
the most important posts on our left advance, and 
although severely woimded, havmg several sabre-cuts 
and many bruises on his body. Colonel Ewart volun- 
teered for the post of commandant of the force This 
post he held imtil the mght of the evacuation of the 
Residency and the retreat from Lucknow, for the 
purpose of rehevmg Cawnpore for the second time 
from the grasp of the N6.n& S&hib and the Gwahor 
Contmgent It was at the retaking of Cawnpore that 
Colonel Ewart eventually had his arm earned off by a 
cannon-shot , and the last tune I saw him was when I 
assisted to hft him mto a dooly on the plam of Cawn- 
pore on the let of December, 1857 But I must leave 
the retakmg of Cawnpore to its proper place m 
these reminiscences, and resume my narrative of the 
capture of the Secundrab%h 

1 mentioned previously that the muster-rolls had 
scarcely been called outside the gateway, when the 
enemy evidently became aware that the place was no 
longer held for them by hvmg men, and £, terrible fire 
was opened on us from both our nght and left, as well 
as from the Sh&h Nujeef m our direct front 
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Let me here mention, before I take leave of the 
3ecxmdrabAgh that I have often been told that the 
hole in the wall by whioh the Ninety Third entered 
la still m enfltence. This I had haaiU from several 
Bomces, and on Sunday morning, the 21flt of Auguat, 
1892 when reviffiting Luoknow I left the Royal Hotel 
with a guide who did not know that I had ever seen 
Luoknow before, and who assured me that the breach 
had been preserved just as it was left on the 16th of 
November 1867 after the Ninety Third had passed 
through it and I had made np my mind to re-enter 
the SecundrabAgh once agam by the same old hole. 
On reaching the gate I therefore made the ghcary stop 
and walked round the outmde of the wall to the bole , 
but as soon as I arrived at the spot I saw that the gap 
pomted out to me as the one by which the Nmety 
Third entered was a fraud, and I astonished the guide 
by refusing to pass through it The hole now shown 
as the one by which we entered was made through 
the wall by an 18-pounder gun, which was brought 
from Cavmpore by Captain Blounts troop of Royal 
Harse-Artlllery This was about twenty yards to the 
left of the real hole, and was made to enable a few 
men to keep up a cross die through it tOl the stormers 
could get footing inside the actual breocL This poet 
was held by Sergeant James Momson and several 
eharp-shooters from my company who by direction of 
Sir Cohn, ma^e a rush on this hole before the order 
was given for the Fourth Pun^Ab Infantry to storm. 
An y military ttirh of the least eipcnenco seeing the 
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hole nnd its si/o now, thirl} -five }cnrs nftci the event, 
will know this to he a fact The ical bicach was 
nuich bigger nnd could admit thico men nbicnst, nnd, 
ns near ns I can** judge, nns about the centre of the 
i-oad nhich now passes through the Secuudrnbrigh 
The guide, I may wi} , admitted such to bo the case 
when he found that I had seen the Secundmbfigh 
before Ins time. Although it wns only a hole, and 
not what is correctly called a breach, in the nail, it 
was so wide, nnd the suiroimding parts of the wall had 
been so shaken by round-shot, that the upper portion 
forming the arch must have fallen down within a few 
years after 1857, and this evidently formed a con- 
venient bleach in the wall through which the present 
road has been constnictcd ^ The smaller hole mean- 
while has been laid hold of by the guides as the 
identical passage by which the SecundrabSgh was 
stormed 

Having coiTected the guide on this pomt, I will 
now give my recollections of the assault on the SliSh 
Hujeef, and the Kuddum Eussool which stands on its 
right, advancmg fiom the Secundiab&gh 

The Huddum Eussool was a strongly-built domed 
mosque not neaily so large as the Sh^h Hujeef, but it 
had been surrounded by a strong wall and converted 
mto a powder magazme by the English between the 
annexation of Lucknow and the outbreak of the 
]\futmy I think this fact is mentioned by Mr 

^ The author is quite right m this surmise , the road was made 
through the old breach m 1861 
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Gubbina in hia Muix%\et ♦» bude. The Kuddom 
EubsooI was stall uaed the mutaneers ob a powder 
magazine but the powder had been conveyed from it 
into the tomb of the Shfth Nojeef^ wheif the latter was 
converted mto a poet of defence to bar our advance on 
the Besidenc^ 

Before the order was given for the attack on the 
Shkh Nujeef I may mention that the gnartermaater 
generals department had made an estimate of the 
number of the enemy slam in the SecundrabAgh from 
their appearanoe and from their parade-states of that 
morning. The mutmeers, let me say had still kept up 
them English discnpline and paiade-foEma, and their 
parade-states and muster rolls of the 16th of Kovember 
were discovered among other docnmenta in a room of 
the SeoundrabAgh which had been them generals 
quarters and orderly room. It was then found that 
four separate regunenta had occupied the SecundrabAgh, 
numbering about two thousand five hundred men, and 
these had been augmented by a number of hidmdjJm 
from the city bringing up the list of actual wlmn in the 
house and garden to about three thousand. Of these, 
over two thousand lay dead inside the rooms of the 
main building and the inner co urt . The oolouia, 
drums, etc., of the Seventy ilrst Native Infantry and 
the Eleventh Oude Irr^ulor Infantry were captured. 
The mutmesrs fought under their English colours, and 
there were several Mobommedan standards of green 
silk captured besides the English ooloura. The Seventy 
First Native Infantry was one of the crack corps of the 
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Company’s ^my, and^ many of the men wiA^e wearmg 
the Punjab medals on their’ breasts This legiment 
and the Eleventh Oude Irregnlars were simply annihi- 
lated On ex.yninmg the bodies of the dead, over fifty 
men of the Seventy-Eirst were found to have furloughs, 
or leave-certificates, signed by their former commandmg 
officer m their pockets, showmg that they had been on 
leave when their regiment mutinied and had rejomed 
their colours to fight agamst us It is a curious fact 
that after the Mutmy was suppressed, many sepoys 
tendered these leave-certificates as proof that they had 
mt taken part m the rebellion , and I beheve all such 
got enrolled either m the pohce or m the new regi- 
ments that were being raised, and obtamed their back 
pay And doubtless if the bTmety-Third and Eifty 
Third bayonets had not cancelled those of the Seventy- 
Eirst Native Infantry all those loyaX men would 
afterwards have presented their leave-certificates, and 
have claimed pay for the tune they were fightmg 
agamst us I 

When the number of the slam was reported to 
Sir Cohn, he turned to Brigadier Hope, and said 
“This mommg’s work will strike terror mto the 
sepoys, — ^it wiU strike terror mto them,” and he re- 
puted it several tunes Then turnmg to us agam 
he said “Nmety-Thud, you have bravely done your 
share of this mommg’s work, and Cawnpore is avenged ! 
There is more hard work to be done , but unless as a 
last resource, I will not call on you to storm more posi- 
tions to-day Your duty will be to cover the guns 
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after theyUre dragged into position. Bac mj boTB, if 
need be, remember I depend on yon to carry the next 
poabon m the same daimg manner in which yon 
earned the SeenndrabAgh.” With that come one from 
the rankB called ont, “ Will we got a medal for tJnw, Sir 
Cohn f " To which he rephed Well, my lads, I can t 
fifty what Her Mejesty^a Govemmant may do bat if 
yon don t get a medal, all I can say la yon have 
(leeerved one better than any troops I have over seen 
under fire. I auall inform the Governor General and, 
through him. Her Majesty the Queen, that I have 
never seen troope behave better” The order was then 
given to man the drag ropea of Peel s guna for the 
advance on the Sh4h Niyeef and obeyed with a cheer 
and aa it turned out, the Ninety Third hod to stoim 
that podbon also. 

The advance on the ShAh Niyeef has been so often 
described that I will cut my reooHectioiis of it ahort 
At the word of command Coptam Middleton a battery 
of Eoyal Arbllery dashed forward with loud cheers, 
the drivers waving their whips and the gunners their 
caps as they passed us and Peel s guns at the gallop. 
The 24-pounder guns meanwhile were dragged along 
by our men and the Bailors in the teeth of a per 
feet hall of lead and iron from the enemy’s hatteribs. 
In the middle of the march a poor sailor lad, just in 
front of me, had his leg earned clean off above tlie 
knee by a round sliot and olthoogh knocked head o^o^ 
bools by the force of the shot he sat bolt upright on 
the g^ns^ with the blood spouting from tho stump of 
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ills limb like ^^ntel frtim the hose of a fii e-Siigine, and 
shouted, "Hcie goes a shilhiig a day, a shilling a day ' 
Pitch mto them, boys, pitch into them! Pemember 
Cawnpore, NuXity-Third, remcmbei Cnwnpore I Go at 
them, my hearties ! " and lie fell back in a dead faint, 
and on we went I afterwards heard that the poor 
fellow was dead before a doctor could reach the spot to 
bmd up his limb 

I wdl conclude this chapter with an extiact from 
Sir Cohn’s despatch on the advance on the SliHh 
ISTujeef 

The Nmcty-Third and Caplam Peel’s guns rolled on in 
one irresistible nave, the men falling fast, but the column 
advanced till the heavy guns •were nitlim twenty yards of the 
nails of the Shdli Nujeef, where they were unlimbered and 
poured in round after round against the massne walls of the 
building, the mthering fire of the Highlanders covering the 
Naval Brigade from great loss But it was an action almost 
unexampled in war Captain Peel behaved very much as if he 
had been laj ing the Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate. 

But m this despatch Sir Cohn does not mention 
that he was himself wounded by a bullet after it had 
passed through the head of a Nmety- Third gienadiei 
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PIHSOHIL AireODOTES — OAPTDBE OF THE BHIh NOJEKf 
—A FEARTUL BIPERIBSOE 

I ifUBT now leave for a little the general (struggle, and 
turn to the aotionB of indtvidoal men as they fell under 
my own obaervabon, — aoboDS whioh nenther appear 
m despatchee nor in hietory and, by the way I may 
remark that one of the beet aoconnte extant of the 
tftHng of the Shfth Ni^jeef is that of Colonel Alison 
in RiKbrtxxfi Mafftmix* for October 1868. Both the 
Alisons wore severely wounded on that occasion — 
Colonel Arcshibald Alison, MiLtary Secretary and his 
brother Captam F M. Alison AJ) O to Sir Colin 
Campbell I ttiU now relate a service rendered by 
Sergeant M. W Findlay of my company which was 
never noticed nor rewarded. Sergeant Findlay let me 
state, merely considered that be hod done his duty bnt 
that is no reason why I ehould not mention his nniho. 
I believe he is still in India, and a distinguished officer 
of the EAjpootdna lldlwa Railway Volunteers at 
Ajmere. However after Captain Peels guns were 
dragged into position the Ninety Third took up what- 
ever shelter they could got on the nght and loft of tho 
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gtin^, and I, with cevjM-jil othci-' got I'chini^ thcwnlh 
of nn uniotiR’d mud }int, tiuough whir’Ii wc made loop- 
holes on the sule next, to the J>lnh Nnieef, und w’cie 
thus nhle to k'cjvn]) a de^tinelivo fne on the cneiin 
J/?t me add heie tlint tin* ‘’Uigeons of tlic foiee wcic 
oxerwhehned with wor]c,nnd attending to tlic wounded 
in tlie thick f>f the fire Some time .iftei the attack 
had comnienced wc notued r'ajdain Alison and his 
horse in a Iieaji t,ogelliei a few }ards hcliind wlieic 
wc were in shelter Seige,nil, Kindhi) nmhed out, got 
the w'onnded ofliecr clear of his dead hone niuler a 
perfect had of Indicts and lound-shot, and cairicd him 
under the shelter of tlie walls wheie wo were l}ing 
He then ran ofl in search of n suigeon to bandage his 
wounds, which were bleeding xery piofnsel} , but the 
surgeons were all too busy, and Sir Cohn was most 
strict on the point of xxounds beuig attended to 
Officen, no matter what then rank, had no piecedence 
ox^er the rank-nud-file in this respect , in fact, Sii Colui 
often expressed the opinion that an ofllcer could be 
fai more easdy leplaced than a x\ ell-dulled private 
Hoxvever, there was no suigeon axxadable , so Sergeant 
Pmdlay took his own bandage, — every soldiei on going 
on actwe service is suppbed xvith Imt and a bandage 
to have them handy in case of wounds — set to work, 
stanched the bleeding, and bandaged up the wounds 
of Captam Abson in such a surgeon-liJce manner that, 
when Dr Menzies of the Ninety-Tliird^at length came 
to see him, lie thought he bad been attended to by a 
doctor Wben he did discover that it xvas Sergeant 
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Findlay "wlio had put on the boniogee, he eipreaeed his 
surprise and said that dn all probabilifcy this prompt 
action had saved Captain AUaon s life, who otherwise 
might have been weakened by loss of^ blood beyond 
recovery before a doctor could have attended to him. 
Dr Mennes there and then apphed to Captain Dawson 
to get Sergeant Undlay mto the field hoapital as an 
extra assistant to attend to the wcmnded. In closing 
this incident I may remark that 1 have known men 
get the Victoria Croes for incurring far danger 
than Sergeant Imdlay did m eipoeing himself to bni^ 
Captain Alison under shelter The bullets were liter 
ally flying round hnn like hail several passed through 
his clothes, and his feather bonnet was shot off his 
head. When he had finished putting on the bandages 
he oooUy remarked * I must go out and get my bonnet 
for fear I get sunstruck ^ so out he went for hia hat 
and before he got back ecoree of bullets were fired at 
him from the waHs of the Sbfth Ni^eef 

The next man I wbAll refer to was Sergeant Daniel 
White, one of the coolest and most fearless men in the 
regiment. Seigeant White was a man of superior 
education an erccUant vocalist and reciter with a 
most retentive memory and one of the best amateur 
actors in the Ninety Third- Under fire bo was just as 
cool and collected os if bo had been enacting the part 
of Bollie Nicol Jarno in Hob Ro}/ 

In the force ^jofendmg the SliAh Nnjecf in addition 
to the regnlar army there was n largo body of archers 
on the walls, armed witli bows and arrows which they 



ih'-oh.\igL(l wUh uu *l Kmx'C luul niid on 

Wlnlo his houl aho\o (lu- wall an aiiov was 

shot ui’lvi into his fc U hoi honnot Insnio of the wiie 
cago of his bi'nnct, howo\or, he h ul jilaeetl his fonigo 
cap folded np, and instoul of jiassjng light through, 
the nirow stuck in the folds of the fonigo oaji, and 
“Dan," ns he was culled, cool 1\ pulled out tliu anew, 
paraphrasing a qiioUtion from Sir W.iltei Scott’s 
L((fcn(1 of Moniro’ic, where Dngald Dalgctly and Kanald 
jracRagh made their escape from thecaslloof Jl'Cnlluin 
More Looking at the arrow, conscience'” said 
White, “bows and anows* bows and airows' Ifavc 
we got Ilohiii Hood and Little Jolm back again ? ]3ows 
and aiTows’ Jf} conscience, tlio sight has not been 
seen in cmhscd war for neail) tw'o hundicd yeais 
Bows and arrows ' And wliy not wcavci-s’ beams ns in 
the days of Goliath ? All ' that Daniel 'WHutc should 
be able to tell in the Sant Maiket of Glasgow that he 
had seen men fight with bows and anow's in the days 
of Enfield rifles ' Well, well. Jack Bandy, since bows 
and arrows are the words, here’s at you ' ” and wnth 
that he raised his feather bonnet on the point of Ins 
bayonet above the top of the wall, and immediately 
another arrow pieiced it througli, wdiile a dozen more 
whizzed past a little wnde of the mark 

Just then one poor fellow of the Efinety- Third, 
named Penny, of No 2 company, raising bis head for 
an instant a little above the wall, got ,an arrow nght 
through his bram, the shaft projecting more than a foot 
out at the back of his head As the poor lad fell dead 
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at onr feet, Sergeant White remarled, * Boye, this ia no 

joke, we must pay them off We all loaded and 
capped and pushing up our feather bonnets again a whole 
shower of arrows went past or through ^them. Up we 
spraug and returned a well-aimed volley from our ndes 
at point-blank distance, and more than half a-doien of 
the enemy want down. But one unfortunate mpm of 
the regiment named Montgomery of Na 6 company 
exposed himself a little too long to watoh the effect of 
our volley and before he could get down mto shelter 
again an arrow was sent right through Ms heart pass- 
ing clean through hia body and falling on the ground 
a few yards behind him. He leaped about six feet 
straight up m the air and fell stone dead. White 
could not resist making another quotation but this 
tune it was from the old English ballad of Uk*vy 
Ckast. 

He had e bo7 heni in Hlj bud 
Utde of • tnu^ tree, 

An amrw of & clj>tb-jird long 
Up to tb« head drew be, 

Agdluct Sir Hugh Montgomezie 
So right bif ibaft be wt, 

The grey gooee wing that vu thereon 
In bU heatVa blood woe vet. 

Eeadeis who have never been under the eiatoment 
of a fight like this which I describe may think that 
such coolness is an exaggeration. It is not sa 
Eemembor the^men of whom I write had stood m the 
“Thin Bed Line" of Balaclava without wavering, and 
bad made up thdr minds to die where they stood U 
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need be , men who haS been for days and nights under 
shot and shell in the trenches of Sebastopol If famili- 
arity breeds contempt, contmual exposure to danger 
breeds coolnesi, and, I may say, selfishness too , where 
aU are exposed to equal danger little sympathy is, for 
the time bemg at least, displayed for the unlucky ones 
“ knocked on the head,” to use the common expression 
m the ranks for those who are killed Besides, Sergeant 
Daniel White was an exceptionally cool man, and looked 
on every mcident with the eye of an actor 

By this time the sun was getting low, a heavy cloud 
of smoke hung over the field, and eveiy flash of the 
guns and rifles could be clearly seen The enemy m 
hundreds were visible on the ramparts, yeUing like 
demons, brandishing their swords m one hand and 
bummg torches m the other, shoutmg at us to “ Come 
on I ” But httle impression had been made on the 
sohd masonry walls Brigadier Hope and his aide-de- 
camp were rolling on the ground together, the horses 
of both shot dead , and the same shell which had done 
this mischief exploded one of our ammumtion waggons, 
falling and wounding several mem Altogether the 
position looked black and critical when Major Bamston 
and his battahon of detachments were ordered to storm, 
Tj^ battahon of detachments was a body made up of 
almost every corps m the service, — at least as far as 
the regiments forming the expedition to China were 
concerned — and men belongmg to the, different corps 
which had entered the Besidency with Generals Have- 
lock and Outram. It also comprised some men who 
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had been left (through rickneaff or wounda) at ATlg 
habed and Gawnpore and some of the Ninetieth Begi 
ment which had been intercepted at Singapore on their 
way to Chinn, under Captain (nof? General Lord) 
■Woleeley Howeycr although a made up bettahon, 
they advanced bravely to the breach, and I thmi their 
leader Major Bamiton, was killed, and the comniand 
devolved on Captain AVolseley He made a moat 
detemuned attempt to get into the place, but there 
were no ecaling ladders and the wall waa itill almoet 
twenty feet high. Dtumg the heavy cannonade the 
maeonry hod fallen down in flakee on the ontoide, but 
BtiU leaving an inner wall etonding almoet perpens 
dionlar and in attempting to olunb up this the men 
were raked with a perfect had of musiles — grtmodes 
and round-«hot hurled from wall pieces, arrows and 
bnokbats, burning torches of rags and cotton aaturated 
with oil — even boiling water was dasbed on them 1 In 
the midst of the smoke the breach would have made a 
very good representation of Pandemonium. There 
were scores of men annad with greet burning torches 
jnst like what one may see in the shnm fights of the 
ifokurruin only these men were m earnest shouting 
" AUah AHar!" "Ikcn! Demi** and “tTot Kiil\ md 
it/-i 

The Btormers were driven bock leaving many dead 
and wounded under the wnll. At this Juncture 
Sir Colm called on Brigadier Hope to form up the 

* Oodligmtl UfUjloa 1 Eallgion I VIct<?ry to ilotlm 
KlUl" Th* Int two tr* tli» Wt li HIbJoo. 
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Ninebj-Tlnrd foi a lifial nllcinpt. Sii Cohn, {igniii 

nddressing us, snid tlmfc lie Imtl not in( ended to ('all ou 

us to stoiin more positions tliat day, but that tlio 

building in ouiVrqjiit must be cairicd befoic dark, and 

the INmety-Thiid must do it, and ho would lead us 

himself, saying again "llcmembci, men, the lues at 

stake inside the Residency aie those of women and 

cliildren, and tliey must bo lescued” A loidy buisl 

from the ranks “Ay, ay, Sir Colin 1 ive stood by you 

at Bakiklava, and ivill stand by you hero, but you 

must not expose youiself so much as you aie doing. 

We can be replaced, but you can’t You must icmain 

behmd , we can lead ourselves ” 

By that time the battalion of detachments had 

cleared the front, and the enemy were still yelling to 

us to “ Come on,” and piling up missiles to give us a 

warm reception Captain Peel had meanwhile bi ought 

his infernal machme, known as a rocket battery, to the 

front, and sent a volley of rockets through the crowd 

on the ramparts around the breach Just at that 

moment Sergeant John Baton of my company came 

running down the ravme that separated the Kuddum 

Bussool from the Shih Nujeef, completely out of breath 

through exertion, but just able to tell Bngadiei Jlope 

that" he had gone up the ravine at the moment the 

battahon of detachments had been ordered to storm, 

and had discovered a breach m the north-east corner of 

the rampart next to the nver Goomtee,^ It appears 

that our shot and shell had gone over the first hre<uih^ 

and had blown out the wall on the other side in tins 

G 
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particular spot. Paton told hoT? ha liad oUmiied up to 

tlie top of the ramparth without difflcultj and seen 
right inaide the place as the whole defending force had 
been called forward to repulse the a^ea^t m front 

Captain Dawson and his company were at once 
called oat, and while the otheta opened fire on the 
breach in front of them, we dashed down the ravine, 
Sergeant Paton showing the way As soon as the 
enemy saw that the breach behind had been dis- 
covered, and that their well-defended position was no 
longer tenable, they fled like sheep through the beck 
gate next to the Goomtee and another in the direction 
of the Motae Mumil.^ If No. 7 company had got in 
behind them and out oft their retreat by the haok gate, 
it would have been Seoundrabdgh over again I As it 
was by the time we got over the breach wo were able 
to catch only about a eoore of the fngitaveo who were 
promptly bayoneted the rest fled pell mell into the 
Qoomtee, and it was then too dark to see to use the 
nfle NTith effect on the flying maasea. However by the 
great pools of blood inside, and the number of dead 
floating in the nver they bad plainly suffered heavily 
and the well contested position of the Sbilh Nxyoef 
was OUTS. 

By this tune Sir Colin end those of his staff rehioin 
mg olive or unwounded were inside the position, and 
the front gate thrown open. A hearty cheer was given 
for the Commandor In Chief as ho called tho ofUccrs 
round him to give instijictuniB for the disposition of 
> Tb« rtul UiwitH. 
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the force for the night As it wns Coptoin Dawson 
and his coinp|iny who had seeded the breach, to them 
was assigned >^hc honoui of holding the Shfib Is^njcef, 
which was now' one of tlie principal positions to protect 
the retreat from the Desidency And thus ended the 
terrible IGth of November, 1857 

In the taking of the Sccundrab5gh all the subaltern 
oflicers of my company were wounded, namely, Lieu- 
tenants E "Welch and S E Wood, and Ensign F E. 
]\I‘Nainnra T!ic only olficci therefore with the com- 
pany in tlie Shfih Nujeef w’as Captain Daw’sou. Ser- 


geant Findlay, as already mentioned, lind been taken 
o\er as hospital-assistant, and anotlier sergeant named 
Wood was either sick or wounded, I forget which, and 
Corporals IM'Ken/ic and l^fitchell (a namesake of mine, 
belonging to Balraoial) were killed It thus fell to my 
lot as tlie non-commissioned officer on duty to go loimd 
with Captaui Dawson to post the sentries Mi 
Kavanagh, who was officiating as a volunteer staff- 
officer, accompamed us to pomt out the direction of 
the strongest positions of the enemy, and the likely 
pomts from winch any attempts would be made to 
recapture our position during the night Durmg the 
absence of the captam the command of the company 
devolved on Colour-Sergeant David Morton, of “ Tobacco 
Soup ” fame, and he was instructed to see that none of 
the enemy were stdl lurkmg m the rooms surrounding 
the mosque of the Sh^h Nujeef, while tlje captam was 
gomg round the ramparts placmg the sentries for the 
protection of our position. 
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Am axm as the aeutnee were ^xjeted on the lumparta 
and regular reliefij told off arrangement* ware made 
among the sergeenta and corporals to patrol at regular 
mtervala from aentry to sentry to csee^ that all were 
alert This was the more necessary a* the men were 
completely worn out and fatigued by long marches and 
heavy fighting, and m fact had imt once had their belts 
off for a week previous, while all the time carrying 
donble ammunition on half-empty stomaohs. Every 
procautaon had therefore to be taken that the sentriffl 
should not go to sleep and it fell to me as the corporal 
on duty to patrol the first two hours of the night, from 
eight 0 clock tm ten. The remainder of the company 
bivouacked around the piled arms, which were arranged 
oarefoUy loaded and capped with bayonets fixed, re^ 
for instant action should an attack be TnBjIft on oui 
position. After the great heat of the day the nights 
by contrast felt bitterly cold. There was a stack d 
dry wood m the centre of the grounds from which the 
men kindled a huge fire near tho piled nrmq, and 
arranged themselves around it, rolled in their great- 
coats but fuHy accoutred, ready to stand to arms at the 
least alarm. 

In wntmg these rominlsooncea it is far from my 
wish to make them an autobiography My intention 
is rather to relate tho actions of others than recount 
what I did myself, but on adventure happened to me 
in the Shflh Kujocf which gave me such a nervous 
fright that to this day I often dream of it I ha>’e 
forgotten to state that when the force advanced 
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from the Alumb'igh wicli mnu canied Ins gieatcoat 
rolled into \vKal was llien known m our icgiment ns 
the “ Crimean \oll,'’ with ends strapped together across 
the right shoukhY just o\ci the ammunition pouch- 
belt, so that it did not interfere wnMi the fiee use of 
the nfle, but lather foimcd a protection acioss the 
chest As it turned out many men owed their lives to 
the fact that bullets became spent in 2>fissing through 
the rolled gieatcoats befoic reaching a \ntal part 
Now it happened that in the hcnat of the fight in the 
Seeundrnbrigli my gieatcoat was cut right thiough 
where the two ends were fastened together, by the 
stroke of a keen-edged iulwdr winch was mtended to 
cut me across the shouldei, and as it was very wnnn at 
the time from the heat of the mid-day sun combmed 
with the excitement of the fight, I was rather glad 
than otherwise to be nd of the greatcoat , and when 
the fight was over, it did not occur to me to appio- 
pnate another one in its place from one of my dead 
comrades But by ten o’clock at night theie was a 
considerable difieience m the tempeiature from ten m 
the morning, and when it came to my turn to be 
relieved from patrol duty and to he down for a sleep, I 
felt the cold wet grass anytliing but comfortable, and 
missed my greatcoat to wrap round my knees , for the 
kilt IS not the most suitable dress imagmable for a 
bivouac, without greatcoat or plaid, on a cold, dewy 
November night m Upper India, "with a raw north 
wmd the chmate of Lucknow feels imcommonly cold at 
night m November, especially when contrasted with 
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the heat of the daj I have afreedj mentioned th&t 
the emi had set before we entered the Shth Niyee^ the 
Bnmranding endosure of which contameq' a nmnber of 
Email rooms ronnd the ingide of the walla, arranged 
after the manner of the ordinary Tndmn native travel 
lera The Sh&h Kigee4 it must be remembered, 

was the tomb of GMaee^xKi'deen Hyder the first hmg 
of Onde and oonseqaantly a place of Mahommedan 
pilgnmage, and the small rooms round the four walls 
of the square were for the accommodation of pflgnma. 
These rooms had been turned into quarters by the 
enemy and, in their hurry to escape, many of them 
had left them lampa burning, consisting of the ordinoiy 
placed in amsH niohes in the walls, leaving 
also their evening meal of eK^^dtxa m TnaTl piles 
ready oooked, and the cuny and 3ML * boiling on the 
fires. Many of the lamps were still bnmmg when my 
turn of duty was over and as I felt the want of a 
greatcoat badly I asked the colour sergeant of the 
company (the captain bemg fiist asleep) for permission 
to go ont of the gate to where our dead were collected 
near the SecundrabAgh to get another one. This 
Colour Sergeant Morton refused, stating that before 
going to sleep the captain hod given stnct orders that 
except those on sentry no man was to leave his post on 
any pretence whatever I had therefore to try to 
make the best of my poribon but although dead fared 
and wearied out I felt too uncomfortable to go to sleep 

» UttU eUj«iic«n of oil, iriti % boodjr wttoo wfcL 

1 Smll pnlM. 
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niid getting up it stnick me that some of the sepoys in 
tlieii lumicd .depaiturc migllt have left (heir gi cat- 
coats 01 h]ank(\|s hchmd them "With this liopo I went 
into one of the lomns ^^hclO a lamp ^^ns huniing, took 
it ofi' its slielf, ami shading the flame with my liand 
walked to the dooi of the gi cat domed tomb, or mosque, 
winch Mas only about tnent} or Unity yaids fiom 
where the arms weie piled and the men lying round 
the still burnuig fiia I peeied into the dark vault, 
not knowing that it was a king’s tomb, but could see 
nothing, so I advanced slowly, holduig the chn dg high 
over my head and looking cautiously aiound for fear of 
surpnse from a concealed enemy, till I was near the 
centre of the great vault, nhere my progress was 
obstructed by a big black heap about four or five feet 
high, which felt to my feet as if I vere walkmg 
among loose sand I loweied the lamp to see what 
it was, and immediately discovered that I was stand- 
ing up to the ankles m loose gunpowder ' About 
forty cwt of it lay m a great heap m front of my 
nose, wlule a glance to my left showed me a range 
of twenty to thirty barrels also full of powdei, 
and on the nglit over a himdied 8 -mch shells, all 
loaded with the fuses fixed, wlule spare fuses and slow 
matches and port-fires m profusion lay heaped beside 
the shells 

By this time my eyes had become accustomed to the 
darkness of the mosque, and I took m my position and 
my danger at a glance Here I was up to my knees m 
powder, — m the very bowels of a magazme with a 
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naked ligLtI My hair literally stood on end I felt 
the akin of my head liflmg my feather ^nnet off my 
floalp , my knees knocked together aJ d despite the 
chilly night air the cold perapirationfbnrflt out all over 
me and ran down my face and legs. I had neither cloth 
nor handkerchief m my pocket and there was not a 
moment to he lost, as already the overhanging wiok of 
the cAtrrfy was threatening to shed its smouldering red 
tap mto the live mogazme at my feet with consequences 
too frightful to oontemplate. Quick as thought I put 
my left hand under the down dropping flsme, and 
clasped it with a grasp of detenmnation holding It 
firmly I slowly turned to the door and walked out 
with my knees knocking one against the other 1 Fear 
had so cveiDome all other feeling that I am confident 1 
never felt the least pain from grasping the hummg 
wiok till after I was outside the buildmg and once 
again in the open air but when I opened my hand I 
felt the smart acutely enou^ I poured the oil out of 
the lamp into the burnt hand and kneeling down 
thanked God for having saved myself and oil the men 
lying around me from horrible destruction I then got 
up and, staggering rather than waDang to the place 
where Captain Dawson was sleeping, and shaking him 
by the shonlder till he awoke, I told him of my dis- 
covery and the fright I had got 

At first ho either did not behove mo, or did not com 
prohend the danger “Bahl Corporal MJtcheU," was 
all his answer * you hare woke up out of your sleep 
end have got frightened ot a shadow" for my heart 
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wns still tluniiping ngainst 1113 nbs ^^ol•sc than it \\as 
when I first discovered iny 'danger, and my voice w^as 
treinbliiig lltiiined 1113’ smailing hand to the light of 
the file and showed the capt-ain how it was scoichcd , 
and then, feeling my piide hint at being told Iliad 
got fiighloncd at a shadow, T said “Sii, }oii’rc not a 
Highlander or you would know the Gaelic proverb 
‘ The heart of one who can loot, death %n the face will not 
start at a shadow, and you, sii, can yourself bear 
wntuess that I have not shii ked to look death in the 
face more than once since dajdight this morning” Ho 
rephed, “Pardon me, I did not mean that, but oalm 
yourself and explain what it is that has frightened you ” 
I then told him that I had gone into the mosque 
with a naked lamp binning, and had found it half full 
of loose gunpowder piled in a great heap on the floor 
and a large number of loaded shells " Are you sure 
you’re not dreaming from the excitement of this 
temble day ? ” said the captain "With that I looked 
down to my feet and my gaiters, which weie still 
covered with blood from the slaughter in the Secundra- 
bagh , the wet grass had softened it agam, and on this 
the powder was stickmg nearly an mch thick I 
scraped some of it off, throwmg it mto the fire, and 
said, “ There is positive proof for you that I’m not 
dreanung, nor my vision a shadow 1 ” On that the 
captain became almost as alarmed as I was, and a 
sentry was posted near the door of the mosque to 
prevent any one from entermg it The sleeping men 
were aroused, and the fire smothered out with as great 
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care aa poaeible, eamg for the pdrpoee several earthen 
ghurrahs, or jara of water which the eipnix had left 
under the treee near where we were I 7 W 

"When oU was over Oolonr-Seigeaat Morton cooUj* 
proposed to the captain to place mo under arrest for 
having left the pile of arms after he, the colour 
sergeant, had refused to give me leave. To thm pro- 
posal Captain Dawson rephed “ If anj one deoervea 
to be put under arrest it le yon yourself Seigeant 
Morton, for not having explored the mosque and dis- 
covered the gunpowder while Corporal Mitchell and I 
were posting the sentnea and if thm neglect oomes to 
the notice of either Oolonel Hoy or the Commander m 
Chief both you and I are likely to hear more about it 
so the leas you say about the matter the better I ” 
This ended the discussion and my adventure, and at 
the time I was glad to hear nothing more about it, but 
I have aometunee sinoe thought that if the port I 
acted in this cnsis had come to the knowledge of 
either Colonel Hay or Sir Colm Campbell, my burnt 
hand would have brought me something more than a pro- 
posal to place me under arrest, and tAkn my oorpoial a 
stripes from me 1 Be that as it may I got a fright 
that I have never forgotten, and os already mentioned 
even to this day I often dream of it, and wake np 
with a sadden start, the cold peiapiratlon in great 
beads on my face, as I think I seo again the hngo 
black h»p of pqwder in front of mo. 

After a sentry bad been posted on the mosqao and 
the fire put out, a glass lantern was discovered In one 
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of the rooms, and Captain Dawson and I, with an 
escoit of thre\ or foui men, made the circuit of the 
walls, searchm^ eveiy room I remember one of the 
escort was James Wilson, the same man who wished to 
bayonet the Hmdoo ;jogic m the village who afterwards 
shot poor Captam Mayne as told m my fourth chapter 
As Wilson was peermg into one of the looms, a con- 
cealed sepoy struck him over the head with his tidwdr, 
but the feather bonnet saved his scalp as it had saved 
many more that day, and Captam Dawson bemg armed 
with a pair of double-barrelled pistols, put a bullet 
through the sepoy before he had time to make another 
cut at Wilson In the same room I found a good 
cotton quilt which I promptly annexed to replace my 
lost greatcoat 

After all was qmet, the men roUed off to sleep 
agam, and wrappmg round my legs my newly-acquired 
quilt, which was hned with silk and had evidently 
belonged to a rebel officer, I too lay down and tned to 
sleep My nerves were however too much shaken, and 
the pam of my burnt hand kept me awake, so I lay 
and listened to the men sleepmg around me, and 
what a night that was ’ Had I the descriptive powers 
of a Tennyson or a Scott I might draw a picture of it, 
but as it is I can only very famtly attempt to make 
my readers imagme what it was hke The homble 
scenes through which the men had passed during the 
day had told with terrible effect on their nervous 
systems, and the struggles, — eye to eye, foot to foot, 
and steel to steel — with death m the Secundrab%h, 
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were fought over again \fj mobt of the men in their 
Bleep oaths and ahonts of dafianoe often onnonBlj' 
intermingled with prayers. One man j onld be lying 
calmly sleeping and oommence muttering something 
inaudible and then break out into a fierce battle-cry 
of Oawnpore, you bloody murderer 1 " , another would 
shout " Charge { give them the bayonet I " and a third 
“Keep together boys, don t fire forward, forward if 
we are to die, let us die like men 1 ” Then I would 
hear one muttering, “ Oh mother forgive ttia^ and ITl 
never leave you again I** while hla comrade would 
half nse up wave bis hand and ** There they are 
lire low give them the bayonet 1 Pemember Cfewn 
pore I* And 80 It was throughout that memoToble night 
inside the ShAh Kc^Jeef and I liave no doubt but it 
was the same with the men holding the other poets. 
The pain of my burnt hand and the terrible faght I 
had got kept me awoke, and I lay and listened till 
nearly daybreak but at length completely worn out, 
I, too dosed off mto a disturbed slumber and I 
suppose I must hove behaved in much the same way 
as those I liad been listening tc^ for I dreamed of blood 
and battle, and then my mind would wander to scenes 
on Bee and Bon side, and to the Braemar and Lonaob 
gathering, and from that the scene would suddenly 
change and I was a little b<^ again, kneeling beside 
my mother saying my evening hymn. Verily that 
night con’rinc^ me that CompbcITs Sdditr$ Dram. 

IS no mare fiction, but must have been written or 
dictated from actual eipencncc by one who hod passed 
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througli such anotlici iflay of excitement nncl ilnnger as 
that of the IGth of l^ovcmhcr, 1857. 

dieain\ wctq ludcly biokeu into h} the ciash 
of a lonnd-shot .through the top of the tree under 
which I was lying, and I jumped uj) lepeatmg aloud 
the 6e^euth lerse of the ninctj -lust Psalm, Scotch 
version . 

A tliotis.'ind at tlij side filiall fall, 

On thj right hand eliall lio 
Ten thousand dead , yet unto thee 
It shall not once come nigh 

Captain Daivson and the seigeants oi the company had 
been astii long before, and a party of ordnance-lascars 
from the ammunition paik and several ivaiTant-officers 
of the Oidnance-Department were busy removing the 
gimpow'der from the tomb of the Shah Nujeef Over 
sixty maunds'^ of loose poivder weie filled mto bags 
and carted out, besides twenty bands of the oidinary 
size of powder-bairels, and moie than one hundred 
and fifty loaded 8-mch sheUs The work of removal 
was seaicely completed befoie the enemy commenced 
finng shell and led-hot round-shot from their battenes 
in the B^ldshdhib^gh across the Goomtee, aimed 
straight for the door of the tomb facmg the iivei, 
showmg that they believed the powder was still there, 
and that they hoped they miglit manage to blow us aU 
up 


* Nearly five thousand lbs 
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BMAK7ABT UITDKB DIFTIOULTIBa — LOSO SHOTS — THl 
LnTLB deuiohb — etaouatioh or thb BEarDEHOi 
BT THE GAfiBIBOH 

By ttua tune seYeral of the old campaigners had 
kmdled a fire In one of tim wmalT rooms, through the 
roof of whaoh one of our ahells had fallen the day 
before, makfng ^ conrenient ohlmnej for the egress of 
the smoke. They had found a large copper pot which 
bad been lelt by the sepoys, and liad it on the fire 
filled with a stew of about a score or more of pigeons 
which had been left shut up m a dorecot m a comer of 
the compound. There were also plenty of pomplons 
and other vegetables in the rooms, and piles of 
Aupdha which bad been cooked by the sepoys for 
their evening meal before they fled- Everything m 
foot was there for making a ^5od breakfast for hungry 
men except salt, and there wos no salt to be fonnd in 
any of the Tooma but as Juok fevoured na^ I had one 
of the old fashioned round cylinder shaped wooden 
TT>afi-b boxes full of salt in my bavciBaol, wliich was 
moro than sufficient to season the stew I had carried 
this salt from Chwnpore, and I dic^so by the odiico of 
■n old veteran who bad served li| tho Kinoty-Sccond 
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Gordon Highlanders all through the Peninsular war, 
and finallj at Waterloo When as a boy I had 
often hstened^to his stones and told him that I would 
also enlist for a sjldier, he had given me this piece of 
practical advice, which I m my turn present to every 
young soldier and volimteer It is this “Always 
carry a box of salt m your haversack when on 
active service , because the commissanat department is 
usually m the rear, and as a rule when an army is 
pressed for food the men have often the chance of 
gettmg hold of a huUock or a sheep, or of fowls, etc , 
but it IS more difficult to find salt, and even good food 
without salt IS very unpalatable ” I remembered the 
advice, and it proved of great service to myself and 
comrades m many instances durmg the Mutmy As 
it was, thanks to my foresight the hungry men m the 
Sh^h ISTujeef made a good breakfast on the morning of 
the 17th of hTovemher, 1857 I may here say that my 
experience is that the soldiers who could best look 
after their stomachs were also those who could make 
the best use of the bayonet, and who were the least 
hkely to fall hehmd in a forced march If I had the 
command of an army m the field my rule would be 
“ Cut the grog, and give double grub when hard work 
has to be done ' ” 

After makmg a good breakfast the men were told 
off m sections, and we discharged our nfles at the 
enemy across the Goomtee,^ and then spunged them 

^ It may be necessary to remind civilians that the rifles of 1857 
V. ore muzzle-loading 
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out whioii they sorely needed^ because they had not 
been cleaned from the day we advanced from the 
AlumbAgh. Our nflee had in fact gc^ so foul with 
four days’ heavy work that it was alijiost impossible to 
load them, and the recoil had become so great that the 
shoulders of many of the men were perfectly black 
with brniflee. Ab soon as our nflee were cleaned, a 
number of the beet shots m the company were selected 
to try and silence the fire finm the battery m the 
Bftdsh&hibdgh across the nver which was annoying us 
by endeavouring to pitch hot shot and shell into the 
tomb and to ahorten the distance they had brought 
them guns outside the gate on to the open ground, 
They evidently as yet did not undarBtand the range of 
the Enfield nfle, as they now came within about a 
thousand to twelve hundred yards of the wall of the 
flhAh Nojeef next the riveoc. Some twenty of the beet 
shots in tiie company with carefully cleaned and looded 
nflee, watched till they saw a good number of the 
enemy near them guns, then raising sights to the full 
height and carefully aiming high, they fired a volley 
by word of command slowly given — ons two Jir* ! and 
about half a doran of the enemy were knocked over 
They at once withdrew them guns inside the BAdahiUix 
bdgh and shut the gate, and did not molest ns any 
more. 

During the early part of the forenoon we had sovcml 
men struck by rifle bullets fired from one of the 
minarets in tte Motee ifahal which was mid to bo 
occupied by one of the ox Xing of Oudo s eunuchs who 
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wns a first-rate mniksman, and aimed witli an excellent 
nfle, from Ins'clevated position m the ininaiet he 
could sec light 'into the squaic of the Shfili hTiijeef 
We soon had sc\erM men wounded, mid ns thcie wns 
no siugeou with us Captain Dauson sent mo back to 
where the field-hospital uns fomied near the Sccundra- 
biigh, to ask Dr Jifimro if an assists nt-suigeon could 
be spared for oui post But Dr IMunio told me to tell 
Captain Dawson that it uas impossible to spare an 
assistant -sui^eon or even an apothecaiy, because he 
had just been informed that the Mess-House and Motee 
Mahal weie to be assaulted at two o’clock, and every 
medical officer would be required on the spot , but he 
would try and send a hospital-attendant with a supply 
of Imt and bandages By the time I got back the 
assault on the lifess-House had begun, and Sergeant 
Bmdlay, before mentioned, was sent with a doohj and 
a supply of bandages, Imt, and dressmg, to do the best 
he could for any of ours who might be wounded. 

About half an hour after the assault on the Mess- 
House had commenced a laige body of the enemy, 
numbermg at least six or seven hundied men, whose 
retreat had evidently been cut off from the city, crossed 
from the Mess-House mto the Motee Mahal m our front, 
and forming up under cover of some huts between the 
Sh^h Munzil and Motee Mahal, they evidently made up 
their mmds to try and retake the Sh^h Hujeef They 
debouched on the plam with a number of men m front 
carrymg scahng-ladders, and Captam Dawson bemg on 
the alert ordered all the men to kneel down behmd the 
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loopholes with nflee mgbted for five hmidred Tards, 
and wait for the word of command. It waa now onr 
turn to know what it felt like to be bebrnd loopholed 
walls, and wo calmly awaited the enemy watching 
them forming up for a dftah cm our position. The 
silence waa profound, when Sergeant Daniel 'White 
repeated aloud a passage from the third canto of Scott s 
Brvial qf Tn*rmaM\. 

Bevcutle now miut keep tlie Hold 
Spelr Adjut't eteedi moit bide fax 
Of HATtlej-bom the bowmen bold 
Hast only iboot htdu betlled w&U ) 

And Llddeedide may biukle Bpiir 
And Teviot now may belt die brand, 

Tuu end Ewea keep idgbUy atir 
And Kakiialfl forty CunberUnd. 

Of wotted fieldj and plunder’d floeki 
The Borderen bootlen nay ccmrpkin j 
They lock the rword of bnre De Vtox, 

There cornea no tld from Triemtln. 


Captain Dawson, who had been steadily watching 
the advance of the enemy and carefully calculating 
their fUrtAnepi just then called "Attention, five htmdred 
yards, ready — ctw tw fir*!'* when over eighty nfles 
rang ou^ and almost as many of the enemy went down 
like ninepins on the plam 1 Their leader was in front, 
moxmted cm a finely accoutred charger and he and his 
horse were evidently both hit ho at once wheeled 
round and made for the Goomtoe but horse and man 
ilnn^ ^ before thoy got near the nvor After the firat 
ccuDied**T Tunn loodcd and fired independently and 
was soon strewn with dead and wounded. 
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The unfortunate assaulters were now between two 
fires, for the ftrce that had attacked the Sh^ Munzil 
and Motee Maiial commenced to send grape and canister 
mto their rear, sd the routed rebels threw away their 
arms and scahng-ladders, and all that were able to do 
so bolted pell-mell for the Goomtee Only about a 
quarter of the ongmal number, however, reached the 
opposite bank, for when they were m the nver our 
men rushed to the corner nearest to them and kept 
peppering at every head above water One tall fellow, 
I well remember, acted as cunningly as a jackal, 
' whether struck or not he fell just as he got mto 
shallow water on the opposite side, and lay without 
moving, with his legs m the water and his head on 
the land. He appeared to be stone dead, and every 
nfle was turned on those that were running across the 
plam for the gate of the B^dsh^b&gh, while many 
others who were evidently severely wounded were fired 
on as our fellows said, “ vn, mercy to put them out of 
pain ” I have previously remarked that the war of the 
Mutmy was a horrible, I may say a demoralising, war for 
civilised men to be engaged m The inhuman murders 
and foul treachery of the H&nS, SShib and others put 
all feehng of humanity or mercy for the enemy out of 
the question, and our men thus early spoke of puttmg 
a wounded Jack Tandy out of pain, just as calmly as if 
he had been a wild beast , it was even considered an 
act of mercy It is now homble to recall it all, but 
what I state is true The only excuse is that ue did 
not begm this war of extermmation , and no apologist 
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for the mutmeera can say that they were actuated by 
patnotiBm to throw off the yoke of the o|»preesor The 
cold blooded cruelty of the mufcmeers and their leaders 
from first to last branded them m &ct aa traitors to 
humanity and cowardly ftiwawsmn of helpless women 
and ohildron. But to return to the Pandy whom I 
left lying half-covered with water on the farther bank 
of the Goomtee oppocite the Sh&h Nujeel This par- 
tjculftr man was ever after spoken of as the " jackah” 
beoaufle jackala and foxes have often been known to 
sham dead and wait for a chance of escape and so it 
was with Jack Pandy After he had lain apparently 
dead for about an hour some <me noticed that he had 
gradually dragged himself out of the water till all at 
onoe he sprang to hia feet, and ran like a deer m the 
direotion of the gate of the BAd&hkhibdgh. He was 
still quite within easy range, and several nfles were 
levelled at him but Sergeant Tindlay who was on the 
rampart, and was hnnself one of the best shots in the 
company called out, Don t fire men , give the poor 
devil a chance 1 " Instead of a volley of buHets, the 
men s better feelings gained the day and Jock Pandy 
was reprieved, with a cheer to speed him on his way 
As soon as he heard it he realised bis position, and 
iHce the RflVnftntnn leper of old, he halted tamed 
round, and putting up both his hands with the palms 
together in front of hia face, he salaamed profoundly 
prostrating himself three times on the groand by way 
of fliBTilfa and then vaUxd slowly towards tlH3 Bid 
sblhlbAgb, while wo on the ramparts waved our feather 
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bonnets and clapped our hands to hun in token of good- 
will I hare oi'cen wondei ed if that pai ticulai Pandy ever 
after fought the Enghsh, or if he leturned to his village 
to relate his exceptional experience of our clemency 
Just at tins time we noticed a gieat commotion in 
front, and heard our fellows and even those m the 
Pesidency cheermg like mad The cause we shortly 
after learned, that the generals. Sir Cohn Campbell, 
Havelock, and Outram had met. The Eesidency was 
reheved and the women and children were saved, 
although not yet out of danger, and every man m the 
force slept with a hghter heart that night If the 
cost was heavy, the gam was great 

I may here mention that there is an entry m my 
note-book, dated 18th of November 1857 “That 
Lieutenant Fred Roberts planted the Union Jack 
three times on the top of the Mess-House as a signal 
to the force m the Eesidency that the Mess-House 
was m our possession, and it was as often shot down.” 
Some time ago there was, I remember, a dispute about 
who was entitled to the credit of this action How 1 
did not see it myself, but I must have got the informa- 
tion from some of the men of the other compames who 
witnessed the deed, as it was known that I was keep- 
mg a rough diary of the leadmg events 

Such was the glorious issue of the I7th of Hovem- 
ber TIhe meetmg of the Generals, Sir Cohn Campbell, 
Outram, and Havelock, proved that Lucknow was 
reheved and the women and children were safe , but to 
accomplish this object our small force had lost no less 
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than forty five ofScera and four hundred and ninety 
air men — more than a tenth of our Tfiiole number I 
The brunt of the loes fell on the Artillery and Naval 
Brigade and on the Iifly Thud, the ilfrinety Third, and 
the Fourth Punj&b Infantry These loesee were 
reepectively aa foUcrwB 


ArttHerj NitiI Brigade 

106 Uen 

Fifty Third Beglment 

78 

Ninety Third Hlghlanderi 

108 „ 

Fcrortli Pmd^b Infiuitry 

65 „ 

Total 

384 


leaving one hundred and twelve to be divided among 
the other cprpe engaged 

In writing moetlj from memory thirty five year* 
after the events deecribed, many incadents, though not 
entirely forgotten, escape being noticed in thear proper 
eequenoe, and that is the case with the following, 
which I must here relate before I enter on the evucua 
turn of the Eesidenoy 

Immediately after the powder left hj tho enemy 
had been removed from the tomb of the ShAh Ni\jeef 
and tho sun had dispelled the fog which rested over 
tho Goomtee and the mty it waa deemed neceesary to 
signal to the Heeidenoy to let them know our position 
and for this purpose our adjutant, lieutenant 'William 
MBean Sergeant Hutchinson and Brummer Boss n 
boy of about twelve years of ago but even small for his 
years climbed to tho top of the dome of tho ShUh 
Nujeef by T n***^"* of a rude lopo ladder which was 
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fixed on it, thence ^\lth’^he icgiinenhil colour of the 
Ninety-TIaiid a?id n fcathei bonnet on (ho tip of the 
staff they signalled to the Kesulency, and the little 
dniininer sounded 'the legnnentnl call on his bugle 
from the top of the dome The signal Mas seen, and 
answeied fioin the J^esidcnc) by loMcnng their flag 
three times But the enemy on the BAdshrihibrigh also 
saw the signalling and the daimg adventurers on the 
dome, and tunied their guns on them, sending sei eiul 
round-shots quite close to them Then ohjeet being 
gained, howevei, our men descended, but httle Boss 
ran up the laddei agam like a monkey, and holding 
on to the spire of the dome until his left hand he 
waved his feather bonnet and then sounded the legi- 
mental call a second time, udiich he followed by the 
call known as The God of the Tfoith, which he sounded 
as a blast of defiance to the enemy When per- 
emptorily ordered to come doivn by Lieutenant 
M'Bean, ho did so, but not befoie the little monkey 
had tootled out — 

There’s not a man beneath the moon, 

Nor lives in any laud he, 

That hasn’t heard the pleasant tune 
Of Yankee Doodle Dandy I 

In coobng dnnbs and cbpper ships, 

The Yankee has the way shown, 

On land and sea ’tis he that whips 
Old Bull, and all creation 

When httle Boss reached the parapet at the 
foot of the dome, he turned to Lieutenant M'Bean and 
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said " Ye ken, sir I was bori when the regiment waa 
m Canada when mj mother waa on a TCait to an annt 
m the States and I conid not come down till I had 
sung YaiOcte DoodU to make my‘ American consma 
enyiona when they hear of the deeds of the Ninety 
Third, Won t the Yankeea feel jealona when they 
hear that the littlaat drummer boy in the regiment 
sang YarAt* DoodU under a hail of fire on the dome of 
the highest mosque in Looknow I” 

Afl mentioned in the last chapter the Beaidency 
was relieved on the afternoon of the I7th of November 
and the following day preparabans were made for the 
evaouation of the position and the withdrawal of the 
women and cMldrea To do this in safety however 
was no easy task, for the mutlnoerB and rebels showed 
bat small regard for the laws of chivalry, a rnMi 
might pass an exposed position in comparative safety 
but if a halpleas woman or Lttle child were seen, they 
were made the target for a hundred bullets. So far aa 
we could eefl from the Shflb Kujeef the line of rotreat 
was pretty well sheltered till the refhgeee emerged 
from the Motce Mahal but between that and the Sh&h 
Nnjeef there woa a long stretch of plain, exposed to 
the fire of the enemy's artillery and sharp shooters 
from the opposite side of tho Goomteo. To protect 
this port of thoir route a flying sap was constructed a 
battery of ortUIery and somo of Peels guns, with o 
coTonng force of infantry were posted m tho north 
east corner of tho Motco Mahal , and all tho Itctt shots 
In tho Shflh Nujeef were placed on tho north west 
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corner of the rampariJs next to the Goomtee These 
men were uiMer command of Sergeant Fmdlay, who, 
although nommally our medical officer, stuck to his 
post on the ram'^arts, and bemg one of the heat shots 
in the company was ‘entrusted with the command of 
the sharp-shooters for the protection of the retreatmg 
women and children From these two pomts, — the 
north-east corner of the Motee Jilahal and the north- 
west of the Sh^h Nujeef — the enemy on the north 
bank of the Goomtee were brought under a cross-fire, 
the accuracy of which made them keep a very respect- 
ful distance from the nver, with the result that the 
women and children passed the exposed part of their 
route without a smgle casualty I remember one 
remarkably good shot made by Sergeant Fmdlay He 
unhorsed a rebel officer close to the east gate of the 
BS,dsh§,hib%h, who came out ^vlth a force of infantry 
and a couple of guns to open fire on the hne of retreat , 
but he was no sooner knocked over than the enemy 
retreated mto the Idgh, and did not show themselves 
any more that day 

By midnight of the 22nd of November the Eesidency 
was entirely evacuated, and the enemy completely 
deceived as to the movements , and about two o’clock 
on the morning of the 23rd we withdrew from the 
Sh^h Nujeef and became the rear-guard of the retreat- 
mg column, making our way slowly past the Secundra- 
b%h, the stench from which, as can easily be imagmed, 
was somethmg frightful I have seen it stated m prmt 
that the two thousand odd of the enemy killed m the 
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SecxmdrabAgli were dragged oi^ and bnned in deep 
trenobee ontside the onolosnre. This i£ not correct 
The Eoxopean alam ware removed and bnned in a deep 
trench, where the monnd ia atill viaible, to the east of 
the gate, and the Pnnjftbeec recovered their nlmn and 
cremated them near the bank of the Goomtee. But 
the rebel deed had to be left to rot where they lay a 
prey to the vulture by day and the jackal by night, for 
from the Bmallneae of the rebevmg force no other oouree 
was pocBible m fact it was with the greatest difficulty 
that men could be spared from the pquete, — for the 
whole force simply became a eeuies of outlying piquets 
— to bury our own dead, let alone those of the enemy 
And when we retired their friends did not take the 
trouble, as the skeletons were stOl whitening in the 
rooms of the buHdings when the Ninety Third returned 
to the siege of Laokuow in March 1858 Their bonee 
were doubtleea buned after the fall of I^ucknow but 
that would be at least six months after their slaughter 
By daylight on the 23rd of November the whole of 
the women and children had arrived at the IHlkooehi, 
where tents were pitched for them and the rear-guard 
had reached the Martuu^re. Here the rolls were called 
again to eee if any were mimin g, when it was dlscov 
ered that Sergeant Alexander Macpherson of Na 2 
company who liad formed one of Colonel Ewarts 
detachment m the barracks was not present Shortly 
afterwards he was seen making hia way across the plain, 
and repoited that be had been loft asleep in the 
barracks,, and, on waking up after dayligld and finding 
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himself nlone, guessed ^^fmt hnd Jiappened, niid knowing 
the duecfcion in winch the column ^^ns to ictiie, he at 
once followed Ifoitunatcly the encm} had not even 
then discoveicd the evacuation of the Residency, for 
they were still filing mto our old positions Sergeant 
Maepherson was ever after this known m the legiment 
as “ Sleepy Sandy ” 

There was also an officer, Captain Waterman, left 
asleep m the Eesidency. He, too, managed to jom the 
rear-guard in safety , but he got such a fnght that I 
afterwards saw it stated in one of the Calcutta papers 
that his mind was affected by the shock to his nervous 
system. Some time later an Irishman m the Nmety- 
Third gave a good reason why the fnght did not turn 
the head of Sandy Maepherson In those days before 
the railway it took much longer than now foi the mails 
to get fiom Cawnpore to Calcutta, and for Calcutta 
papers to get back agam, and some tune, — about a 
month or six weeks — after the events above related, 
when the Calcutta papers got back to camp with the 
accounts of the rehef of Lucknow, I and Sergeant 
Maepherson were on outlymg piquet at Futtehghur 
(I think), and the captam of the piquet gave me a 
bundle of the newspapers to read out to the men In 
these papers there was an account of Captam Water- 
man’s bemg left behmd m the Eesidency, m which it 
was stated that the shock had affected his mteUect 
When I read this out, the men made some remarks 
concenung the fright which it must have given Sandy 
Maepherson when he found himself alone m the 
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barraokB and Sondj joining laVbe remarkH, waa mcJmed 
to boast that the fright had not npeet hu mtelleot, 
when an TnahTriRTt of the piqnot, named Andrew 
MOnyiUe ufluallj called "HandjAnd/'in the oom 
panj jo inin g m the conversation said "Both, if 
Sergeant Macpherson will give me penniaaion, I will 
tell yon a story that will show the reason why the 
fright did not upset hie intellect'* Pennisaion waa of 
oonrse granted for the stoiy and Handy Andy pro- 
ceeded with hia flloatration aa follows, as nearly os I 
can remember it 

“Ton have all heard of Mr Gongh, the great 
American Temperance leoturac. Well, the year before I 
enlisted he came to Armagh, giving a conrso of 
perance leotnrea, and all the pabho-honae keepers and 
brewers were np in arma to xmae aa much oppoeibon aa 
poBsihle agomat ilr Gongh and hia prinoiplea, and in 
one of his lectnrae he laid great atreas on the fact that 
he considered moderatiQn the parent of drunkennoea. 
A brewer s dmyman therenpon wont on the platform to 
diBprove this aasertion by actual facta from his own 
eipenenoe and in his argument m favour of moderai* 
dunking, he stated that for upwards of twenty years he 
had habitually oonstuned over a gallon of boor and 
about a pint of whlsl^ daily and solcninlj asserted that 
ho had ne\'er been tbe \Tor8e for liquor in his life. To 
which ilr Gough rophej My friends there is no 
rule without its exception and our fnend hero is an 
oicoptiou to tlie general nilo of modorote dnnklng but 
I will tell you a story that t think exactly iUostrotos 
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his case Some years agh, 'when I -was a boy, my father 
had two iiegr(J servants, named Uncle Sambo and 
Snowball Ueai our house there was a branch of one 
of the large fresh-v?ater lakes which swarmed with fish, 
and it was the duty of Snowball to go every mormng 
to catch sufficient for the bieakfast of the household 
The way Snowball usually caught his fish was by mak- 
mg them drunk by feeding them with Indian com-meal 
mixed with strong whisky and rolled mto balls When 
these whisky baUs were thrown mto the water the fish 
came and ate them readily, biit after they had swallowed 
a few they became helplessly drunk, tummg on their 
backs and aUowmg themselves to be caught, so that m 
a very short tune Snowball would return with his 
basket full of fish But as I said, there is no rule with- 
out an exception, and one mormng proved that there is 
also an exception m the matter of fish becommg drunk 
As usual Snowball went to the lake with an allowance 
of whisky balls, and spymg a fine big fish with a large 
fiat head, he dropped a ball m front of it, which it at 
once ate and then another, and another, and so on till 
all the whisky balls m Snowball’s basket were m the 
stomach of this queer fish, and still it showed no signs 
of beconung drunk, but kept waggmg its tail and look- 
mg for more whisky balls On this Snowball returned 
home and called old Uncle Sambo to come and see this 
wonderful fish which had swallowed nearly a peck of 
whisky balls and still was not drunk. When old Uncle 
Sambo set eyes on the fish, he exclaimed, “ 0 Snowball, 
Snowball > you foolish boy, you will never be able to 
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make that flah drrmk with whisky That 

fiflh ocmld live in a barrel of whisky and not get dnuik. 
That fiflh, my son is called a mnllet-head it has got no 
-hraina." And that aocotmte, said iidr Gongh, tnming 
to the brewer s drayman, for our friend here being able 
for twenty years to dnnk a gallon of beer and a pmt of 
whiflky daily and never become drunk. And bo my 
ohnmfl," said Handy Andy • if yon will apply the same 
reasoning to the oasee of Sergeant Macpherson and 
Captain Waterman I think yon will oome to the correct 
oonclumon why the fright did not upaet the intellect of 
Sergeant MaopberBon.** We all jomed in the laugh at 
Handy Andy's story and none more heartily than the 
butt of it, Sandy Macpheraon himself. 

But enough of digresaioa Shortly after the roll 
was called at the Msrtmi&ro, a most unfortunate 
accident took placa Corporal Cooper and four or five 
men went into one of the rooms of the Martlnl^re in 
which there was a quantity of loose powder which had 
been left by the enemy and somehow- — it was never 
known how — the powder got ignited and they were all 
blown up their bodies completely charred and thcor 
eyes scorched out The poor fellows all died in the 
greatest agony within on hour or so of the accident, 
and none of them ever spoke to say how it happened. 
The quantity of powder was not sufficient to shatter 
the house but it blew the doon and wmdowB out 
burnt the poor fellows as block as chorcooL This sad 
accident cast a gloom over the regiment and made me 
again very mindful of and thankful for my own narrow 
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escape, and that of my ‘comrades m the ShS-h Kujeef on 
that memorable night of the 16th of November 

Later m the day our sadness mcreased when it was 
found that Colour-Seigeant Alexander Elnox, of No ’2 
company, was missmg He had called the roll of his 
company at daylight, and had then gone to see a fnend 
m the Seventy-Eighth Highlanders He had stayed 
some time with his fnend and left to return to 
his own regiment, but was never heard of agaim 
Poor Elnox had two brothers m the regiment, and 
he was the youngest of the three He was a most 
deservmg and popular non-comnussioned officer, decor- 
ated with the Erench war medal and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour for valour m the Onmea, and was 
about to he promoted sergeant-major of the regiment, 
vxce Murray killed m the SecundrabS-gh. His fate 
was never known. 

About two o’clock m the afternoon, the regiment 
being all together agam, the foUowmg general order 
was read to us, and although this is weU-known history, 
still there must be many of the readers of these 
reminiscences who have not ready access to histones. 
I will therefore quote the general order m question 
for the information of young soldiers 

HEADQTTAETEBa, La JLAETINTfcBB, LUOKNOW, 
Novemhcr, 1867 

1 Tlie Commander-in-Olnef has reason to be thankful to the 
force he conducted for the relief of the gamson of Lucknow 

2 Hastily assembled, fatigued by forced marches, but ani- 
mated by a common feeling of determination to accomplish the 
duty before them, all ranks of this force have compensated for 
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their tmaH number in the execntioir of « dlfllorili doty 

by Tmfi^fxmg ffTwH rmt- f 

3. From the morning of the 16th tUl laiit night the whole 
force h*i been one outlying piquet, nerer out of fire, and corer 
ing an immenae extent of ground, to pei^it the gurriaon to 
retire scatheleM and in aafe^ coTored by the whole of the 
relieving force. 

4. That ground waa won by fighting ta hard aa It ever fell 
to the lot of the Oommander*in^Chief to witn^a*) it being necea- 
nry to bring np the eme mftn over and orcr again to £r«ih 
attacks *Tvd it li with the greeteat gratification tl^ hia Excel 
laney declarea he never mw behave betted 

6 The etormlng of the Becnndrahlgh and the Bhih Nujeef 

haa never been anrpaaed in f|i^ the aoe ce * of it waa 

moA 'nr^Wtanl anfi «nnp\ete. 

6. The movement of repeat of laet nlgbt, by which the final 
reaeoe of the gairUon wu effected, wat a zm’del of diaeipUne 
and exartneea. The canaeqaence was that the enamy waa com 
pktaly deceived, end the fotoe retired by a narrow tortnona 
lane, the only line of retreat open. In the biee of fi0>000 enemiee, 
without moleatatioo. 

7 Ihe Commander tn-Clhief offan hia ilneere tbanki to 
Major-Qenaral Sir Jamea Outram, Q.CXB, for the happy manner 
in which he planned and earned oot hia armPgunenta for the 
eraeoalian of the ReaideDey of Lucknow 

By order of hii Excellaney the Ocpmmaiider in-Chie^ 

W ilATlirw ifq^or 

Lkput}/ A4)»ta3U-Otntf^ c/ tin Army 


Thua were achieved the relief and ovfiOQfition of the 
Realdenoy of Lucknow* The enemy did not discover 
that the Reaidenoy was deserted till nooU cm the 23nl 
and about the time the above general ofder was being 
rood to aithey fired a ealuto of ono Imndrcd and one 
gnns but old^ot attempt to follow ua or to cut off our 

» It moat alwaji^ recollected that til* wu th* letoiU rtIUf of 
Lucknow The flwNja effected by the fwr* under flartlack aaJ 
Ootrtia on tha 15th 8<J\mUT H#7 aod w« (a «uor* of a rrio- 
foTcemeot than a raEaf. 
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retreat That night -we 'bivouacked in the Dilkoosha 
park, and retired on the Alumb^gh on the 26th, the 
day on which the brave and gallant Havelock died 
But that IS a wel)-known part of the history of the 
relief of Lucknow, and I will turn to other matters. 


OHAPTEB TO 


BAOPIPEB AT LTJCKNOW — A BKWILDKEtD bIbOO— THI 
lOEOKD MARCH TO OAWlfPORI — OFIUIV— WTIO* 
ham's MIETAjrB 


SiHOB cotcunenauig these reminmcenoee, aD(f njore par 
ticularly dunug my late Timt to Lncknow/unJ Cfewn 
pore, I have been aaked by wveral peop{g abcmt the 
troth of the story of the Scotch girl and ' 
at Lacknow and m reply to all araoh inqj 
otily make the following answer 

About the time of the anmvearsary dinn 
tion of the rdiaf of Lacknow in St 
writers in the English papers went so ' 
that the Seventy Eighth Highlanders 1 
pipes with them at Lacknow end in 
StaUrman of the 18th of October 189 
letter oontradlctmg tUl* assertion, wl tla 
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1891 tcaa 

as to den; 

A thar tog 

j 1 irrote » 


it 00 J®/ 


permission of the editor I preposo to r ja Jhis 

chapter Bat I may first mention ^ 
visit to Lacknow a fnend showed m 
original edition of A Fcnonal A u 
Ludrioy} by L E. K. Rees one of 
fenders, which I had never before seen 
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tho following stutemcut is gnen icgaichng tlic entiy of 
Havelock’s foicb Aftci descnbmg llie picvailing ex- 
citement the wiiter goes on to say “Tlie shrill tones 
of the Highlnudei^ haginpes now piciced om* ears, not 
the most beautiful music. was ci ci more w elcome 01 more 
joy-bringmg,” and so on T7uithor on, on page 220 
“ The enemy found some of us dancing to the sounds 
of the Highlandcis’ pipes The remembmnee of that 
happy evenmg will nevei be effaced fiom my memory ” 
While yet agam, on page 237, he gives the story lelated 
by me below about the Highland piper putting some of 
the enemy’s cavalry to flight by a blast fiom lus pipes 
So much m proof of the fact that the Seventy- Eighth 
Highlandeis had their bagpipes wuth them, and played 
them too, at the first rehef of Luclcnow 

I must now devote a few remarks to the incident of 
Jessie Broivn, which Grace Campbell lias immortahsed 
m the song Icnown as Jessie's Dream In the Iiidmn 
Empire, by R Montgomery Martin, vol m page 470, 
after denying that this story had its oiigm m Lucknow, 
the author gives the following foot-note “ It was ongm- 
aUy a httle romance, written by a Erench governess at 
Jersey for the use of her pupds , which found its way 
mto a Pans paper, thence to the Jersey Times, thence 
to the London Times, December 12th, 1857, and after- 
waids appeared m nearly all the journals of the Umted 
Kingdom ” With regard to this remark, I am positive 
that I heard the story m Lucknow m Hovember, 1867, 
at the same tune as I heard the story about the piper 
frightening the enemy’s sowars with his bagpipes , and 
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it appefirs a rather fer fetched theory about a French 
govemecs inventing the rtory in Jenfey What was 
the name of this governess, and abnve all, why go for 
itB ongm to such an out-of the-way place as Jersey T 
I doubt vary much if it was possible fop the news of 
the reh^ of Lucknow to have reached Jersey and for 
the said French governess to have compoeed and printed 
such a romanoe in time for its roundabout publication 
m Th* IhTTiea of the 12th of Deoembor 1867 This 
veraion of the ongm of Jaaxst J)rum therefore to my 
thinking cames its own refutation on the face of it, 
and I should much like to see the story m its onginal 
French form before I believe iL 

Be that as it may m the letters published in ihe 
home papers and quoted in Ths Oaleutta StatoTnan m 
October 1891 one lady gave the pomtive statement of 
a certain Mrs. QaShey then living in London who 
asserted that she was, if I remember rightly m the 
same oompartment of the Bemdenoy with Jesse Brown 
at the very time the latter said that she heard the 
bagpipes when dull ’F.ngiiwh ears oould detect nothing 
the accustomed roar of the cannon. Kow I 
knew Mrs. Qailkiey very welL Her husband Sergeant 
Qof&iey served with me in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in Peshawur just after the Mutiny and I was 
present os his best man when he married iln Gaffney 
I forget now what was the natno of her first husband 
but she was a widow when Sergeant Gaflhcy married 
her I think her first husband was a sergeant of the 
Company 8 Artfllery who was eitbor Idled in the 




\n hssic's Dream i 
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defence of tbe Residency or died shoilly after How- 
ever, sbe becadic !Mis GnHiicy eiMiei m tlie end of 
1860 or beginning^of 1861, and I liave often lienrd ber 
1 elate tbe incident' of Jessie Bi own’s healing tbe bag- 
pipes in tbe nudeigiound cellar, or iylheina, of tbe 
Eesidenc}, hours before any one would believe that a 
force was coming to tbeir lelicf, when in tbe words of 
of J B S Boyle, tbe gnmson were repeating m dull 
despair tbe lines so descriptive of tbeir state 

No newa from the outer world • 

Days, V, ccks, and months have sped ; 

Pent uj) within our battlements, 

"We seem as living dead 

No news from the outer world J 
Have British soldiers quailed 
Before the rebel routineers ? — 

Has British valour failed ? 

If tbe foregoing facts do not coninnce my readers of 
tbe truth of tbe origm of Jessie’s Dream I cannot give 
them any more. I am positive on the pomt that the 
Seventy -Eighth Highlanders liad tbeir bagpipes and 
pipers watb them m Lucknow, and that I first heard 
tbe story of Jessie's Dream on tbe 23rd of November, 
1867, on the Ddkoosbd heights before Lucknow Tbe 
foUowmg IS my letter of the 18tb of October, 1891, on 
tbe subject, addressed to tbe editor of The Calcutta 
Btatesman, 

Sir, — In an issue of the Statesman of last week there was a 
letter from Deputy-Inspector-Qeneral Joseph Jee, V O4 CB, 
late of the Seventy-Eighth Highlanders (Koss-shire Buffs), re- 
copied from an English paper, contradicting a report that had 
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been pxtblii}ied to tlie e2wt tliat bt^ipei of the Seventj 
Eighth bed been left Cevnpore when the tegunont 

went with Genertl Harelock to the tint relief of Lneknow j 
and I write to mpport the aaaertlan of Depntj Inepectar-Qenertl 
Jee that if any late plpe-nu^or or plper/^ the old SeTcnty 
Eighth hai erer nwle tuch an aMertlon, he most be nr^ | J 
wu not In the Seventy !Qghth mynli^ bnt in the Nlne^ Third, 
the regiment which Mved the *8e^onn of Tniit* (aa the 
Seventy 9^bfh were then called) and naened them the 

Betldaney and I am poeittve thet the Seventy Eighth b»/i their 
bagpipe* and piper* too tnaldo the Eeiideney j for I well 
remember they atrach op the came u the pipora of the 

Ninety Third, on the m^imrin^ M*. 16th of November 1867 I 
reeolleet the fact u if it were only yecterday When the din 
of battle beH eeaaed Cor a time, and the toll of the Ninety Third 
wu being called ontdde the 8eeimdiBb4gh to aaceitaln how 
many had bllen in that memorable combat, which Sir 0)lin 
Campbell caid had ** never been corpateed and rarely equalled, 
Fipe>lIa)or John IfLeod called me ctlde to listen to tl» piper* 
of the ^venty Eighth, inside the Bendenoy playing Os tAs 
Tlsrfam, and I coold hisar the pipes quite distinctly althoogh, 
except for the practised lug of John M leod, J could not have 
told the tone. However I don't e u ppose there are many now 
living fitter to give evidence on the subject than Doctor Jee 
bnt I may mention another InddenL The morning after the 
Beddency was evacnated, I visited the bivouac of the Seventy 
Eighth near DUkooslui, to make ioqninea abont an old eehc^ 
chom who had enlisted in the r^iiDeiit. 1 found him etOl 
alive, "Tifl he related to me how he had been one of the men 
who w er e with Dn Jee a^leedsg the wounded in the streets of 
Lucknow on the 80th of September and how they bad been 
cut off from the main body and besieged In a bonce the whole 
night, aTid Dr Jee was the only oCBcer with the party and that 
ha had been recommended for the Victoria Cmes foe his bravery 
In defending lb© place and mvlng a large number of the 
wounded. I may mention anotber incident which my friend 
told me and which has not been so much noticed as the Jeesls 
Brown story It told to me as a fiet at the time, and It 
aft*nrtids appw^ In * Glasgow newspaper It was as 
follow* When Dt Jees detachment and the wounded wtr* 
fighting their way t^e ResWeng- a wounded piper and three 
other* who had flredSjicIr last round of ammunition wm 
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cliarged by balf-a- dozen r^bel sowars'^ in a side street, and 

tbe three men "mth rifles prepared to defend themselves with 
the bayonet , but as soon as the sowars were withm about 
twenty paces of the narty, the piper pointed the drones of his 
bagpipes straight at taem and blew such a wild blast that they 
turned tail and fled like the wmd, mistaking the bagpipes for 
some infernal machine ' But enough of Lucknow Let us 
turn to more ancient history Who ever heard of a Highland 
regiment going into action ivithout their bagpipes and pipers, 
unless the latter were all “kilt”? No oflicer who ever com- 
manded Highlanders knew the worth of a good piper better 
than Colonel John Cameron, “the grandson of Lochiel, the 
vabant Fassifem ” And is there a Highland soldier worthy of 
the name who has not heard of his famous favourite piper who 
was shot at Cameron’s side when playing the charge, while 
crossmg the Nive m face of the French ? The historian of the 
Peninsula war relates “ When the Nmety-Second Highlanders 
were m the middle of the stream, Colonel Cameron’s favourite 
piper was shot by his side. Stooping from his saddle, Fassifem 
tried to rescue the body of the man who had so often cheered 
the regiment to victory, but m vam the lifeless corpse was 
swept away by the torrent. ‘ Alas I ’ cned the brave Cameron, 
dashing the tears from his eyes, ‘I would rather have lost 
twenty grenadiers than you ’ ” Let us next turn to MDonald’s 
Martial Music of Scotland, and we read “ The bagpipes are 
sacred to Scotland and speak a language which Scotchmen 
only know, and inspire feelings which Scotchmen only feeL 
Need it be told to how many fields of danger and victory the 
warlike strains of the bagpipes have led ? There is not a 
battlefield that is honourable to Bntam where them war-blast 
has not sounded 1 When every other mstrument has been 
silenced by the confusion and the carnage of the scene, the bag- 
pipes have been borne mto the thick of battle, and many a 
devoted piper has sounded at once encouragement to his clans- 
men and his own coronach / ” 


In the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Kome, 

From the heath covered mountains of Scotia we come , 
Our loud-sonndmg pipe breathes the true martial strain, 
And our hearts stall the old Scottish valour retam 


^ Native cavalry troopers 
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"We rested at the Altunb^hmi the 26tl ofKoTember 
bnt 66^7 on the 27th wo nnderstood^Wnething had 
gone wrong in our rear because, as nmal with Srr Oolin 
when he contemplated a forced mar oh, we were served 
out With three daTS rabons and double anunnnition — 
sixty rounds in onr pouches and sixty in our haver- 
saoks and by two oolock in the afternoon the whole 
of the women and children all the eiok and womided, 
m every canodvable kind of conveyance, were in foil 
retreat towards Oawnpore. General Outram s Division 
being made op to four thousand men was left m the 
Alumb&gh to hold the enemy in obeok, and to show 
them that Lucknow was not abandoned while three 
thousand fighting men, to guard over two thousand 
women and children sick and wounded, commenced 
their march southwards. So &r as I can remember the 
Thir d and Fifth Punjftb In&ntry formed the Infantry of 
the advance-guard, the iNmth lancers and Horae 
Artillery supplied the flanking portaee while the rear 
guard, being the post of honour was given to the Ninety 
Third, a troop of the Ninth liincera and Bourchlers 
light field battery Ha 17 of the Honourable East 
India Company’s artilleiy Wo started from the Alum 
bdgb late in the oftornoou and renebed Bunuoe Bridge 
seventeen nulee fimra Lucknow about 11 pjl Here the 
regiment halted till daylight on the morning of the 28th 
of Noromber but the advance-guard with the women 
and children sick and wounded, had been moving since 
2 AJL 

As already mentioned, oU the subaltern oCflceiB in 
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my company were wounded, and I was told off, witli a 
guard of about\wenty men, to see all the baggage-carts 
across Bunnee Bridge and on their way to Cawnpore 
While I was on this duty an amusmg mcident happened 
A commissariat cart, a common country hackery, loaded 
with biscuits, got upset, and its wheel broke just as we 
were moving it on to the road. The only person near 
it belongmg to the Commissariat Department was a 
young ddboo named Hera lAU Chatterjee, a boy of 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who defended 
his charge as long as he could, but he was soon put on 
one side, the biscmts-bags were ripped open, and the 
men commenced filling their haversacks from them 
Just at this time, an escort of the Ninth Lancers, with 
some staff-officers, rode up from the rear It was the 
Commander-m-Ohief and his staff Hera LSB seemg 
him rushed up and called out “ 0 my Lord, you are my 
father and my mother I what shall I tell you ! These 
wild Highlanders will not hear me, but are steahng 
commissariat biscuits hke fine fun” Sir Cohn pulled 
up, and asked the hdboo if there was no officer present , 
to which Hera LS,11 rephed, " No officer, sir, only one 
corporal, and he teU me, ‘ Shut up, or Til shoot you, 
same like rebel mutmeer i ’ ” Hearmg this I stepped 
out of the crowd and salutmg Sir Cohn, told him that 
all the officers of my company were wounded except 
Captam Dawson, who was m front , that I and a party 
of men had been left to see the last of the carts on to 
the road , that this cart had broken down, and as there 
was no other means of carrymg the biscmts, the men 
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had filled their haverBacks mth them ratner than leave 
them on the gronnd. On heanng that, Iiera TAII a gain 
came to the front with olaaped hands Baying " 0 my 
Lord, if one cart of biBcmte short, Major Ktiperald not 
listen to me, bnt wiH ordar thirty laahee with provost- 
marshal 8 cat 1 What can a poor M&w do with such 
wild Highlanders?” Snr Colm replied “Yes, MJoo, I 
know these Highlanders are very wild fellows when 
hungry , let them have the biscuits ” and turning to 
one of the staff be directed him to give a voucher to the 
Mioo that a cart loaded with bisomta had broken down 
and the oontanta had been dmded among the roar-guard 
by order of the Commander in-Ohiet Sir Cohn then 
turned to us and eaid "Men, X give yon the bisomts, 
divide them with your comrades m front but you must 
promise me ehould a cart loaded with rum break down, 
you will not mterfere with it” We all rephed No 
no Sir Cohn if rum breaks down we'll not touch it" 

" All right, said Sir Colin, “ remember I trust you " and 
looking round he gtnl, * I know every one of you," and 
rode on- We very soon found room for the biscuits, 
until we got up to the rest of the company when we 
honestly shared them- I may add that bdboo Hera lAU 
Chatterjee is still living, end is the only native employ^ 

I know who served through the second rohef of Luck 
now He now holds the post of cashier in the offices of 
Messrs MNeill and Co, of OUve GhAt Street, Calcutta, 
which doubtless he find* more congenial omploymont 
than defending commissamt stores from hungry wild 
Hi^ilandeis with tho prospect of the provost marshal s 
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cat as the onlv lewaid-rfor doing hia best to defend his 
charge. ' 

About five md^ farther on a general halt was made 
for a short rest and for all stragglers to come up Sir 
Cohn himself, hemg still with the column, ordeied the 
Ninety-Third to form up, and, calling the ofiQcers to the 
front, he made the first announcement to the regiment 
that General Wyndham had been attacked by the NS,n4 
Sahib and the Gwahor Contingent in Cawnpore , that 
his force had been obliged to retire withm the fort at 
the head of the bridge of boats, and that we must reach 
Cawnpore that night, because, if the bridge of boats 
should be captured before we got there, we would be cut 
off m Oude with fifty thousand of our enemies m our 
rear, a well-equipped army of forty thousand men, with 
a powerful tram of artillery numbermg over forty siege 
guns, m our front, and with aU the women and children, 
sick and wounded, to guard. “ So, Nmety-Third,” said 
the grand old Chief, " I don’t ask you to imdertake this 
forced march, m your present tired condition, without 
good reason You must reach Cawnpore to-night at all 
costs ” And, as usual, when he took the men mto his 
confidence, he was answered from the ranks “ All right, 
Sir Cohn, we’ll do it” To which he rephed, “Very 
well, Nmety-Third, remember I depend on you ” And 
he and his staff and escort rode on. 

By this tune we could plainly hear the guns of the 
Gwahor Contmgent bombardmg General Wyndham’s 
position m Cawnpore, and although terribly footsore 
and tired, not having had our clothes off, nor a change 
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of sooka, Hmce the 10th of the month (noV-eighteen dajs) 
w© trudged on our weaiy march, every milo mnViTig the 
roar of the guna m front more audibly I may remark 
here that there la nothing to rtiuse tired soldiers a 
good cannonaded front it is the best tonic out I Even 
the youngest soldier who has once been nnder fire, and 
can distmguiah the sound of a shotted gun from blank, 
pricks np his ears at the sound and steps out with a 
firmer tread and a more erect bearing. 

I shall never forget the misery of that march I How 
ever we reached the sands on the banks of the Oang&t, 
on the Dude aide of the rivar oppoaito Cawnpore Just as 
the sun was setting, having oovered the forty-seven 
miles undar thirty hours. Of couise the great hardship 
of the march was caused by our wom^jut state after 
eighteen days oontinaal duty without a change of 
clothes or our accoutrements off And when we got in 
sight of Cawnpore, the first thing we saw was the enemy 
on the opposite aide of the river from us, TimVing bon 
fires of onr spore fata and boggage which had been left 
at Cawnpore when wo advanced for the relief of Luck 
now I Hred as we were, assisted to dmg Peels 
heavy guns into position on the banks of the nver 
whence the Blue-jackets opened fire on the left flank of 
the enemy the bonfires of our spore boggage being a 
fine mark for them. 

Just as the Kdnil S.'Uub bad got his first gun to 
bear on the bridge of boots that gnn was struck on the 
Bide by one of Peels 24-poundcr8 and npset, and on 
8-inch shell from one of his howiUers bunting In the 
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midst of a ci^wd of tlJem, we could see them boltmg 
helter-skelter This put a stop to their game for the 
night, and we lay down and rested on the sands tdl 
daybreak; next mormng, the 29th of hlovemher 

I must mention here an experience of my own 
which I always recall to mind when I read some of the 
msane ravings of the Anti-Opium Society agamst the 
use of that drug I was so completely tired out by 
that terrible march that after I had lam dovra for 
about half an hour I positively could not stand up, I 
was so stiff and worn out Havmg been on duty as 
orderly corporal before leavmg the Alumb^h, I had been 
much longer on my feet than the rest of the men , m 
fact, I was tired out before we started on our march 
on the afternoon of the 27th, and now, after havmg 
covered forty-seven miles under thirty hours, my con- 
dition can be better unagmed than described After I 
became cold, I grew so stiff that I positively could not 
use my legs ISTow Captam Dawson had a native servant, 
an old man named Hyder Kh^n, who had been an 
officers’ servant all his hfe, and had been through 
many campaigns I had made a fnend of old Hyder 
before we left Chmsurah, and he did not forget me 
Havmg ndden the greater part of the march on the 
camel carrymg his master’s baggage, Hyder was com- 
paratively fresh when he got mto camp, and about the 
time our canteen-sergeant got up and was callmg for 
orderly-corporals to draw grog for the men, old Hyder 
came lookmg for me, and when he saw my tired state, 
he said, m his camp English ” Corporal s6Mh, you 
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God-damn tired dont drmk grog. Hyder give 
yon something dflinn mnch better ttino grog for trred 
mana' With that he went away hnt Bhortly after 
returned, and gave me a small piU which hfl told me 
was opium, and about half a pmt of hot tea, which Be 
had prepared for himself and hia master I swallowed 
the piU and drank the tea, am! \n less than ten ntnvta 
I felt myself so much refreshed as to be able to get up 
and draw the grog for the men of the company and to 
serve it out to them while the colour-sergeant called 
the rolL I then lay down, rolled np in my sepoy 
ofBcers quilt, which I had earned from the Shfth 
KujeeC aiid bad a sound reiteehing sleep till necct 
morning, and then got up so much restored that, 
except for the sores on my feel from broken blisteie I 
could have undertaken another forty mile mArcb, I 
always recall this expenance when I read many of the 
ignorant arguments of the Anti Opium Society who 
would, if they had the power compel the Government to 
deprive every hard worked coolu of the only solace m his 
life of toil I am certainly not on opium-eater and the 
abuse of opium may be injurious, as is the abuse of any 
thtng but I am so convinced in my own min d of the 
beneficial eflV'ts of the temperate use of the drug, that 
if I were the general of an onny after a forced march 
like that of the retreat from Xncknow to the roUof of 
Cawnporo I would make the Medical Department gire 
every Tnan a pill of opium and half a pint of hot tea, 
of rum or liquor of any sort I I hate drunken 
ness as much as anybody but I have no sympathy 
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with what I ^^7 intemperate temperance of 

most of our teetotallers and the Anti-Opium Society 
My experience has been as great and as varied as that 
of most m India, and that experience has 

led me to the conviction that the members of the Anti- 
Opium Society are either culpably ignorant of facts, or 
dishonest m the way they represent what they wish 
others to beheve to be facts Most of the assertions 
made about the Government connection with opium 
bemg a hindrance to mission-work and the spread of 
Ohristiamty, are gross exaggerations not home out by 
experience, and the opium slave and the opium den, as 
depicted m much of the hterature on this subject, 
have no existence except m the distorted imagmation 
of the writers But I shaU have some more observa- 
tions to make on this score elsewhere, and some 
evidence to bnng forward m support of them^ 

Early on the morning of the 29th of November the 
Hmety-Thlrd crossed the bridge of boats, and it was 
well that Sir Cohn had returned so promptly from 
Lucknow to the rehef of Cawnpore, for General 
Wyndham's troops were not only beaten and cowed, — 
they were utterlv demorahsed. 

When the Gommander-m-Chief left Cfiwnpore for 
Lucknow, General Wyndham, known as the “Hero of 
the Eedan,” was left m command at Cawnpore with 
mstructions to strengthen his position by every means, 
and to detam all detachments arriving from Calcutta 
after the 10th of Hovember, because it was known that 
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the Gwalior Oontingenb were in great Bomewhere 
across the Jmnna, and there was ererj prohabOity 
that they would either attack Cawnpore, or croas mto 
Oode to fall on the rear of the Oommandei^in-ChiefB 
force to prevent the relief of Lnoknow But strict 
orders were given to General Wyndham that he was 
on no aeeount to move out of Cawnpore, should the 
Gwalior Contingent advance on his position, but to act 
on the defensive, and to hold his entrenchments anti 
guard the bridge of boats at all haiards. By that 
time the entrenchment or mnd fort at the Cawnpore 
end of the bridge, where the Government Harness end 
Saddlery Factory now stands, had become a place of 
considerable Btrength under the able direction of 
Captain Mowbray Thomson one of the four sur v i v ors 
of General Wheelers forca Captain Thomson had 
over four thousand eoolteo doily employed on the 
defences from dayhresk till dark and he was a most 
energetic officer himself^ so that by the time we passed 
through Cawnpore for the relief of Lucknow this 
position had become quite a strong fortification, 
eepedally when compared with the miserable apology 
for an entrenchment so gallantly defended by General 
Wheelers BjnoU force and won from him by sucIj 
black treachery When we Rd%‘aDCcd for the relief of 
Lucknow all our spore baggage, five hundred now 
tents and a great quantity of clothing for the troops 
coming down from Delhi were shut up iu Cawnpore 
with a largo quantity of spore ammunition, harness, 
and saddlery , m bnef property to the ^'a^a0 of over 
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five lallis of luNees was l^ft stoied m the church and 
m the houses wvluch weie still standing near the 
church between the town and the iivei, a shoit dis- 
tance from the house m which the women and childien 

» 

were murdeied All this propeity, as alieady men- 
tioned, fell mto the hands of the Gwahor Contingent, 
and we returned just in time to see them makmg 
bonfires of what they could not use Colonel Sir 
Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) lost 
aU the records of his long service, and many valuable 
engmeermg papers which could never be replaced As 
foi us of the Nmety-TIiird, we lost aU our spare 
kits, and were now without a chance of a change 
of underclothmg or socks Let aU who may lead 
this consider what it meant to us, who had not 
changed oui clothes from the 10 th of the month, 
and how, on the mommg of the 29th, the sight of 
the enemy makmg bonfires of our lats, just as we 
were within reach of them, could hardly have been 
soothmg to contemplate 

But to letum to General Wyndham’s force By 
the 26th of November it numbered two thousand 
four Inmdred men, accordmg to Colonel Adye’s Defence 
of Gavmpoie, and when he heard of the advance of the 
NanS, Silhib at the head of the Gwahor Contmgent, 
Wyndham considered himself strong enough to disobey 
the orders of the Commander-m-Chief, and moved out 
of his entrenchment to give them battle, encountenng 
their advance guard at PSndoo Nuddee about seven 
miles from Cawnpore He at once attacked and drove 

K 
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it baok throngh a village incite rear^but bebmd the 
village he found himself oonfironted ^ by an army of 
over forty thousand men, twenty five thousand of 
them being the famous Gwalior Contingent, the best 
difloiplmed troops in India, which had never been 
beaten and oonsidered themselves invincible, and 
which, m addition to a eiege train of thirty heavy 
guns, 24 and 32-pounderB, had a well-appomted and 
well drilled field artillery General "Wyndham now 
saw his mistake and gave the order for retreat His 
small foroe retired in good order and encamped on 
the plam outside Oawnpore on the Bithoor road 
for the night, to find itaelf out flanVed and almost 
Borrounded by T&ntia Topee and his Mnhmttas on 
the morning of the 27th and at the end of five hours’ 
fighting a general retreat into the fort bad ogam to 
be ordered. 

The retiring force was overwhelmed by a murderous 
cannonade, and being largely composed of young soldiorB 
a panic ensued. The men got out of hand ond fled for 
the fort with a loss of over thro© hundred — mostly 
killed because the wounded who fell Into the luinda 
of the enemy wero out to pieces— and eoiond guns. 
The Bev Mr Aloore, Cliuroh of England Chaplain with 
General 'Wjmdhams force gn\-o a very sad picture of 
the pamo fn which tie moo fled for the fort, and hts 
descnption was borne out bj what I saw myself wl«u 
we passed through tlie fort on the morning of the 
29th. Mr Moore said “Tbo men got quite out of 
hand and fled pell mell for the fort An old Sikh 
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sirdar at the ga'-^e tried tfi stop tlieni, niid to fonii Hicni 
up in some older, and when tlic}' pushed lum aside and 
rushed past him, ]ie lifted up his hands and said, ‘ You 
aie not the brothers of the men wlio beat the Khfilsa 
army and conqueied the runjfib'”’ l^Ii Moore Avent 
on to say that, "Tlie old Sikh followed the flying men 
through the Foit Gate, and patting some of them on the 
back said, 'Don’t run, don't be afraid, there is nothing 
to hurt you ! ’ ” The fact is the men were mostly young 
soldiers, belonging to many different regiments, sunply 
battalions of detachments They were crushed by the 
heaiy and well-served artillery of the enemy, and if the 
truth must be told, they had no confidence in their com- 
mander, who was a brave soldier, but no general , so 
when the men were once seized with panic, there was 
no stopping them The only regiment, or rather part of 
a regiment, for they only numbered fourteen officers of 
all ranks and a hundred and sixty men, Avhich behaved 
well, was the old Sixty-Dourtb, and two compames of 
the Thu'ty-T’ourth and Eighty-Second, makmg up a 
weak battalion of barely three hundred This was led 
by brave old Brigadier Wilson, who held them m hand 
until he brought them forward to cover the retreat, 
which he did with a loss of seven officers killed and two 
wounded, eighteen men of the Sixty-Eourth lolled and 
twenty-five wounded, with equally heavy proportions 
killed and wounded from the compames of the Thirty- 
Eourth and Eighty-Second Bngadier Wilson first had 
his horse shot, and was then himself killed, while urging 
the men to maintain the honour of the regiment The 
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oommand then devolved on Stiiling, one of the 

Sixty Fourth, irho tvm cut down in tnh act of apilaiig 
one of the enemy 8 gtma, and Captam M^Orea of the 
same regiment waa also cut down jnst aa he had spiked 
hiB fourth gum This oharge, and these mdividual acta 
of bravery retarded the advance of the enemy tQl some 
sort of order had been re-eetahlished tnsidB the fort 
The Sixty Fourth were then driven back and obliged 
to leave their dead 

This then waa the etato of matters when we reached 
Cawnpore from Lucknow The whole of our spore 
baggage waa captured the city of Cawnpore and the 
whole of the nver-aide up to the house where the N&nft 
had alanghtered the women and children were in the 
bands of the enemy but they had not yet ipjnred the 
budge of boats nor crossed the canal, and the road to 
Allahabad atiU remained open. 

We marched through the fort, and took up ground 
near where the jute mill of Messrs. Beer Brothers and 
Co. and Joe Leee hotel now stand We crossed tho 
bridge without any loss except one officer who was 
slightly wounded by being struck on tho shin by a spent 
bullet from a charge of grape. He was a long slender 
yonth of abont sixteen or seventeen years of ngt^ whom 
the pi^n had named • Jaok Straw" Ho was knocked 
down Just as we cleared tho bndge of boats, among tho 
blood of some camp-followem who had been killed by 
the bursting of a shell just in front of us. Sergeant 
Poton of my company picked him np nnd put him 
Into an empty which wns passing. 
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A Hair s-Breadtk. Escape 

During the a piquet of one sergeant, one corporal 
and about twenty men, under command of Lieutenant 
Stirling, who was afterwards killed on the 6th of 
December,-»was sent out to brmg m the body of Briga- 
dier Wilson, and a man named Doran, of the Sixty- 
Dourth, who had gone up to Lucknow m the Volunteer 
Cavalry, and had there done good service and returned 
with our force, volunteered to go out with them to 
identify the brigadier’s body, because there were many 
more killed near the same place, and their corpses hav- 
mg been stripped, they could not be identified by their 
uniform, and it would have been impossible to have 
brought m all without serious loss The party reached 
the brigadier’s body without apparently attractmg the 
attention of the enemy , but just as two men, Eule of 
my regiment and Patrick Doran, were liftmg it mto 
the dooly they were seen, and the enemy opened fire on 
them A bullet struck Doran and went right through 
his body from side to side, without touchmg any of the 
vital organs, just as he was bendmg down to hft the 
brigadier — a most extraordmary wound ! If the bullet 
had deviated a hair’s-breadth to either side, the wound 
must have been mortal, but Doran was able to walk 
back to the fort, and hved for many years <after takmg 
his discharge from the regiment 

During the tune that this piquet was engaged the 
Blue-jackets of Peel’s Brigade and oui heavy artillery 
had taken up positions m fiont of the fort, and showed 
the gunners of the Gwalior Contmgent that they were 
no longer confronted by raw mexpenenced tioops By 
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the aftornoon of tlie 2&th of J^ovamber^e wliole of the 
women and children and eiok and womided from Li 
now had oroesed the Gangee, and encamped behind 
Ninety Third on the ABahabod road, and tare I 


leave them and oloee this ohaptei. 





CHAPTER Vm 


ANECDOTES — ACTION AVITH THE GWALIOR CONTINGENT — 
ITS DEFEAT — PURSUIT OF THE nInA — BITHOOE — 
JOHN LANG AND JOTEE PERSHAD 

So far as I now remember, the 30th of November, 
1857, passed without any movement on the part of 
the enemy, and the Commander-in-Chief, m his letter 
descnbmg the state of affairs to the Governor-General, 
said, “ I am obliged to submit to the hostile occupation 
of Cawnpore until the actual despatch of all my mcum- 
brances towards Allahabad is effected ” As stated m 
the last chapter, when our tents came up our camp 
was pitched (as near as I can now make out from the 
altered state of Cawnpore), about the spot where 
Joe Lee’s hotel and the jute mill of Messrs Beer 
Brothers and Co now stand. St Andrew’s day and 
evemng passed without molestation, excepj that strong 
piquets Imed the canal and guarded our left and rear 
from surprise, and the men m camp slept accoutred, ready 
to turn out at the least alarm But durmg the mght, 
or eaily on the morning of the 1st of December, the 
enemy had qiuetly advanced some guns, unseen by our 
piquets, right up to the Cawnpore side of the canal, and 
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Bnddenlj opened fire on the Ninety Third jnst as Tre 
were f alling in for maHter parade, sending round-shot 
and shell right through our tenta. One shrapnel shell 
burst nght m the centre of Captain Oomwalls 00 m 
pony severely wounding the captain, Colour-Sergeent 
M Intyre, and five but not Hllmg any one. 

Oaptam OomwaU was the oldest oflBcer m the 
regiment, even an older eoldler than Colonel Leith 
Hay who had then commanded it for over three years 
and for long he had been named by the men "Old 
Daddy OomwalL" He was poor and had been unable 
to purchase promotion and in consequence was still n 
captain with over thirty five years’ semoe. The hunt- 
ing of the shell nght over his bead stunned the old gentle- 
man and a bullet from it went through Ills shoulder 
breakmg his ooUar bone and cutting a deep furrow down 
his hock Tlie old man was rather stout and very ahort- 
sightod the shock of the fall stunned him for some 
time and before he regained his senses Dr Slunro had 
cut the bullet out of his bock and bandaged up his 
wound QB well as possible. Daddy came to himself 
just as the men were Ufbug him into a dooty Seeing 
Dr Slunro standing by with the ballot in his hand 
about to prcront it to 1dm os a memento of Cawnporo 
Daddy gasped out “Munro Is ray wound daugorousl" 
"bo Cornwall was the answer “not if you dont 
arcito yourself into a fovor you will get over It all 
right” The next question put was “ Is the road clear 
to Allahabad ? To which Munro rep!ie<l that it wn^ 
and tliat lio hoped to have all tl>o nek an 1 wounded 
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wcranded aa could bear to be moved were on their waj 
to Allahabad and daring the and 6th reinforcements 
reached Cawnpore from England, amring them our old 
comradee of the Forty Second whom we hod left at 
Dover m hfay "We were n^t glad to see them, 
on the morning of the 6th December marohmg m 
with bagpipec playing, which was the first mtunabon 
we had of another Highland raiment being near us. 
These reinforoerngnta raised the force under Sir Colin 
Campbell to five thousand infantry eoi hundred cavalry 
and thirty five guns. 

Early on the morning of the 6th of December we 
struck our tents, which were loaded on elephants and 
marched to a place of safety behind the fort on tho 
nver bank, whilst we formed op m roar of the on 
roofed barrncka — the Forty-Second, Fifty Tlurd, Ninety 
Third, and Fourth Punjilb Infantry with Peel s Brigade 
and several battenes of artillery among them Colonel 
Bourohiers light field battery (Na 17 of the old 
Company's European artillery) a most daring lot of 
fellows, the Nmth Inncers and one squadron of Ilodson s 
Horse under command of Lieutenant Gough * a worthy 
pupil of a fomotrs master This detachment of Hodsons 
Horse had cone down with Sir Hope Grunt from Delhi, 
and served at tho final rehef of Lucknow and the retreat 
to the succour of Cawnpora Tho headquarters of the 
regiment under its famous commander had been left 
with Brigadier Showers 

As this foTCO was formed up in columns masked 
» Ko» UmUMBt-CnirnJ Sir Unjl* C ngt, V a K.C.B. 
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from the view of the enemy by the bai lacks on the 
plam of Ca^vnpo^e, the Commander-in-Qhief rode up, 
and told ns that lie had just got a telegram mfoiming 
him of the safe arrival of the women and children, sick 
and wounded, at Allahabad, and that now we were to 
give battle to the famous Gwahor Contmgent, consist- 
mg of twenty-five thousand well-disciplmed troops, 
with about ten thousand of the NS^nd Sdhib’s klahrattas 
and all the Imdindslies of Caivnpore, Calpee, and Gwahor, 
under command of the NfinS, in person, who had pro- 
claimed himself Peishwa and Chief of the Mahratta 
power, with Tdntia Topee, BdM SMnb (the N’dn&.’s 
brother), and Edja Koor Smg, the Edjpoot Chief of 
Judgdespore, as divisional commanders, and with all 
the native officers of the Gwahor Contingent as brigade 
and regimental commanders Sir Cohn also warned us 
that there was a large quantity of rum m the enemy’s 
camp, which we must carefully avoid, because it was 
reported to have been drugged " But, Nmety -Third,” 
he contmued, “ I trust you The supernumerary rank 
will see that no man breaks the ranks, and I have ordered 
the rum to be destroyed as soon as the camp is taken ” 
The Chief then rode on to the other regiments and 
as soon as he had addressed a short spee<;h to each, a 
signal was sent up from Peel’s rocket battery, and 
General Wyndham opened the ball on his side with 
every gun at his disposal, attacking the enemy’s left 
between the city and the nver Sir Cohn himself 
led the advance, the Pifty-Third and Fourth Punj§.b 
Infantry m skirmishing order, with the Nmety-Third 
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m line, the csyalry on our lAft and Peels guns and 
the horse-artillery at intervala, with the Forty-Second 
m the second line for onr aopporh 

Directly we emerged from the shelter of the boiJd 
mgB which had masked onr formation the pquets fell 
back, the eklrmiahers advanced at the double, and the 
enemy opened a tremendous cannonade on ns with 
round-shot, shell and grape. But, nothing daunted, 
our skmniaheTB soon lined the PArtnl, and our line 
advanced, with the pipers playing and the colours in 
front of the centre company without the least waver 
mg,— except now and then opening out to let through 
the round-shot which were islling in front, and rebound 
mg along the bard ground — detenmned to show tlie 
Gwalior Contingent that they bad different men to 
meet from those whom they had encountered under 
Wyndham a week before. By the time wo reached the 
canal. Peels Blue jackets were calhng out — "Damn 
these cow horses " meaning the gun bullocks, " they're 
too slow I Come, you IHnoly Third give us a hand 
with the drag ropes as you did at Lucknow I" "Wo 
were then well under the range of the enemy’s guns, 
and the excitement was at Its height A company of 
the Ninety Third slung their nfles, and dashed to the 
ossistance of the Blue^kota. The bullocks were cast 
adrift, and the native drivers were not slow in going 
to the rear The drag ropes were mann ed and tbo 
24 pounders wheeled abreast of the first line of 
itanniahers just as if they had Icon light CeU 
piece*. 
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When we reached the hank the infantry paused ior 
a moment to see if the canal could be folded 01 if we 
should have to cioss by the bridge ovei winch the 
light field- battery were passmg at the gallop, and 
unhmbermg and opemng fire, as soon as they cleared 
the head of the bridge, to protect our advance At 
this juncture the enemy opened on us with grape and 
camster shot, but they fired high and did us but httle 
damage As the pecuhar wlash (a sound when once 
heard never to be forgotten) of the grape was gomg 
over our heads, the Blue-jackets gave a nngmg cheer 
for the “ Bed, white, and blue'” While the Nmety-Third, 
led off by Sergeant Darnel White, struck up The Battle 
of the Alma, a song composed m the Crimea by Corporal 
John Brown of the G-renadier Guards, and often sung 
round the camp-fires m front of Sebastopol I here 
give the words, not for then* hterary merit, but to show the 
spint of the men who could thus smg gomg mto action 
m the teeth of the fire of thirty well-served, although not 
very correctly-aimed guns, to encounter a force of more 
than ten to one Just as the Blue-jackets gave their 
hurrah for the “Bed, white, and blue,” Dan White struck 
up the song, and the whole Ime, mcludmg the skirmishers 
of the Bifty-Third and the sailors, jomed 1^ the stirrmg 
patnotic tune, which is a first-rate quick march 

Come, all you gallant Bntisli hearts 
Who love the Bed and Blne,^ 

Come, drmk a health to those brave lads 
Who made the Russians rua 

^ “Red and Blue ” — the Army and Havy The tune is T7ie British 
Grenadiers 
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fill up fonr glu and Jet ti pan, 
Tliree eheen, and ooa e2ie«r more, 
For the foorteenth of September 
Bighteen hnodred and foot. 

We mOed from Kalinuta Bkf 
And aoon ire made Uh coait, 
DetermineJ we vonld do oar beat 
In apite of brag and boail 
We qnang to 1*THt apon the alnndf 
And alept cm Ranian thoie, 

On the fcrarteenth of September, 
Kighteen himdred and fiTty-fbor. 


We marched along iintQ we came 
Upon the Almaa banka, 

We baited beneath th^ gone 
To breathe and eloae onr ranka. 
u Adranee 1 “ we beard, and at tha word 
Right throQgh the brook we bon, 

On the twenti^ of September 
Eighteen hundred aM fifty four. 

We aerambled throogh the eloeterisg rine^ 
Then eame the batUe'a brant 
Oar officer!, they cheered u on 
Our colonn wared in front ; 

And fighting well foil many fell, 

Alae I to riae no nrare, 

On the twentieth of September 
Eighteen hondred and fifty foor 

0 

The French wen on the right that day 
/ttwi flanked the Roadan line, 

WhQe foil own their left they raw 
The Britiih hayonetJ ablne 
WlUi hearty cbeera wettonned their exra 
Amldit the cannon"* roar 
On the twentieth of September 
EJobteen hundred and fifty foar 
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A picmc party Meiischikoff 
Had asked to see the fun ; 

The ladies came at twelve o’clock 
To see the battle won 
They foimd the day too hot to stay, 

* The Prince felt rather sore, 

On the twentieth of September, 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four 

For when he called his carnage up, 

Tlie French came up likewise , 

And so he toot French leave at once 
And left to them the pnze. 

The Chasseurs took his pocket-book, 

Tliey even sacked his store. 

On the twentieth of September, 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four 

A letter to Old Nick they found, 

And this was what it said 
“ To meet their bravest men, my hege, 

Tour soldiers do not dread , 

But devils they, not mortal men,” 

The Russian General swore, 

“ That drove us off the Alma’s heights 
In September, fifty-four” 

Long life to Royal Oambndge, 

To Peel and Camperdown, 

And all the gallant Bntish Tars 
Who shared the great renown, 

Who stunned Russian ears with British^heera 
Amidst the cannon’s roar. 

On the twentieth of September, 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four 


Here’s a health to noble Raglan, 
To Campbell and to Brown, 
And all the gallant Frenchmen 
Who shared that day’s renown. 
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WMUt we dliplayed tli» bUck cockade, 

They the tricbloTir bore 
The Bufldan craw wore gny nml Viinf 
In September fifty fonr. 

Come, let xu drink a tout to-n^ht, 

Onr gUwM take in band, 

And all anmnd this fcstlTe board 
In eolemn dlenee ftand. 

Before we part let each tme heart 
Brink once to thoae no more, 

Who fought thar lect fight on ATm * § height 
In September flf^ four I 

Around onx bivouac firea that night as 7*h« BaitU qf 
Uu Alma tvaa sung again, Baniel TVTnte told na that when 
the Blue jackets commenced cheering under the had 
of grape^hot, he remembered that the Scots Greys and 
Ninety Second Highlanders bad charged at Waterloo 
singing Brue/i Addrm at Bannceihvm, ■Scots wha 
hae,” and trying to think of something equally appro- 
priate in 'which Peels Brigade might Join he could not 
at the moment recall anything bettor than the old 
Crimean song aforesaid 

After clearing the canal end re-forming our ranks, 
we come under shelter of a range of bnok kilns behind 
which stood the camp of the enemy and behind the 
camp tlicir^ infantty were dmwn up in columns not 
deployed in lina Tlie rum ogoinst which Sir Colin bad 
wamod ns was in front of the camp casks standing on 
end with the heads knocked out for convcnicnco , and 
there Is no doubt but the Onemy expected the Foropeans 
would break tbcir ranks when they saw tlw rum and 
Imd formed up their columns to full on ua In tho rrmt 
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of such a contingency But the Ninety-Third marched 

right on past the rum barrels, and the supernumerary 

rank soon upset the casks, leaving the contents to soak 

mto the diy ground^ 

As soon as we cleared the camp, our Ime of infantry 
was halted Up to that tune, except the skirmishers, 
we had not fired a shot, and we could not understand 
the reason of the halt till we saw the Nmth Lancers 
and the detachment of Hodson’s Horse gallopmg round 
some fields of tall sugar-cane on the left, masking the 
light field-battery When the enemy saw the tips of 
the lances (they evidently did not see the guns) they 
quickly formed .squares of brigades They were armed 
with the old musket, Blown Bess,” and did not open 
fire till the cavalry were within about three hundred 
yards Just as they commenced to fire, we could hear 
Sir Hope Grant, m a voice as loud as a trumpet, give 
the command to the cavalry, “ Squadrons, outwards 1 ” 
while Bourchier gave the order to his gunners, " Action, 
front ' ” The cavalry wheeled as if they had been at a 
review on the Calcutta parade-ground , the guns, having 
previously been charged with grape, were swung loimd, 
unlunhered as qmck as hghtmng withm about two 
hundred and fifty yards of the squares, and ^ound after 
round of grape was poured into the enemy with murder- 
ous effect, every charge gomg right tlirough, leaving a 
lane of dead from four to five yards wide By this tune 
our hue was advanced close up behmd the battery, and 
we could see the mounted officers of the enemy, as soon 
as they caught sight of the gims, dash out of the squares 

L 
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and fly like lightning aoroa^ ihe plain. Directly the 
sqnares ware broken, onr cavalry chaiged while the 
infiuitry advanced at the double with the bayonet. The 
battle waa won and the famons Gwalior Contingent 
was a flying rabble, although the stmggle waa protracted 
m a senes of hand to-hand fights all over the plain, no 
quarter being given. Peel a guns were wheeled up as 
already mentioned, as if they had been 6 pounders, 
and the left wing of the enemy taken In rear and their 
retreat on the Calpee road cut ofil "What escaped 
of their right wing fled along this road. The cavalry 
and horse artfllery led by Sir Oolm Campbell m 
person, the whole of the Fifty Third, the Fourth 
PunjAb Infantry and two companies of the Kine^ 
Third, pursued the flying mass for fourteon milea. The 
rebels, being out down by hundreda wherever they 
attempted to rally for a etand at length threw away 
then? arms and accoutrements to expedite their flight, 
for none were spared, — “nedtber the sick man m hti 
weaknew, nor the strong man in his strength,’* to quote 
the words of Colonel Alison. The evening closed with 
the total rout of the enemy and the capture of hh 
camp the whole of his ordnance park containing « 
large quanMty of ammunition and thirty two guns of 
Bites aiego-tnun and field artfllory witli a loss of onlj 
ninety nine killed and wounded on our side. 

As night fell large bodies of the left wing of the 
enemy were seen retreating from the city between onr 
piquets and the Ganges but we were too weary and too 
few in number to intercept them, and they retired along 
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the Bithoor road Abolit midnight the force which 
had followed the enemy along the Calpee road returned, 
brmgmg in a large number of ammunition -waggons 
and baggage-carts, the bullocks dnven by our men, and 
those not engaged in driving sittmg on the waggons or 
carts, too tired and footsoie to walk We rested hungry 
and exhausted, but a man of my company, named Bill 
Summers, captured a httle pack -bullock loaded with 
two bales of stuff which turned out to be fine soft 
woollen socks of Loodiana manufacture, sufficient to 
give every man m the company three pairs, — a real 
godsend for us, smce at that moment there was nothing 
we stood more m need of than socks , and as no com- 
missariat had come up from the rear, we slaughtered 
the bullock and cut it mto steaks, which we broiled 
on the tips of our ramrods around the bivouac fires 
Thus we passed the mght -of the 6th of December, 
1857 

Early on the mormng of the 7th a force was sent 
mto the city of Cawnpore, and patrolled it from end to 
end, east, west, north, and south Not only did we 
meet no enemy, but many of the townspeople brought 
out food and water to our men, appealing very glad to 
see us * 

Durmg the afternoon our tents came up from the 
rear, and were pitched by the side of the Grand Trunk 
road, and the Forty- Second bemg put on duty that 
night, we of the Fifty -Third and Nmety- Third were 
allowed to take our accoutiements off for the first 
night’s sleep without them smce the 10th of November 
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— seren and twenty dayo I Oar spare kite having all 
vamahed with the enemy aa told in the kst chapter 
oar quarter moater ooUeoted from the captured baggage 
all the underclothing and bocIvB he could lay hands 
OIL Thanks to Bill Summers and the little pock 
bullock, my company got a change of socks , but there 
was more work before us before we got a bath or a 
change of shirte. 

About noon on the 8th the Commander m Chief 
accompanied by Sir Hope Grant and Brigadier Adrian 
Hope had our brigade turned out and as soon as Sir 
Cohn rode in among ns we knew there was work to 
be done. He called the officers to the front and 
addresatog them in the bearing of the men told them 
that the K4nill SAhib had passed through Bithoor with 
a large number of men and seventeen guns and that 
we must all prepare for another forced march to over 
take him and capture these guns before he could either 
reach Futtehghur or cross into Oude witli them. After 
stating that the camp would be struck as soon as wo 
had got our dinnora, tbo Commander in Chief end Sir 
Hope Grant held a short bat anunatod conversation 
which I have always thought was o pro-arranged matter 
between tbim for our cncourugcroont In the full 
hearing of tbo n?on Sir Hope Grant twroed to the 
Commander in-Chief and said in rather a loud tone 
"Tm afraid, year Eicellcncy this march will proven 
wild goose chase because the infantry in their present 
tired state will never bo able to keep up nitli the 
cavalry** On this, Sir Colin turned round in hl^ 
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saddle, and looking straight at us, replied m a tone 
eguaUy loud, so as to he heaid by aU the meu “I 
teU you, Geueial Grant, you are iviong You don’t 
know these men, these Highlandeis will march your 
cavalry bhnd.” And turning to the men, as if expect- 
ing to he corroborated by them, he was answered by 
over a dozen voices, “Ay, ay. Sir Colm, we’ll show 
them what we can do ! ’’ 

As soon as dinner was over we struck tents, loaded 
them on the elephants, and by two o’clock p m were on 
the march along the Grand Tiunk road By sunset we 
had covered fifteen miles from Cawnpoie Here we 
halted, ht fires, cooked tea, served out grog, and after 
a rest of three houis, to feed and water the horses as 
much as to rest the men, we were off again By five A.M 
on the 9th of December we had reached the thirtieth 
mile from the place where we started, and the scouts 
brought word to the general that we were ahead of the 
flymg enemy We then turned off the road to our right 
m the direction of the Ganges, and by eight o’clock 
came m sight of the enemy at Serai glidt, a ferry 
twenty-five miles above Cawnpore, preparmg to embaik 
the guns of which we were m pursuit 

Our cavalry and horse-artillery at once galloped to 
the front through ploughed fields, and opened fire on 
the boats The enemy returned the fire, and some 
Mahratta cavalry made a dash at the guns, but their 
charge was met by the Hmth Lancers and the detach- 
ment of Hodson’s Horse, and a number of them cue 
down. Seemg the infantry advancmg m Ime, the 
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Peiflhwa of Poona. Eupees to the amount of thirtj 
ioAAa' ware recovered, which had been pecked m 
ammumticni boxes and snnk in a well, «l*n a very 
large amount of gold and silver plate and o^er valu 
ables, among other arbolea a silver howdah which bad 
been the state howdah of the ex Peiahwa. Besides 
the rupeee the plate and other valuables reco’ered 
were said to be worth more then a million sterling, 
and it waa circulated m the force that each private 
soldier would receive over a thousand rupees m pme 
money But we never got a pw 1 • All we did get 
was hard woA. The well was larga Four strong 
fmmea were erected on the top of it by the sappers 
and large leathern buckets with strong mm frames, 
with ropes attached were brought from Cawnpors 
then a squad of twenty five men was put on to each 
rope and rebeved every three hours two buckets 
keeping the water down and two drawing up treasure. 
Thus we worked day and night from the 16th to the 
26th of December the Forty-Second Fifty Third, and 
Ninety Third supplying the working portiea for pull 
mg, and the Bengal Sappera famishing the men to 
work in the well these last having to stand in the 
water all tl^ time were rcUoved oNury hour It wms 
no light work to keep tlio water down so as to ollow 
the sappers to sling the boxes containing the mpocs 
and to lift three million rupees or thirty talks out from 
a deep well required considerable labour But the 

1 A l* 100 000, *0 *1 thf •xehutp* of ti* J*j 

aocmt of ewlie»ptartdw« £306 5^0 *Om^I hiKofirttlau 
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men, belio\mg Uint llie* whole would be divided ns 
pnre-money, worked with n will A jintcnml Goa em- 
inent, howcAei, Ignored our gcnei-nl's ns'^umneo on 
this lie'id, on the plen that we hnd niciely rcco\cied 
the ti'cnsurc cnrried oO' b} the Nan.l fioni Cawnpoio 
The plate and jewclloiy belonging to the cx-Peishwa 
were also claimed b} the Government as State pio- 
perty, and the tioop'^ got — nothing' AVc hnd c\en to 
pa A' from our own pockets for the icplaceinent of oui 
kits which were taken by the Gwnlioi Contingent 
when they captiiied "Wjndhnm's camp 

About tins time The Jllvshafcd London A^cus reached 
India Avith a picture puiiioiting to be that of the 
Nitnfl Srdub 1 foiget the date of the number which 
contained this picture, but I fiist saw' it m Bithoor 
some time between the 15th and 25th December 1857 
I will now give the history of that incture, and show 
how Ajoodia Pershdd, commonly Icnow'u as Jotee 
Pershtid, the commissariat contmctoi, came to figure 
as the Nanll S&hib m the pages of The lUmtratcd 
London News It is a w'ell-known fact that there is 
no authentic portrait of the NRnfl, m existence, it 
is even asserted that he was never pamted by any 
artist, and photography had not extended to TJppei 
India before 1867 I beheve this is the first time that 
the history of the picture pubhshed as that of the 
ISTfinS, Sihib by Tlic lUmiratcd London News has been 
given I learnt the facts which I am about to relate 
some years after the Mutiny^ under a promise of 
secrecy so long as my mfoimant, the late John Lang, 
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bamflter at law and editor .and propnetor of The 
Mq/ussUtU ahould be aliva Aj both he and AjoodU 
Pershftd have been many years dead, I commit no 
breach of confidence in now telling the story The 
picture purportmg to be that of the Nfinl havuig been 
published in 1857 it tightly forms a reminiscence of 
the ifutiny although much of the following tJ^]R 
occurred several years eatber but to make the history 
of the picture complete the facts which led to it must 
be noticed. 

There are but few Europeans now In India who 
remember the scandal connected with the trial of 
Ajoodia Parehfid, the comrotsaanat contractor for 
payment for the supplies and carnage of the army 
throughout the eecond Sikh war 'When it came to a 
final settlement of his accounts with the Commissariat 
Department AJoodia PerehAd claimed three and a half 
avrt3 of rupees (equal to three and a half miUions 
sterling) in excess of what the auditor would pass as 
justly due to him and the Commissorint Department 
backed by the Government of India, not only ropudi 
ated the claim but put Ajoodia PershAd on his trial 
for falsification of accounts and attempting to dofmud 
the Goenimeut. There being no high courts In tho^e 
days, nor trial by Jury corrupt or otherwise, for 
nativea in the Upper Provinces on order of Uk» 
Govomor-Qencrul m Council was pasvd for the Inal 
of Ajoodia lor^hfid bj special commission with the 
Judgo-adN ocate-gcneral as prosecutor Tlio trial wn 
ordered to be held ot Meerut and the comrab 
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Sion assembled tlieiSj commencmg its sittmgs m the 
Artilleiy mess -house durmg the cold weather of 
1851-52 Theie were no hamsteis or pleaders m 
India m those days — at least m the Mofussd, and but 
few m the presidency towns, but Ajoodia PershS,d, 
bemg a very wealthy man, sent an agent to England, 
and engaged the services of Mr John Lang, bainster- 
at-law, to come out and defend him. John Lang left 
England m May, 1851, and came out round the Cape 
m one of Green’s celebrated Imers, the Nde, and he 
reached ]\Ieerut about December, when the trial com- 
menced 

Everythmg went swimmingly with the prosecution 
till Mr Lang began his cross -exammati on of the 
witnesses, he havmg reserved his privilege till he 
heard the whole case for the prosecution Directly the 
cross - examination commenced, the weakness of the 
Government case became apparent I need not now 
recall how the commissary - general, the deputy 
commissary -general, and their assistants were made 
to contradict each other, and to contradict themselves 
out of their own mouths Mr Lang, who appeared 
m court every day m his wig and gown, soon be- 
came a noted character in Meerut, and the night 
before he was to sum up the case for the defence, 
some officers m the Aitdlery mess asked him his 
opinion of the members of the commission Hot bemg 
a teetotaller, Mr Lang may have been at the time 
somewhat undei the influence of “ John Exshaw,” who 
was the ruling spmt in those days, and he rephed that 
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the whole batch, preflident .and membera, inolading 
the judge advocate general, ware a paroel of “d — d 
atwra." * Immediately several officera preeent offered 
to lay a bet of a thouBand mpees with Mr Tang that 
he was not game to tell them, so to their fecea m open 
court the following day lAng accepted the bet, the 
stakes were deposited and an umpire appointed to 
decide who should pocket the money "When the 
court re-assembled next morning, the excitement was 
mtense. Mr lAng opened his address by pulling the 
evidanoe for the proeecubon to shreds, and w a r m ing to 
his work, he went at it eomewhat as follows — I con 
only give the purport — * Gentleman of the commis- 
sion forming this ooort, I now place the dead carcass of 
this shameful case before yon in all its naked deformity 
and the more we ebr it up the more it sbnks 1 The 
only stink in my long erpenence that I can compare 
it to is the experience gamed m the saloon of the iVt/« 
on my passage out to India the day after a pig was 
slaughtered. We had a pig’s check at the hood of the 
table [mdicabng the president of the commission] 
we bad a roast leg of pork on the right [pomting to 
another member] , we Imd a boDed leg, olso pork, on 
the left indicating a third mtonber] ** , and so on be 
went tUI he had apportioned out the whole caren^ of 
the supposed pig amongst the members of the comims 
slon. Then turning to the judge ad\-ocato genorol 
who was a httle man dressed in an elaborately fnlled 
shui, and his assistant who was tall and tlito 
* Plffi. 
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pointing to each m turn? Mr Lang proceeded, — “ And 
for side-dishes "we had chittei lings on one side, and 
sausages on the other In brief, the whole saloon 
smelt of jiothing hut pork and so it is, gentlemen, 
with this case It is the Government of India who 
has ordered tins trial It is for the interest of that 
Government that my chent should be convicted , 
therefore every member on this commission is a 
servant of Government The officers representmg the 
prosecution are servants of Government, and every 
witness for the prosecution is also a servant of Govern- 
ment In brief, the whole case agamst my chent is 
nothmg but pork, and a disgrace to the Government 
of India, and to the Honourable East India Company, 
who have sanctioned this trial, and who put every 
obstacle m my way to prevent my commg out to 
defend my chent I repeat my assertion that the case 
IS a disgrace to the Honourable Company and the 
Government of India, and to every servant of that 
Government who has had any finger m the manu- 
facture of this pork-pie ” And so Mr Lang contmued, 
showmg how Ajoodia Persh§,d had come forward to 
the assistance of the State m its hour of need, by 
Bupplymg carnage for the matenals of the army and 
rations for the troops, and so forth, till the judge- 
advocate-general declared that he felt ashamed to be 
connected with the case The result was that Ajoodia 
Persh^d was acquitted on all counts, and decreed to be 
entitled to his claims m full, and the umpire decided 
that Mr Lang had won the bet of a thousand rupees 
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But my readamnay aak— ^What haa all this to do 
with the portrait of the NftnA SAhlbf I am just 
ooroing to that After hw honourable acquittal, 
Ajbodia PershAd was bo gratoftil to Mr I/u?g that he 
presented him with an honoranum of three lakKi of 
rupees, equal m those days fo over £80 000 in addition 
to the fees on his brief, and Mr Lang happening to 
eay that he would very much like to have a portrait of 
hiB generous client, Ajoodia PoraMd presented him 
with one painted by a famous native artist of those 
days and the portrait was enshnned in a jowellod 
frame worth another twenty five thousand rupees. To 
the day of his deoth Mr Long used to carry this per 
trait with him wherever he went When the Mutiny 
broke out ho was in London and tho ortistB of Tkt 
JUusinxtfd London A'Jwaj were calbng on ortay old 
Indian of position known to bo in England, to try and 
get a portrait of the NftnlL One of them was infonneil 
that Mr Lang possessed a picture of an Indian prince 
— then as now oU Indians were pnnccs to tho 
Bntish pobbe — which might be that of tho arch 
a gwjuwin of Oawnporc. Tho artist lost no time in 
calling on 3Ir Long to seo the pJeturo, and wlien he 
saw it ho t^xilared it was just tho tiling ho wanted. 
3fr Lang protested pointing out that tho picture no 
more resembled the IvilnA of Bithoor than it did her 
Gracious Majesty tho Queen of England that nclthor 
tho dress nor tho position of tho person rcprcvnt^l in 
tho picture could pas^ m India for a 'Nfahratta rbitf 
The artist declared he did not caro for people in Tnihn 
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he required the picture fdi the people of England So 
he carried it off to the engraver, and m the next issue 
of The IlhLsirated London News the picture of Ajoodia 
Peish^d, the commissaiiat con ti actor, appeared as that 
of the E^nS, S^lub When those m India who had 
kno^vll the saw it, they declared it had no re- 

semblance to him whatever, and those who had seen 
Ajoodia Persh^d declared that the N&n^ was very like 
Ajoodia Persh&d Put no one could understand how 
the N^n^ could ever have allowed himself to be pamted 
m the dress of a M^rw^ree banker To the day of his 
death John Lang was m mortal fear lest Ajoodia 
Persh&d should ever come to hear how his picture had 
been allowed to figure as that of the arch-assassm of 
the Indian Mutmy 

So much for the N§,n§,’s picture By Christmas 
Day, 1857, we had recovered aU the gold and silver 
plate of the ex-Peishwa and the thirty lakhs of treasure 
from the well m Bithoor, and on the morning of the 
27th we marched for the recapture of Euttehghur, 
which was held by a strong force imder the ISTawS-b of 
Eurruckabad But I must leave the reoccupation of 
Euttehghur for another chapter. 


NOTE 

Jotee Persli&d was the native banker wbo, during the height 
of the Mutiny, victualled the Fort of Agra and saved the credit, 
if not the lives, of the members of the Government of the North- 
West Provinces. ** 
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HODSOH or BODSON'S HORSE— AOTION AT TUB rlT.vi 

iruDDEE — roTTEnanuB 

As a farther proof that the British star was now m the 
ascendant, before we had been many days in Bithoor 
each company had got its fnil complement of native 
establishment, rfaoh as cool's watexarriars, washer 
men, eta We left Bithoor on the 27th of Becombcr 
fn rffttU for Fnttehghar and on the 28th we made o 
forcod march of twenty five miles joining the Com 
mandar in Chief on the 29th. Early on the 30th wo 
reached a place named Jlceron le-sorai and onr tents 
had barely been pitched when word went through tlio 
camp hJeo wildfire that Hodson, of Hodson s ITorse and 
another oDlcer* had arrived in camp with despatches 
from Bngodier Seaton to the Commander in Chief 
having riddpn from llynpoorec, ohout seventy mfla 
from where we wera 

We of the Mncty Third were eager to see Hodson 
having heard so much sbont him from the men of the 
Ninth lancers. There was nothing however daring 
or difficnlt, that ITodjon was not bcllerol cnjvthle of 

I LkoUnint Mtolowtll, »«eod lo ef IToJiuti 
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doing, and a ride of seventy miles moie oi less through 
a countiy swaiining ivitli enemies, u hoi e evorj Euio- 
pean who ventuicd beyond the inngc of Bntish guna 
literall} canned Ins life in Ins hand, was not consuleied 
an} thing extiaoidinaiy foi him Peisonally, I was 
most anxious to sec this famous fellow, but as yet theie 
was no chance, Hodson was in the tent of tlic Com- 
mandei-m-Clnef, and no one knew when lie might come 
out However, the hours passed, and dunng the aft6i- 
noon a man of my company rushed into the tent, call- 
mg, “ Come, boys, and see Hodson ' He and Sii Cohn 
aie m front of the camp, Sir Colm is shownng him 
roimd, and the smile on the old Clnefs face shows how 
he appreciates his companion ” I hastened to the front 
of the camp, and was rewaided by having a good look 
at Hodson, and, as the man who had called us had 
said, I could see that he had made a favourable impies- 
sion on Sir Colin Little did I then thmk that m less 
than three short months I should see Hodson receive 
his death-wound, and that thuty-five years after I 
should be one of the few spared to give evidence to 
save Ins fair fame from undeserved slandei My 
memory always turns back to that afternoon at Mee- 
runke-serai when I read any attack on the, good name 
of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse And whatever pre- 
judiced writers of the present day may say, the name of 
Hodson will be a name to conjure with among the 
Sikhs of the Punjab for generations yet imborn 

On the 1st of January, 1858, qur force reached the 
KMee Huddee suspension bridge near ELiood&gunj, 

M 
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about fifteen miles from Ffittehgbor just in tuni 
prevent the total destruction of the bndge by 
enemy who had removed a good part of the planl 
from the roadway and hod commenced to cpt the v 
work when we arrived. We halted on the Oawnj 
aide of the KfiJ.ee Nuddee on Kew Year's Day while 
engineers under cover of strong piquets, were b 
replacing the planking of the roadway on the ausj 
sion bridge. Early on tJie morning of the 2nd 
January the enemy from Futtehghur under cover o 
thick fog along the valley of the K/Uee Nuddee co 
down in great force to dispute the passage of the 
The first mtunaticm of their approach was a shell fl 
on our advance piquet but our camp was close to i 
bridge^ and the whole force was under arms in 
instant As soon as the fog lifted the enemy W' 
seen to have occupied the vflloge of KhoodJgunj 
great force, and to have advanced one gun a ! 
pounder plantmg it in tbo toll bouse wldch co 
manded the passage of tho bndgo bo as to firo it out 
the front window just ns if from tho porthole of 
ship 

As soon as the position of tho enemy was scon t! 
cavalry brigade of our forco was detached to the Ic 
under cover of tho donso jungle along tlio river 
cross by a ford which ivas discovered about five mil 
up stream to our left, tho intention of tlio moTemci 
being to get in behind Uio enemy and cut off his retrr: 
to Futtebgmif 

The Fifty ^ird were pushoil across the hmlge t 
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piquets, with^ oiders not to advance, but 
'' defensive, so as to allow tune for the 
t behind the enemy The right wing of 
ird was also detached with some horse- 
to the right, to cross by another ford 
miles below the bridge, to attack the 
left flank The left wmg was held m 
the lemamder of the force behmd the 
m readmess to reinforce the Tifty-Third 

1 ^ these dispositions were made, the 
from the toll-house had begun to do 
i"ge Peel’s heavy guns were accord- 
to bear on it, and, after a round or 
wjj distance, they were able to pitch an 
*ght through the wmdow, which burst 
I, upsettmg it, and killing or disabhng 
' y m the house 

y after this the Fifty- Third, bemg well 
I led the enemy attemptmg to withdraw 
^ guns from the village, and disregardmg 
Commander-m-Chief not to precipitate 
charged these guns and captured two or 
This check caused the enemj^s hne to 
Dolm himself rode up to the I^y-Third 
" the officer commandmg them for pre- 
I g the action This officer threw 
le men, statmg that they had made the 
his orders, and that the officers had 
'eep them back Sii Cohn then turned 
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on the men threatening to >end them to the rear and 
to moke them do fatigue-duty and baggago-gnard for 
the rest of the campaign. On this an old Inshman 
from the ranks called out ** Shore Sir Cobp you don t 
mean it I you’ll never send ns on fatigue-duty becatuo 
we captured those guns that the Paudiea were carrying 
off? Hearing this Sir ColuT asked what guns ho 
meant “ Shure, them a the guns " was the answer 
“ that Sergeant Dobhm [now Joe Lee of Cawnporo] and 
hifl seotion ore draggmg on to the road.'’ Sir Colm 
seeing the guns hia stem countenance relaxed and 
broke into a cnile, and he made some remark to the 
officer ccmmaudmg that he did not know about tho 
guns having been withdrawn before the regiment had 
made the rush on the enemy On this the Inah 
spokeffman from the ranks called out " Throe cheers 
for the Oommonder In Chief boys 1 I told you he did 
not mean us to let the Pandles carry off those 
guns.” 

By this time our right wing and tho horso-artiUor) 
had crossed the ford on our nght and were well 
advanced on the enemy s left flank. But wo of the 
roftln hue, compoeed of tho Eghth (the old • King a 
now called tho Liverpool Regiment, I think), the 
Port/ Seamd Eft/ Third and left win^ of tho hincty 
Thud under Adnau Hope, were allowed to advance 
slowly just keeping them In sight Tho enemy n tired 
in an orderly manner for about three or four miJ'.’s. 
when tboy formed up to make n stand cridently think 
ing wo were afraid to pres* them too dosUy As sooo 
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on the men, threatennig to fcend them to the rear and 
to make them do fatigae-dnty and baggage-guard for 
the rest of the campaign. On this an old Irishman 
from the nmke called out Share Sir Coluj you don t 
mean it J You'll never send us on fatigue-duty because 
we captured those guns that the Pandies were carrying 
offl Hearing this Sir Colin asked what guns he 
meant “ Shore, them s the guns," was the answer 
“ that Sergeant Dobhm [now Joe Lee of Cawnpore] and 
hifl section ore dragging on to the rood." Sir Colin 
seeing the guns hia stem countenance relaxed and 
broke into a smde and he mode some remark to the 
ofQcer commanding that be did not know about the 
guns having been withdrawn before the it^imcnt had 
made the rush on the enemy On this the Irish 
spokesman from the ranks called out ■ Three cheers 
for tlio Commander m Chief boys 1 I told you ho did 
not mean us to let the Pnndies carry off those 
guns. 

By this time our tight wing and the horso-artillorj 
liad crossed the ford on our r^ht onU wore well 
advanced on the enemy's left flank. But we of the 
mtdn line:, composed of Uie Eighth (the old •lungs" — 
now callo^ the Liverpool Kogimcnt, I think) the 
Forty ‘xjcoud, Ilfty Third and left wing of Uic Nmety 
Third under Adnan IIopo were ollowcd to advance 
alowlr Joat keejung thm in sight Tlio enemy retired 
in an orderly manner for about three or four miles 
wlirn they formed up to moke a stand, evidently think 
mg wo were afnud to pttj»s them too closely As soon 
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as they faced round again, oui line was halted only 
about seven bundled yards from them, and just then 
we could see our cavahy dehouchmg on to the Grand 
Trunk roa<J about a mile from where we were My 
company was m the centre of the road, and I could see 
the tips of the lances of the Nmth wheehng mto hne 
for a charge right m the enemy’s rear He was com- 
pletely out-generalled, and his retreat cut off. 

The excitement was just then mtense, as we dared 
not fire for fear of hittmg our men m the rear The 
Forty-iFirst Hative Infantry was the prmcipal regiment 
of the enemy’s hne on the Grand Trunk road. Directly 
they saw the Lancers m their rear they formed square 
while the enemy’s cavalry charged our men, hut were 
met m fine style by Hodson’s Horse and sent flying 
across the fields m all directions The Hmth came 
down on the square of the Hative Infantry, who stood 
their ground and opened fire The Lancers charged well 
up to withm about thirty yards, when the horses turned 
off nght and left from the sohd square We were just 
preparmg to charge it with the bayonet, when at that 
moment the squadrons were brought round agam, just 
as a hawk takes a circle for a swoop on its prey, and we 
saw Sergeant-Major May, who was mounted ^n a power- 
ful untramed horse, dash on the square and leap right 
mto it, followed by the squadron on that side The 
square hemg thus broken, the other troops of the Hmth 
rode mto the fiymg mass, and m less than five rmnutes 
the Forty-Lirst regiment of Native Infantry was wiped 
out of the ranks of the mutmeers The enemy’s hne of 
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retreat became a total rout and the plain for miles was 
str ew n with corpses speared down by the lancers or 
hewn down by the keen-edged sabres of Hodson s Horse. 

Our infantry line now advanced, buU there was 
nothing for us to do but collect the ommunition-carts 
and baggage of the enemy Just about sunset we halted 
and saw the Innceis and Sikhs returning with the cap- 
tured standards and every gun whioh the enemy had 
brought into the 6eld m the morning The infantry 
formed up along the side of the Grand Trunk rood to 
cheer the cavalry as they returned. It was a sight nerer 
to bo forgotten, — the infantry and sailors cheering 
the Lancers and Sikhs, and the latter retormng our 
cheers and waving the captured standards and their 
lances and sabres over their heads I Sir Colin Camp- 
boU rode up and lifting his hat, thanked the Ninth 
Lancers and Sikhs for tbeir days worL It was 
reported In the comp that Sir Hope Grant hod recom 
mended Sergeant-Major May for the Victoria Cross 
bat that ilay had modestly remonstmted against the 
honoar saying tliat e>eiy man In the Ninth was os 
macli entitled to the Cross as lie was, and that he was 
only able to break the square by the accident of being 
mounted on an untrained horse which charged into the 
square inslcail of turning off from it. Tills Is of courro 
hf-'orrar but I lx hero it is fact 

I mav hen. remark tlint tld't charge of the Innctrs 
fiirvllily imprv ed me with the alHurJit,) of our 
dnll for the purptxs' of breaking au Infantry pquan. 
On CcM'da}8 in time of j»cnct our cavalry wtro 
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made to charge squares of mfautiy, and dnectly the 
horses came withm tlnity or forty yards the squadrons 
opened out light and left, galloping clear of the square 
under the Jilarik fire of the infantry. The horses were 
thus drilled to turn off and gallop clear of the squares, 
instead of chargmg home nght through the mfantry 
When it came to actual war the horses, not hemg reason- 
mg animals, naturally acted just as on a field-day , in- 
stead of chargmg straight mto the square, they galloped 
right past it, simply because they were drilled to do so 
Of course, I do not propose that several hattahons of 
infantry should be slaughtered every field-day for the 
purpose of traimng cavalry But I would have the 
formation altered, and instead of havmg the infantry m 
sohd squares, I would form them mto quarter distance 
columns, with lanes between the companies wide enough 
for the cavalry to gallop through under the blank fire 
of the infantry The horses would thus he tramed to 
gallop straight on, and no square of mfantry would be 
able to resist a charge of well-tramed cavalry when it 
came to actual war I am convmced, m my own mmd, 
that this was the reason that the untramed remount 
ndden by Sergeant-Major May charged mto the square 
of the Forty-Birst, and broke it, while the^well-dnlled 
hoises galloped round the flanks m spite of their nders 
But the square once bemg broken, the other horses 
followed as a matter of course However, we are now 
m the age of breech-loaders and magazme nfles, and I 
fear the days of cavalry chargmg squares of mfantry are 
over But we are still a long way from the millennium, 
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up in batches and shortly after marched book again to 
a large tree of the banian qieoea, which stood in the 
centre of the square, and hanged thereon- This went 
on from obout throe 0 clock in the afternoon jtili day 
light the following morning, when it was reported that 
there was no more room on the tree, and by that tune 
there were one hundred and thirty men hanging from 
its branches. A gnm spectacle indeed I 

Many charges of cmelty and want of pity have been 
made against tbe character of Hodson. This makes me 
here mention a fact that certainly does not tend to prove 
these charges. Daring the afternoon of the day 0/ 
which I wntc, Hodson nsitcd the squadron of his regi 
ment fonning the cavalry of the civil commisaiODorf 
guard. Just at the time of bis ^dsit the commissioner 
wanted a hangman and asked if any man of tbe Hlooty 
Third would volunteer for tbe job stating as on mduco- 
ment that ail valuables in Iho way of nngg or money 
found ou the persons of the condemned would become 
the property of tho executioner Ko ono volnutcoring 
for the job tho commlasiouer asked Jack Brian a big 
tall fellow who was the nght baud roan of tho company 
if he would act os oxccutionor Jack Brian turned 
round wiUi a look of dh'gust, saying “ do yo tak 
us for J e of tlio Ninety Third enlisted to fight men 
with anas In their Uanla I uidna become ycr liang 
man for all Uie loot in IndiaP Captain Hoflson was 
PUmlm't, cIo^L hr and hnnng tht, snsner said ‘'^\ell 
aa<wircd my bra\i fellojr I wl h to shako hands with 
you," wlucli he did. Then turniUj, to Caj lain Dawson, 
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Hodson said “ Tm sick of work of this kmd. I’m glad 
I’m not on duty , ” and he mounted his horse, and rode 
off However, some domes^ or sweeper-pohce were 
found to^act as hangmen, and the trials and executions 
proceeded. 

We returned to Tuttehghur on the 12th of January 
and remamed m camp there tdl the 26 th, when another 
expedition was sent out m the same direction But 
this tune only the right wmg of the Nmety-Third and 
a wmg of the Borty-Second formed the infantry, so my 
company remamed m camp This second force met 
with more opposition than the first one Lieutenant 
MacdoweU, Hodson’s second m command, and several 
troopers were killed, and Hodson himself and some of 
his men were badly wounded, Hodson havmg two severe 
cuts on his sword arm , while the infantry had several 
men killed who were blown up with gunpowder This 
force returned on the 28th of January, and either on 
the 2nd or 3rd of Behiuary we left Buttehghur m rovie 
agam for Lucknow ma Cawnpore 

We reached Cawnpore by ordmary marches, crossed 
mto Oude, and encamped at Oon&o till the whole of the 
siege-tram was passed on to Lucknow 

^ The lowest Hindoo caste. < 
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WnE 5 Tre returned to Cawnpore, although wo had been 
barely two montha away we fonnd it much altered. 
Many of the burnt-down bungalows were bcAng rebuilt, 
and the fort at the end of the bridge of boats had 
bocomo quite a strong place. The well where the 
murdered women and children were bunod was now 
completely filled up and a wooden croes erected over 
it I runted the ebughtcr house again and found the 
walls of the eoToml rooms all ecribblcd over both in 
jwncil and charcooL This bad been done sinco my first 
visit m October I am positive on this point The 
unfortunato women who wero murdered in tlio house 
loft no wnting on tbo walls whatever Thoro was 
writing on the walls of the hormch rooms of ■\nieolors 
cnlrcnchmcnt mostly notes that had been made dunng 
the sugo but tiojio on the walls of tlic slaugliter house, 
\s 101-01100011 in lay lost clmptcr wo only halted one 
d IV In Lav njwrt boforo crossing jnlo Ondo and march 
ing to Oon^) nlwul the lOlh of l'«bnmry we onenmped 
ihi n ni a guard fur the siogo-lnun and onlruincc juirk 
uLicIi was Uing pu hod on to Lucknow 
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WhiLe at OonS,o a strange thing happened, which I 
shall here set down Men hve such busy hves m India 
that many who may have heard the story at the time 
have possibly forgotten all about it, while to most of 
my home-staymg readers it will be qmte fresh 

Towards the end of February, 1858, the army foi the 
siege of Lucknow was gradually bemg massed m front 
of the doomed city, and lay, like a huge boa-constrictor 
coiled and ready for its sprmg, all along the road from 
Cawnpore to the AlumbIgL A strong division, con- 
sisting of the Forty-Second and Nmety-Third High- 
landers, the Fifty -Third, the Nmth Lancers, Peel’s 
Naval Brigade, the siege-train, and several batteries of 
field-artillery, with the Fourth Pimj&.b Infantry and 
other Punj^bee corps, lay at Oonio under the command 
of General Sir Edward Lugard and Brigadier Adrian 
Hope We had been encamped m that place for about 
ten days, — the monotony of our lives bemg only occa- 
sionally broken by the sound of distant cannonadmg m 
front — when we heard that General Outram’s position 
at the AlumhS.gh had been vigorously attacked by a 
force from Lucknow, sometimes led by the Moulvie, 
and at others by the Begum in person Now and then 
somewhat duller sounds came from the rear, which, we 
understood, arose from the operations of Sir Kobert 
Napier and his engmeers, who were engaged m blow- 
mg up the temples of Siva and KS.lee overlookmg the 
glxMs at Cawnpore , not, as some have asserted, out of 
revenge, hut for mili tary considerations connected with 
the safety of the bridge of boats across the Ganges 
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Burmg one of tliese days of comparative inaction, f 
waa lying m my tent raading some home papers which 
had Just arrived by the mail, when I heard o man pass- 
ing through the camp wiUhig out • Plom-cahes 1 plum 
cakes I Very good plum-cakes I Taste and Gj before 
you buy I " The advent of a plum-cake icallah was an 
agreeable change from ration beef and biscuit, and ho 
was soon called mto the tent, and his own maxim of 
“taste and try before you buy" freely put into prac 
tice. This plum-cake vendor was a very good looking, 
hght-coloured native in the prime of life, dressed in 
scrupnloualy clean white clothes with dark curly 
whiskers and mustachios, carefully trimmed after the 
fashion of the Habominedan native ofllccrs of John 
Company s army Ho had a woU-doveloped forehead, o 
slightly aquiline nose and intoUigeut cyei Altogether 
his appearance was something quite diOcrent from that 
of the usual camp-follower But his companion or 
rather the man employed as coolu to carry his basket, 
was one of tho most nllainous-Jooking specimens of 
humanity I ever set eyes on. As was tho custom m 
those days seeing tliflt ho did not belong to our own 
bosaar and being the non commissioned ofUccr in 
choigo of the tent I asked the plora-cako man If ho 
was provided Vith a pa. s for visiting tlio camp ? “Oh 
Sergeant Iw vcplwd tlwrea my pciss uU In 
onltr not from the Bngade Major but from the 
hn,.*adi r him '’If the llonoumble \dnan Hojtc. Im 
Jaini'’ Gnxn inc-*^ iAdawtinrt * of tlte late (I forgtt the 


* hatlrf 
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i^gment lie mentioned), and I have just come to Oon^o 
witii a letter of mtroduction to General Hope from 
Sherer sAlvib, the magistrate and collector of Cawnpore 
You will doubtless know General Hope’s handwntmg ” 
And there it was, all m ordei, authorismg the bearer, 
by name Jamie Green, etc etc , to visit both the camp 
and outpost for the sale of his plum-cakes, m the hand- 
wntmg of the hngadier, wMch was well known to all 
the non-commissioned officers of the Nmety- Third, 
Hope havmg been colonel of the regiment 

Hext to his appearance what struck me as the most 
remarkable thmg about Jamie Green was the punty 
and easy flow of his English, for he at once sat down 
beside me, and asked to see the newspapers, and seemed 
anxious to know what the English press said about the 
mutmy, and to talk of all subjects connected with the 
strength, etc , of the army, the preparations going for- 
ward for the siege of Lucknow, and how the newly- 
amved regiments were hkely to stand the hot weather 
In course of conversation I made some remarks about 
the fluency of his English, and he accounted for it by 
statmg that his father had been the moBB-JcJidnsama of 
a European regiment, and that he had been brought up 
to speak Enghsh from his childhood, that he had 
learned to read and write m the regiment^ school, and 
for many years had fllled the post of mess-wnter, keep- 
mg all the accounts of the mess m Enghsh Durmg 
this time the men in the tent had been freely trymg 
the plum-cakes, and a squabble arose between one of 
them and Jamie Green’s servant about payment. 
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When I made some remark about the villainous 
of the latter Green replied Oh, never mmd him , he 
IS an Tnwhnmn^ and hiB name is Micky His mother 
belongs to the regimental baiaar of the Eightj^-Seventh 
Royal Irish, and he lays to the whole regiment 

including the sergeant majors 000k, for his father 
He has just come down from the Punjab with the 
Agra convoy but the commanding ofBoer dismissed 
him at Gawnpore, because he had a young wife of hie 
own, and was jealous of the good looks of Micky 
But,” continued Jamie Green "a joke is a joke, but to 
eat a man s plum-cakes and them refuse to pay for them 
must be a Highland joke I * On this every man m the 
tent, apprematang the good humour of Jamie Green, 
turned on the man who bad revised payment and he 
was obliged to fork out the amount demanded. Jamie 
Green and Micky passed on to another tent, after the 
former had borrowed a few of the latest of my news- 
papers. Thus ended my first interview with the plum 
pnVfl vendor 

The second one was more interesting, and with a 
sadder termination. On the evening of the day after 
the events just described I was on duty os sergeant in 
charge of our camp reor-gunrd and at sunset when the 
orderly -coiporal came round with the ervening grog, he 
told us the strange news that Jamie Green the plum 
cake wiUah hod been discovered to be o spy from 
Lucknow had been arrested and was then undergoing 
examination at the bijgade-majOT 5 tent and that it 
being too Into to hang him that night, be was to be 
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ma\ie over to mj guard for safe custody, and that men 
had I)een warned for extra sentry on the guard-tent 
I need not say that I was very sorry to hear the m- 
formatron, for, although a spy rs at all times detested m 
the army, and no mercy rs ever shown to one, yet I 
had formed a strong regard for this man, and a high 
opimon of his abilities in the short conversation I had 
held with him the previous ,day , and durmg the m- 
terval I had been thru king over how a man of his 
appearance and undoubted education could hold so low 
a position as that of a common camp-follower But 
now the news that he had been discovered to he a spy 
accounted for the anomaly 

It would be needless for me to describe the bitter 
feehng of all classes against the mutmeers, 01 rebels, 
and for any one to be denounced as a spy simply added 
fuel to the flames of hatred Asiatic campaigno have 
always been conducted m a more remorseless spirit 
than those between European nations, but the war of 
the Mutmy, as I have before remarked m these remin- 
iscences, was far worse than the usual type of even 
Asiatic fightmg It was somethmg homble and down- 
right brutahsmg for an English army to be engaged m 
such a struggle, m which no quarter was ever given 
or asked It was a war of downright^ butchery 
Wherever the rebels met a Christian or a white man he 
was killed without pity or remorse, and every native 
who had assisted any such to escape, or was known to 
have concealed them, was as remorselessly put to death 
wherever the rebels had the ascendant And wherever 
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a European pi poorer either civil or military met a 
rebel m anna, or any native whatever on whom sua- 
piaon rested his shrift was as short and his &te as 
sure. The faice of putting an accused native on his 
trial before any of the civil officers attached to the 
different army columns, after the civil power com 
menced to reassert its authority was simply a parody 
on justice and a protractvjn of cruelty Under martial 
law pnniahment, whether deserved or not, was stem 
but sharp. But the civilian officers attached to the 
different movable columns for the tnal of rebels, as 
far as they came under my notioe, were even more 
relentlesa. No doubt these man ezcoaed themselves 
by the oonudemtion that they were engaged m sop* 
pressing rebeUion and mutmy and that the actors on 
the other side bad perpetrated great enmefl.^ So far 
os the Commander m Chief was conoemed, Sir Cohn 
Campbell was utterly oj^Kwed to extreme measures, 
and deeply deplored the wholeeale executions by the 
cml power Although as a soldier he would have 
been the last man in the country to spare rebels 
caught with anna in their hands or those whose guilt 
wua well known (and I know for certain that he held 
the action of Mqjor Hodson with regard to the Delhi 
princes totave been justifiable) I well remember how 

It ratat alao b* remrmb«rad Uul tbew ofS«iali btev toot* 
of tmfbla fuU altftKlin^ tb* UaUajT — of tba wbolowit tDonkr 
(tad orcB vane) of r-nglkb votsm ud the ikoghter of 
ebOdren — tbio th« nmk aod IDe vcr« f)«Tmltted to b«u ; aod th*t 
thej vm tlao, both from thdr efaHop and thslr erperleiiefl, Ui 
b«tt£t *ble to deride tlfo DMe'uica bot akaletrd to enub the 
Immiocst daDfer tbrcAteniog oor doaliiloa la lodiv 
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emphatically I once heard him express Ins disgust 
•when, on the march back from Futtehghur to Cavm- 
pore, he entered a mango-tope full of rotting corpses, 
■where one, of those special commissioneis had passed 
through -with a movable column a few days hefora 
But I must return to my story I had baiely heard 
the news that Green had been ai rested as a spy, when 
he was brought to my guard* by some of the piovost- 
marshal’s stalf, and handed over to me ■with instruc- 
tions to keep him safe till he should he called for next 
mormng He was accompamed by the man who had 
carried his basket, who had also been denounced as one 
of the butchers at Ca^wnpore m July, 1867 And here 
I may state that the appearance of this man certainly 
did tally with the description afterwards given of one 
of these butchers by Bitchett, an Eurasian drummer 
attached to the Sixth Native Infantry which mutmied 
at Ca^wnpore, who embraced the Mahommedan rehgion 
to save his hfe, and was enrolled m the rebel foice, but 
afterwards made his escape and presented himself at 
Meerut for enlistment m the pohee levy raised m 
October, 1858 What I am relatmg took place m 
Eebruary, 1858, about eight months before the existence 
of Eitchett was kno^wn to the authorities ^ However, 
when it was discovered that Eitchett had been servmg 
m one of the mutmeers’ regiments, he was called on to 
say what he knew about the Ca^wnpore massacre, and I 
remember his statement was considered the most con- 
sistent of any of the numerous narratives published 
about it Eitchett alleged that the sepoys of the Sixth 
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Native Infantry and other regiments, inoludin^ fiie 
N^ln& S&Mbs own guard, had refused to kill the 
European women and (diildren m the bibt-ghvr^ and 
five men were then brought by a fil^ve-girl or 
rmwtrpflH of the N&nA to do it Of the five men 
employed, two were bntoherB and two were vil lagers, 
and the fifth man was "a stout Uldtiee* with vary 
hairy hands. Fitohett /urther described one of the 
butchers as a tall, ugly man, very dark, and very much 
disfigured by smallpox, all pomts that talhed exactly 
with the appearance of this ooo^w. I dont suppose 
that Fitohett oonld have known that a man answ enu g 
to his deecnphon had been hanged, as being one of the 
actors in the Oawnpore tragedy seme eight months 
before for I don t recoDeot ever having seen the matter 
which I am relatmg mentioned in any newspaper 

But to proceed with my own story My pnaoners 
had no sooner been made over to me than Beveral of 
the guard, aa was usual in tiioee days, proposed to 
hnng some pork from the bazaar to break their castes, 
as a sort of preparation for theor execution. This I 
at once denounced as a proceeding whloh I certainly 
would not tolerate so long as I held charge of the 
guard ond I warned the men that if any one attempted 
to molest the prieonors, I should at once strip them of 
their belts and place them in arrest for disobedience 
of orders and conduct unworthy of a British soldier and 

^ lit. Ladj lioQs*. 

* Fart)£»r Among tha tqiojt tha word ontUjr stgnUled ta 
Affban ox OubolL 
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tbe ^better- disposed portion of the guaid at once 
applauded my lesolution I shall nevci forget the 
look of gratitude \ihich came over the face of the 
unfortunate man who had called hmiself Jamie Green, 
when he heard me give these oidcis He at once said 
it was an act of kindness which he had never expected, 
and for which he was truly giatcful , and he unhesitat- 
mgly pronounced his belief that Allah and his Prophet 
would requite my kindness by bimging me safely 
through the remamder of the war I thanked my 
prisoner for his good w'lshes and his piayeis, and made 
hmi the only return in my power, \tiz , to cause his 
hands to be unfastened to allow lum to peiform his 
evenmg’s devotions, and permitted lum ns much free- 
dom as I possibly could, consistent with safe custody 
His fellow-prisoner merely received my kmdness with 
a scowl of sullen hatred, and when reproved by his 
master, I understood him to say that he wished for no 
favour from infidel dogs, but he admitted that the 
sergeant sdMb deserved a Mussulman’s gratitude for 
saving him from an apphcation of pig’s fat 

After allowing my prisoners to perform their even- 
ing devotions, and giving them such freedom as I 
could, I made up my nund to go without sleep that 
mght, for it would have been a serious matter for me 
if either of these men had escaped I also knew that 
by remaiumg on watch myself I could allow them 
more freedom, and I determined they should enjoy 
every privilege m my power for what would certainly 
be their last mght on earth, smee it was doubtful if 
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they ■wtmld be spared to see the son nse. ‘VTith 
view I sent for one of the Mahommedan ahopkeepets 
from the regimental baxaar and told him to prepare at 
my expense whatever food the prisoners would eat 
To thifl the TTiATi replied that amoe I, a Ohnstian, had 
shown BO mndh kindness to a Mussnlman m distress, 
the Mahommedan shopkeepers m the bazaar wonld 
certainly be nntrae to thi^ faith if they shonld allow 
me to spend a single pte from my own pocket. 

After being supplied with a savoury meal from the 
bazaar followed by a fragrant hookah, to both of which 
be did ample justice, Jamie Green settled himself on a 
rug which had been lent to him, and said "Shookr 
Kkooda / (Thanks be to God) ” for having placed him 
under the charge of such a morcifal tdhib for this the 
last night of his life I * Snob * he continued, ** has 
been my iKsmut, and doubtless AHAh will reward 
you Sergeant tAAib m his own good thne for your 
kmdnesB to his oppressed and offbcted servant Ton 
have asked me to give yon some acoonnt of my life, 
and if it js really true that I am a spy "With regard 
to being a spy in the ordinary meaning of the term I 
most emphatically deny the acouBaUon, I am no spy 
but I am an officer of the Begums army come out 
from Xmtiktiow to gain rehable information of the 
strength of the army and dege train being brought 
against us. I am the chief engineer of the army of 
Lucknow and came out on a reoonnoitnng expedition, 
but Allah has not blessed my enterprise. I intended 
to have left on my return to Lucknow thm evening, 
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and ^ fate had been propitious, I would have reached 
it before sunrise to-moirow, for I had got all the 
mformatiou which was wanted , but I was tempted to 
visit Oon^ once more, being on the direct road to 
Lucknow, because I was anxious to see whether the 
siege -tram and ammimition-park had commenced to 
move, and it was my misfortune to encounter that son 
of a defiled mother who denounced me as a spy. A 
contemptible wretch who, to save his own neck from 
the gallows (for he first sold the English), now wishes 
to divert attention from his former rascahty by selhng 
the hves of hia own countrymen and co-rehgionists, 
but AUah is just, he will yet reap the reward of his 
treachery m the fixes of Jehunnum ^ 

“ You ask me,” contmued the man, '' what my name 
is, and state that you mtend to write an account of my 
misfortune to your friends m Scotland WeU, I have 
no objection The people of England, — and by Eng- 
land I mean Scotland as well — are just, and some of 
them may pity the fate of this servant of AUaL I 
have friends both m London and m Edmburgh, for I 
have twice visited both places My name is Mahomed 
All Kh^n I belong to one of the best families of 
Eohilcund, and was educated m the BareiHy College, 
and took the semor place m all Enghsh subjects 
From Bareilly College I passed to the Government 
Engmeenng College at Eoorkee, and studied engmeermg 

^ Thifl very man wlio denounced Jamie Green as a spy ivaa actually 
hanged in Bareilly in the following Ma]^ for havmg murdered his 
master in that station when the Mutiny first broke out 
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for the Company's service and passed out the pernor 
student of my year having gamed many marks in 
eioew of all the European pupilfl, both avil and 
military But what wae the result ? I was^nominated 
to the rank of jmiadar of the Company's engmeers and 
sent to serve with a company on detached duty on the 
hill roads as a native commissioned officer but actually 
subordinate to a European sergeant a man who was 
my inferior m every way except perhaps, m mere 
brute Btrength a man of little or no educstioti, who 
would never have risen above the grade of a working 
joinsr m England. LQce most ignorant men in 
authority he exhibited all the faults of the Europeans 
which most imtate and disgust us arroganoe, inunl 
onoe, and selhshneas. TTnless you leam the language 
of my countrymen, and mu with the better-educated 
people of this country yon will never understand nor 
estimate at its full extent the miBrhiPif which one such 
man does to yonr national reputation. One snoh 
example is enough to confirm all that your worst 
ononues can say about yonr national Rfilflwhnpm and 
arrogance, and mokes the people treat yonr pretensionB 
to Uberuhty and sympathy as mero hypocrisy I had 
not jomed ^the Company's aemce from any desire for 
wealth, but from the hope of g ainin g honourable service , 
yet on the very threshold of that service I met with 
nothing but disgrace and dishonour havmg to scniO 
under a man whom I Iintod, yea, worse than hated, 
whom I despised- I wrote to my father and requested 
u,. 4-^ ’gu and ho agreed with mo that I, 
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llio^desceudanfc of princes, could not serve the Company 
under conditions siicli ns I luue dcsciibed I lesigncd 
the service and letunied lioine, intending to ofibi my 
semces |,o his late i\rnjesl} Nussn-ood-Been, King of 
Oude, but just when I readied Lucknow I was in- 
formed that Ins Highness Jung Bahrulooi of Nepfil, 
who IS now at Gonickpoic with an niiu^ of Gooikhas 
coming to assist in the loot of Lucknow^, w as about to 
visit England, and lequircd a secietaiy w'dl acquainted 
ivitli the English language I at once applied loi the 
post, and being well backed by lecommendatious both 
from native pimces and Enghsh oflicials, I seemed the 
appomtment, and m the suite of the Mrdiarftja I landed 
m England for the first time, and, among othei places, 
w'e visited Edmburgh, wheie your regiment, the 
Kinety-Thnd Hjghlanders, formed the guard of honour 
for the reception of his Highness Little did I thmk 
when I saw a kilted regiment for the first time, that I 
should ever be a pnsoner m their tents in the plams 
of Hindustan , but who can predict or avoid his fate ? 

“Well, I letumed to India, and filled several posts 
at different native courts till 1854, when I was again 
asked to visit England m the smte of AzeemooUa 
Kh^n, whose name you must have often heard m 
connection with this mutmy and rebellion On the 
death of the Peishwa, the IST^nS, had appomted Azee- 
moolla KhS,n to be his agent He, like myself, had 
received a good education in English, under Gunga 
Deen, head-master of the Government school at Cawn- 
pore. AzeemooUa was confident that, if he could visit 
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'RngTnnH, he wonld be able to have the dsoreee of I^ord 
Balhoaffle agamat hie master revereedi and when I 
joined bim he was abont to start for England, well 
supplied with money to engage the be^t la^^ers, and 
also to bribe hi gh offlciale if neceasary Bat I need 
not give you any account of our misaion- You already 
know that, so far aa London drawing rooms went, it 
proved a social sucoees, buh^ fer as our end a 

pohtical faflore and we left Sngland after spending 
over £50 000 to return to vva Coo-flt antin ople in 
1866 From Constantinople we visited the Onmoa, 
where we witneased the assault and defeat of the Eng 
hah on the 18th of June, and were much struck by the 
wretched state of both armies in front of Sebastopol 
Thence we returned to Constantmople, tmd there met 
certam real or pretended Busskn agents, who made 
large promises of material support if A^6emoolla could 
stir up a rebellion In India. It was then that I and 
AzeemooIIa formed the resolution of attempting to 
overthrow the Company's Government and ShooTer 
Kkooda ! we have succeeded in doing that , for from 
the newspapers which you lent me, I a©® that the 
Company s rSj has gone^ end that their charter 
for robbery and oonfiscabon will not be renewed. 
Although we have failed to wrest tho ooimtry from 
the English, I hope we have dono some good and that 
our lives will not bo sacrifloed in vain- for I believe 
direct government under the English parliament will 
bo more just than wa^ that of the Company and that 
there is yet a future before my oppressed and down 
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tridden countrymen, although I shall not hve to 
see it 

“ I do not speak, sdlvib, to flatter you or to gam your 
favour I have already gamed that, and I know that 
you cannot help me any farther than you are domg, 
and that if you could, youi sense of duty would not let 
you I know I must die , but the unexpected kmdness 
which you have shown to ii\e has caused me to speak 
my mmd. I came to this tent with hatred m my heait, 
and curses on my bps , hut your kmdness to me, unfor- 
tunate, has made me, for the second time smce I left 
Lucknow, ashamed of the atrocities committed dm mg 
this rehelhon. The first time was at Cawnpore a few 
days ago, when Colonel ITapier of the Engmeers was 
directmg the blowmg up of the Hmdoo temples on the 
Cawnpore ghM, and a deputation of Hmdoo priests 
came to him to beg that the temples might not be 
destroyed. ‘ How, listen to me,’ said Colonel Hapier m 
reply to them, 'you were aU here when our women 
and children were murdered, and you also well know 
that we are not destroymg these temples for vengeance, 
but for military considerations connected with the safety 
of the bridge of boats But if any man among you can 
prove to me that he did a smgle act of kmdness to any 
Christian man, woman, or child, nay, if fie can even 
prove that he uttered one word of mtercession for the 
life of any one of them, I pledge myself to spare the 
temple where he worships’ I was standmg m the 
crowd close to Colonel Hapier at the tune, and I 
thought it was bravely spoken There was no reply, 
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and the cowardly Brahmims riuuk away Napier 
the mgnftl and the temples leaped into the air , and I 
waa BO impressed with, the justness of Napier’s remarks 
that I too tamed away ashamed-" ^ 

On this I asked him^ “ Were yon m Oawnpore when 
the Mutiny broke out I* To which he rephed “No 
tbfLTiV Ood 1 I waa m my home in Rohilound and my 
handfl are unstamed by the blood of any one, aroepting 
those who have fallen m the field of battle. I knew 
that the storm was about to burst, and had gone to 
place my wife and children m safety and I was in 
my village when I heard the news of the mutinies at 
Meerut and Bareilly I unmediately bastemed to join 
the Bareilly brigade, and marohed with them for Delhi. 
There I was appointed engineer in-chiaf and set about 
strengthening the defences by the aid of a party of the 
Company s engineers wiuoh had mutmied on the march 
from Boorkee to Meerut I remained in Delhi till it 
was taken by the Kngliwh m September I then made 
my way to Lucknow with as many men as I conld 
collect of the scattered forces. We first marched to 
Muttra, where we were obliged to halt till I throw a 
bridge of boats across the Jumna for the retreat of the 
army Wo had still a force of over thirty thousand 
men nnder the command of Pnnc© Fcroa fi hAh and 
General Bukbt KMn. As soon as I reochod Lucknow 
I was honoured with tho post of chief-engineer I was 
ID Ijicknow in November when your regiment assisted 
to reliem tho Bosidency I saw tho horrible slaughter 
in the Recundrabdgh, I had directed tho defences of 
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tliat pkce the mght befoie, and was loolniig on fiom 
the ShS,h Nujeef when you assaulted it I had posted 
ovei thi’ee thousand of the best tioops m Lucknow m 
the Secundrab&gh, as it was the key to the position, and 
not a man escaped I neaily famted , my hver turned 
to water when I saw the gieen flag pulled down, and a 
Highland bonnet set up on the flag-staff which I had 
erected the night before I knew then that all was over, 
and directed the guns of the Shah Nujeef to open fire 
on the Secundrab^gh. Smce then I have planned 
and supermtended the construction of all the defensive 
works m and around Lucknow You will see them 
when you return, and if the sepoys and artillerymen 
stand firmly behmd them, many of the English army 
will lose the number of their mess, as you call it, before 
you again become masters of Lucknow ” 

I then asked bim if it was true that the man he had 
called Micky on our first acquaintance had been one of 
the men employed by the N^n&, to butcher the women 
and children at Cawnpore m July ? To this he rephed 
“ I beheve it is true, but I did not know this when I 
employed him , he was merely recommended to me as 
a man on whom I could depend If I had known then 
that he was a murderer of women and children, I should 
have had nothmg to do with him, for it is he who has 
brought bad luck on me , it is my kisinvi, and I must 
suffer Tour English proverb says, ‘ You cannot touch 
pitch and escape defilement,’ and I must suffer , .Allah 
IS 3ust It IS the conduct of metches such as these 
that has bi ought the anger of Allah on our causu" 
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On thiw I aaked him if he knew whether there ^waa 
any truth in the report of the European women having 
been dighonoured before beong murdered " SdMb’' 
he repbed, • you are a stranger to thiH countp' or you 
would not aflk such a queatiom Any one who knows 
anything of the ouBtoms of thiw country and the strict 
rulee of caste, knows that all such stonee are bes 
mvented to stir up rac6-ha,tred, as if we had not enough 
of that on both sidaa already That tb6 woman and 
children were email y murdered I admit, but not one of 
them was dishonoured and all the aentencefl written 
on the walls of the honsee in Oawnpore, such as, 
"We are at the mercy of eavagee, who have ravished 
yonng and old, and such like, which have appeared 
m the Indian papere and been copied £roin them mto 
the Engiiah ones, are malicious forgenae, and were 
written on the walla after the re-oooupetion of Cawn 
pore by General Outrams and Havelocks forces. 
Although I was not there myself I have spoken with 
many who were there, and 1 know that what I tell yon 
is true.*’ 

I then asked him if ho could give mo any idee of 
the reason that had led the NftnA to order the oommis- 
don of such a cold blooded, cowardly enme. •Asiatics,*' 
be Boid, “ ore weak, and tboir promises are not to be 
relied on, but that springs more from mdifferenco to 
obligations than from prearranged treachery When 
they make promises they intend to keep them but 
when thoy find them inconvenient, they oliooco to for 
got them. And so it was, I bebevo, with the K^nA 
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SS-hib. He intended to have spared the women and 
children, hut they had an enemy in his zcndtuc m the 
person of a female fiend who had foimeily been a slave- 
girl, and there were many about the Nauil (Azeemoolla 
EIhS,n for one) who wished to see him so irretrievably 
imphcated m reheUion that there would be no pos- 
sibdity for him to draw hack So this woman was 
powerfully supported m he:w evil counsel, and obtained 
permission to have the English ladies killed , and aftei 
the sepoys of the Sixth Native Infan tiy and the Ndnfi’s 
own guard had lefused to do the horrible work, this 
woman went and procured the wretches who did it 
This information I have from General T^ntia Topee, 
who quarrelled with the N&n^ on this same matter 
What I tell you is true the murder of the European 
women and children at Cawnpore was a woman’s crime, 
for there is no fiend equal to a female fiend , but what 
cause she had for enmity against the unfortunate ladies 
I don’t know — I never inquired ” 

Those of my readers who were m India at the time 
may remember that somethmg about this slave-girl was 
said m all the native evidence collected at the time on 
the subject of the Cawnpore massacre 

I next asked Mahomed All Kh§n if he knew whether 
there was any truth m the stories about General 
Wlieeler’s daughter havmg shot four or five men with 
a revolver, and then leaped mto the weU at Cawnpore 
“ All these stones,” was his answer, " are pure mven- 
tions with no foundation of truth. General "V^Tieeler’s 
daughter is stiU ahve, and is now m Lucknow, she 
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him become a Mnasnlm&nee, and has mamed accordihg 
to Mahommedan law the man who protected ^er 
whether ahe may ever retom to her own people I 
know not 

In such conversatioD I passed the mght with my 
prisoner and towards daybreak I pemutted him to 
perform hia ablutLons and morning devotionfl after 
which he once more thankpd me, and prayed that Allah 
might reward me for my kindnesa to TTia oppressed 
servant Once, and only once, did he show any weak 
neas, in alludmg to his wife and two boys in their for 
away home in Eohilcnnd when be remarked that they 
wonld never know the fete of their nnfortnnate father 
But he at onoe oheoked himself saying, I have read 
Brenoh history as well as English I most remember 
Danton, and show no weakness.” He then produced 
a gold nng which was concealed among hia hair and 
asked me if I would accept it and keep it in remam 
brance of him, in token of his gratitude. It was, he 
said, the only thing ho ooold give me, as everything of 
value had been token from him when he was airested. 
He wont on to say that the nng in question was only 
a common one, not worth more than ten rupees, but 
that it liad been given to him by a holy in 
Constontino^lo as a talisman, though the charm had 
been broken when be had joined the unlucky man who 
was his fellow prisoner I accepted the nng, winch bo 
placed on my finger w^th a blessing and a prayer for 
my preservation and KK. told mo to look on it and 
remember Jlabomed KhAri when I was m front of the 
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foii'ifications of Lucknow, and no evil would befall me 
He had hardly finished speaking when a guard from 
the provost-marshal came with an order to take over 
the prisoners, and I handed this man over with a 
smceie feehng of pity for his fate 

Immediately aftei, I received orders that the division 
would march at suniise for Lucknow, and that my party 
was to jom the rear-guard, af^-pr the ammumtion-park 
and siege- tiam had moved on The sun was high 
in the heavens before we left the encampmg-ground, 
and in passing under a tree on the side of the Cawnpore 
and Luclcnow road, I looked up, and was horrified to 
see my late prisoner and his eompamon hangmg stark 
and stiffened corpses ' I could hardly repress a tear as I 
passed. But on the 11th of March, in the assault on 
the Begum’s Kothee, I remembered Mahomed Ah Khin 
and looked on the rmg I am thankful to say that I 
went through the rest of the campaign without a 
scratch, and the thoughts of my kmdness to this un- 
fortunate man certainly did not mspire me with any 
desire to shirk danger I stiQ have the rmg, the only 
piece of Mutmy plunder I ever possessed, and shall 
hand it down to my children together with the history 
of Mahomed All Khan 
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CHAPTER XI 


THI S1*G* 0? LtTOKNOW— i3IB OOLIH iiPPOIHTID OOLOHIL 
07 THB HUTETT THIRD — ASSAULT OH THE HABTINlfcHI 
— A “RAKK* JOKE. 

Ajtkr leaving Oonio our diviamn under Sir Edward 
Lngard reached Bantera, atr miles firom the AJinnbdgb 
on the 27ih of Febroaij and halted there till the 2nd of 
Ifarch, when ve tu arched to the Dilhooehd, encamping 
a abort disUnce &om the palace barely bejond reach 
of the enemja guns, for they were able at tunea to 
throw round-shot into our camp. We then settled 
down for the ai^ and capture of Lnctnow-, but the 
work before us was considared tame and unimportant 
when comparea with that of the relief of the previoua 
hTovembcr Every soldier in the camp clearly recognised 
that the capturo of the doomed dty was simply a matter 
of time, — a few days more oi leas — and the task before 
us a mere inatter of routine, nothing to be compared to 
the exdting exertione wluoh we had to put forth for 
the relief of our coun tr ywomen and their children. 

At the time of the annexation of Oude Lucknow 
was estimated oontom from eight to nlno iulDdrod 
thousand inhabitant^ or as many as Delhi and Benares 
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piA together The cMimp and hn^nars of our force were 
full of lepoits of the great stiength and determination 
of the enemy, and ceitninly all the cliiefs of Oude, 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, had joined the standard of 
the Begum and liad sworn to fight for them young 
kmg Biijis Knddur All Oude was therefore still 
agamst us, and we held only the gioimd covered by 
the British guns Bazaai reports estimated the enemy’s 
strength at from two bundled and fifty to three hundred 
thousand fightmg men, with five hundred guns m posi- 
tion, but in the Commander-m-Cliiefs camp the strength 
of the enemy was computed at sixty thousand regulars, 
mutineers who had lately served the Company, and 
about seventy thousand irregulars, matchlock -men, 
armed pohee, dacoits, etc, makmg a total of one 
bundled and thirty thousand fightmg men To fight 
this large army, sheltered behmd entrenchments and 
loophooled walls, the British force, even after bemg 
jomed by Jung BahMoor’s Goorkhas, mustered only 
about thirty -one thousand men of all arms, and one 
hundred and sixty-four guns 

Brom the heights of the Hilkoosha m the cool of 
the early mormng, Lucknow, with its numerous domed 
mosques, mmarets, and palaces, looked very picturesque. 
I don’t think I ever saw a prettier scen8 than that 
presented on the mormng of the 3rd of March, 1 ^ 8 , 
when the sun rose, and Captam Peel and his 
Bluejackets were gettmg their heavy guns, 68- 
pounders, mto position. From the Dilkooshd, even 
Without the aid of telescopes, we could see that the 
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defencea had been greatly strengthened emcse we retiAd 
from Lnoknow in Norember and I called to minJ the 
warning of Jaime Green, that if the enemy stood to 
their gmifl lito men behind thoee extensive earthworks, 
many of the British force would loee the number of 
their mess before we oould take the oity and although 
the Indian papers which reached onr camp affected to 
sneer at the Begum, Hncpt and the legitimacy 

of her son Bnjis Kuddur whom the mutmeers had 
proclaimed "K^ing of Oude. they had evidently the 
support of the whole ooontry for every ohief and 
WTMndar of any importance had joined them. 

On the mcmmg after we Imd pitched oui camp in 
the Dilkooshi pork, I went out with Sergeant Peter 
Gillespie, our deputy provoelrinarBhal, to take a look 
round the boxaars, and just as we turned a oorner on 
our way back to camp we met some gentlemen in 
civilian dress, one of whom turned out to be Mr Bussell, 
the Txmst oorrespondent, whom we never expected to 
have seen in India. “Save us, sir I" said Peter GiUespia 
“ Is that you, Moister Bussell T I never did think of 
meeting you hero, but I am right glad to see you, and 
so will all our boys be I After a short chat and a few 
inquines about the regiment, ilr Bussell asked when 
wo expected- to be in Lucknow to which Peter Gillespie 
replied “ Well, I dinna ken, sir but when Sir Colin 
likes to give the order well just advance and take It* 
I may here mention that Sergeant Gillespie lived to 
go through the Mutmy and the cholera opldomio in 
Peshawar in 1862, only to die of hydrophobia from the 
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bite^of a pet dog m Sialkote years after, when he was 
about to letne on his sergeant’s pension. I mention 
this because Petei G-iUespie was a well-known character 
m the 0I4 regiment , he had served on the staff of the 
provost-marshal throughout the Crimean war, and, so 
far as I now remember, Colonel Ewart and Sergeant 
Gillespie were the only two men m the regiment who 
gamed the Crimean medal with the four clasps, for 
Alm a, Balaklava, Inkerman, and SebastopoL 

On the 4 th of March the Nmety-Third, a squadron 
of the Emth Lancers, and a battery of artillery, were 
marched to the banks of the Goomtee opposite Beebee- 
pore House, to form a guard for the engmeers engaged 
m throwmg a pontoon bridge across the Goomtee The 
weather was now very hot m the day-time, and as we 
were well beyond the range of the enemy’s guns, we 
were allowed to undress by compames and bathe m the 
river As far as I can remember, we were two days on 
this duty Hurmg the forenoon of the second day the 
Commander-m-Chief visited us, and the regiment fell 
m to receive him, because, he said, he had somethmg of 
importance to commumcate When formed up. Sir 
Cohn told us that he had just received despatches from 
home, and among them a letter from the Queen m 
which the Nmety-Third was specially mentioned. He 
then pulled the letter out of his pocket, and read the 
paragraph alluded to, which ran as follows, as nearly as 
I remembered to note it down after it was read “ The 
Queen wishes Sir Cohn to convey the expression of her 
great admiration and gratitude to aU European as v ell 
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as natiTS troops who have fought eo nobly an^i so 
gallantly for the relief of Lucknow amongst whom the 
Queen is rejoiced to see the Ninety Third Highlanders. 
Colonel Leitb-Hay at onoo called for three ^eers for 
her Majesty the Queen which were given with hearty 
good will, followed by three more for the Commander 
in-Chief The oolond. then requested Sir Colm to 
return the thanks of the officers, nan-commiBsioned 
officers and mpin of the regiment to her Majesty the 
Queen for her most graaona message, and for her special 
mention of the Ninety Thud, an honour which no 
one serving m the regiment would ever forget To this 
Sir Colin replied that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to comply with this request but he had 
sUll more news to communicate. He had also a letter 
from his Boyal Highness the Hoke of Cambridge to 
read to us which he proceeded to do as follows ** One 

Ime in additioa to my letter addressed to you this 
morning, to say that m consequemoe of the Colonelcy 
of the Ninety Thud Highlanders having become vacant 
by the death of General Parkinson, I have recom 
mended the Queen to remove you to the command of 
that disUnguiahod and gallant corps, with which you 
have been so much associated not alone at the present 
moment in Indio, but also dunug the whole of the 
campaign in the Crimea. I thought such an ominge 
mont would be agreeable to yourself and I know that it 
is the highest compliment that her Majesty could pay 
to the Ninety Third Highlanders to see their dear old 
chief at their head.” As soon os Sir Cohn had read 
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this Jetter, the whole legimeut cheeied till we weie 
hoarse, and when Sir Colin’s voice could again be 
heard, he called for the mastei -tailor to go to the head- 
quartei'S ^nip to take his measure to send home for a 
uniform of the regmient for him, feather bonnet and 
all complete, and about eighteen months afterwaids 
Sir Colm visited us in Subdthoo, diessed m the 
legimental umfonn then oideved 

Early on the 7th of March General Outram’s diinsion 
crossed the Goomtee by the bridge of boats, and we 
returned to our tents at the Dilkooshd. About mid- 
day we could see Outram’s division, of which the 
Seventy-Nmth Cameron Higldanders formed one of the 
infantry corps, driving the enemy before them m 
beautiful style "We saw also the Queen’s Bays, m 
their bright scarlet uniform and brass helmets, make 
a splendid charge, scattenng the enemy bke sheep, some- 
where about the place where the buildmgs of the Upper 
India Paper Mills now stand. In this charge Major 
Percy ^Snuth and several men galloped right through 
the' enemy’s hnes, and were surrounded and killed 
Spies reported that Major Smith’s head was cut off, and, 
with his helmet, plume, and uniform, paraded through 
the streets of Lucknow as the head of the Commander- 
m- Chief But the triumph of the enemy was short 
On the 8th General Outram was firmly established 
on the north bank of the Goomtee, with a siege-tram 
of twenty -two heavy guns, with which he completely 
turned and enfiladed the enemy’jj strong position 

On the 9th of March we were ordeied to take our 
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dinners at twelve o clock, and Bhorily after that hour our 
divmon, conaiflting of the Thirty Eighth Forty-Second, 
Fifty Third, Ninetieth, Ninety Third, and Fourth Puiy ftb 
Infantry was mider anna, ecreened by the^DOkooshi 
pelace and the garden waHi ronnd it, and Peel fl Blae- 
jaoketfl were ponrmg shot and ahell, with now and again a 
rocket, into the Martmi6re aa fast as ever they oonld load. 
About two 0 clock the ordfr was given for the advance — 
the Forty Second to lead and the Ninety Third to 
support but we no sooner emerged from the shelter of the 
palace and garden walls than the orderly advance became 
a rushing torrent Both regiments dashed down the slope 
abreast, and the earthwockB, trenohea, and tifle-pits m 
front of the Martim^ were cleared, the enemy dying 
before os as fast aa their could carry them. We pur 
sued them right through the gardens captnnng their diet 
line of works along the in front of Banka b bungalow 

and the Begum a palace. There we halted for the night 
our heavy guna and mortar battenes being advanced from 
the Bilkooehi and I, with Bome men from my company 
WB8 sent on piquet to a Une of unroofed huts in front of 
one of our mortar batteries for fear the enemy from the 
Begum 8 palace might make a ruah on the mortars. This 
piquet waanotrelleved till themormngofthelltb when 
I learned thit my company had been sent Hnpir aa camp- 
guards the captains of companies having drawn lots for 
this aervicc, as all were equally anxious to take part in 
tho assault on the Begum s palace, and it was known the 
Ninety Third were to form tho storming party Aa 
soon as tho works should bo broached I and tho men 
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who were with me on the advance-piquet were to he 
sent to jom Oaptam M'Donald’s company, instead of 
gomg back to our own m camp After bemg reheved 
from piquet, our httle party set about preparmg some 
food. Our own company havmg gone back to camp, 
no rations had been drawn for us, and our haversacks 
were almost empty , so I will here relate a mild case of 
camubahsm. Of the men of my own company who were 
with me on this piquet one was Andrew M'OnviU, — 
Handy Andy, as he was called m the regiment — a 
good-hearted, jolly fellow, and as fuU of fun and practical 
jokes as his namesake. Lever’s hero, — a thorough Paddy 
from Armagh, a soldier as true as the steel of a 
Damascus blade or a Scotch Andrea Ferrara When 
last I heard of him, I may add, he was sergeant-major 
of a Hew Zealand militia regiment Others were 
Sandy Proctor, soldier - servant to Dr Munro, and 
George Patterson, the son of the earner of Ballater m 
Aberdeenshire I forget who the rest were, but we 
were jomed by John M'Leod, the pipe-major, and one 
or two more We got mto an empty hut, weU sheltered 
from the bullets of the enemy, and Handy Andy salhed 
out on a foragmg expedition for somethmg in the way 
of food. He had a fnend m the Fifty-Tlnrd who was 
connected m some way with the quarter-master’s depart- 
ment, and always well supphed with extra provender 
The Fifty-Third were on our nght, and there Handy 
Andy found his fnend, and returned with a good big 
steak, cut from an artillery gun -bullock which had 
been killed by a round-shot, also some sheep’s hver 
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and a haverBaok full of biflcuita, with plenty of pninpkm 
to make a good stew There was no lack of cooking 
pots m the huta aronnd and plenty of wood for fuel, w 
we kmdled a fire, anH very soon had an excellent stew 
m preparation. But the enemy pitched some sbellfl 
mto our position and one buivt close to a man named 
Tun Drury a big rtout fellow killing him on the spot. 
I forget now which oompony he belonged to but his 
body lay where he fell, jnst outside our hut, with one 
thigh nearly tom away My readers must not for a 
moment think that such a picture in the foreground took 
away our appetitea m the least Ihere is nothing like 
a campaign for mftVing one callous aT>H selfish, and 
developing the qualities of the wild beast in ones 
nature and the thought which nses uppermost is~ 
Well, it IS his turn now and it may be mine next and 
there is no use m being down hearted I Our steak 
had been broiled to a turn, and our stew almost cooked, 
when we noticed tiffin and breakfast oombmed emve 
for the European officers of the Fourth Pupjib Eegiment, 
and some others who were waiting sheltered by the 
walls of a roofless hut near where we wera Am ong 
them was a young fellow Lieutenant Fit^erald Cologan, 
attached to some native regiment, a great faTOurito 
with the Kinety Third for his pluclc. John M Ii»d at 
onco proposed that Handy Andy should go and offer 
him half of our broiled steak and ask him for a couple 
of bottles of boor for our dinner os it might be the last 
lime wo should havo Uo chance of drinking his health. 
He and the other officers with hun accepted tbo steak 
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mtlj thanks, and Andy letumed, to our no small joy, 
mth two quait bottles of Bass’s beer But, unfortun- 
ately be bad attracted the attention of Charley F , the 
greatest glutton m the Nmety-Tbud, who was so well 
known for bis greedmess that no one would chum 
with Inm Charley was a long-legged, humpbacked, 
cadaveious-faced, bald-headed fellow, who bad jomed 
the regiment as a volunteer 'from the Seventy-Second 
before we left Dover m the sprmg of 1857, and on 
account of bis long legs and humpback, combmed with 
the mordmate capacity of his stomach and an mcurable 
habit of grumbbng, he bad been re-cbiistened the 
" Camel,” before we bad proceeded many marches with 
that useful animal m India Our mutual congratula- 
tions were barely over on the acquisition of the two 
bottles of beer, when, to our consternation, we saw the 
Camel dodgmg from cover to cover, as the enemy were 
keepmg up a heavy fire on our position, and if any one 
exposed himself m the least, a shower of bullets was 
sent wbistbng round him However, the Camel, with 
a due regard to the wholeness of bis skm, steadily made 
way towards our but We all knew that if be were 
• admitted to a share of our stew, very bttle would be 
left for ourselves John M'Leod and I suggested that 
we should, at the nek of quarrelling with him, refuse 
to allow him any share, but Handy Andy said, “ Leave 
him to me, and if a bullet doesn’t knock him over as be 
comes round the next comer. I’ll put him off aslcing for 
a share of the stew ” By that time we had finished our 
beer. Well, the Camel took good care to dodge the 
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bnlletB of Jack Pandy and he no sooner reaohftd n 
sheltered place m front of the hnt, than Andy called 
ont ^ Come along, Charley yon ore jnflt m time we 
got a shce of a nice steak from an artillary tn^Uock this 
morning, and becanae it was too small alone for a dinner 
for the four of ns, we have jnst stewed it with a shoe 
from Tim Drury and bedad it's first-rate I Tim tastes 
for all the world like fredi podc " , and with that Andy 
picked out a piece of tibe sheep s hver on the prongs of 
hiB fork, and offered It to Charley as part of Tun Dmry 
at the same time requesting hiro not to mention the 
circninstcuioe to any one. This was too mnch for the 
Camels stomach He plainly beheved Andy and 
turned away as if he wonld be sick. Howerer he 
recovered himself and replied “ No thank yon , hungry 
OS I am, It shall never be in the power of any one to 
ten my anld mither m the Grass Market o Edinboro 
that her Charley had become a cannibal I But if you 
can spare me a drop of the beer 111 be thankful for it, 
for the sight of your stew has made me fed unco 
queer TVe expressed our sorrow that the beer was 
all drunk before wo had seen Charley performing his 
obhquo advance, and Andy again pressed him to partake 
of a little of the stew hut Charley refused to join and 
sittmg down in a sheltered spot in the comer of onr 
roofless mud hut, made wry faces at the relish ovmced 
by the rest of us over onr savoury stew The Camel 
eventually discovered that ho had boon mad© a fool of 
and ho never forgave m for cheating him out of a share 
of the savoury mess. 
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ASSAULT ON TIIF LKJUM'S KOjTJILL— DEATH OF CAPTAIN 
M'DONMil) — MAJOR IIODSON WOUNDED — UIS DEATH 

"We had barely finished oiir meal when we noticed a 
stir among the slnfi-ofiiceis, and a consultation taking 
place between General Sir Edward Lugaid, Bngadier 
Adiian Hope, and Colonel Xapier Suddenly the older 
was gnen to the Xinety-Tliiid to fall in Tins was 
qmetly done, the officers taking their places, the men 
tightening then belts and pressmg their bonnets firmly 
on their heads, loosening the ammumtion in their 
pouches, and seeing that the springs of then bayonets 
held tight Thus we stood for a few seconds, when 
Bngadiei Ilope passed the signal for the assault on the 
Begum’s Kothee Just before the signal was given two 
men from the Eifty-Thnd rushed up to us with a soda- 
water bottle full of grog One of them was Lance- 
Corporal Eobert Clary, who is at present, I believe, 
police-sergeant m the Mumcipal Market, Calcutta , the 
other was the friend of Andrew M'Onvdl, who had 
supphed us with the steaks for our “cannibal feast” 
I may mention that Lance-Corporal Clary was the same 
man who led the party of the Eilty-Thord to capture the 
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guna at the KflJee Nuddee bridge, and who called out 
“ Three dheere fcfr the Cannnaiideir in Chief boyB,* ^hen 
Sir Oolm Oampbell waa threatening to send the regunent 
to the rear for breach of orders. Clar7 waa a County 
Limenok boy of the ri gh t eort, such as filled Vhe ranks 
of our Inah regimenta of the old days. No Fenian nor 
Home Ruler but ever ready to uphold the honour of 
the Britiah Army by land or by sea, and to abare the 
contents of his havensaok or hia glass of grog with a 
comrade one of those whom Scott immortalises in The 
Visum of Don Roderick. 

Htrk I from 7011 it&telf mda vhAt IfcnghttiT rirgi, 
MingUng wQd mirth wtth wtx’a item, mlaitnlij 
HIi jeit while eaeh bhthe oamiade roimd him 
And morei to death wllh military glee 1 
Boait, Enn, boaet them t tamalei, frinh, and free, 

In Uodnea warm and flerce la danger Iehowu, 

Rough Nature 1 children, hnmcntnu $m iha. 

When Oaptom M Donald, whoee company we had 
joined saw the two Fifty Third boys, he told them that 
they had better rejoin their own regiment Clary 
replied • Sure, Captain, you don t mean it ” and seeing 
Dr Munro, our surgeon, busy giving directions to his 
assistants and arranging bondagee, etc, in a dooly Olnry 
went on --"We have been sent by lieutonant Munro 
of our company to take care of his namesake your doctor 
who never thinks of himself but is sure to bo in the 
thick of the fight looking out for wounded moa You 
of the Ninety Third don t oppreoato bis worth. There 1 
not another doctor m the army to equal him or to 
replace 1 dm should ho get knocked over in this 
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scninmngc, nud a\o of the Filt}-Tlurd have come to 
takc’c^irc of him" "If that 1*3 the ca^^o," said Captain 
IVPDonald, " I’ll allow you to remain, but you must take 
care that no harm befalls our doctnr, for he is a great 
friend oP*imne” And with that Captain ]\ [‘Donald 
stepped aside and plucked o rose from a bush close by, 
(we were then foimcd up in what had been a beautiful 
garden), and going up to IMiinro he gave him the flower 
saying, "Good-b5'e, old fiicncl, keep this foi my sake" 
I have often recalled this incident and w'ondcred if poor 
Captain IirDonald had any presentiment that he w'oiild 
be lolled ' Although he had been a eaptam for some 
years, he was still almost a boy He was a son of 
General Sir John M'Donald, ILCB, of Dalchosnie, 
Perthshire, and w'as wounded in his light arm early in 
the day by a spbnter from a shell, but he refused to go 
to the real, and remamed at the head of Ins company, 
led it through the breach, and was shot down just inside, 
two bullets striking him almost at once, one right m 
his throat just over the breast-bone, as he was wavmg 
Ins claymoio and cheering on his company After the 
fight was over I made my way to where the dead were 
collected and cut ofi" a lock of his hair and sent it to a 
young lady, Miss M. E Amsworth, of Invenghty House, 
Forfar, who, I knew, was acquamted with Captam 
M‘Donald’s family I mtended the lock of hair for his 
mother, and I did not know if his brother officers would 
think of sendmg any memento of him. I don’t know if 
ever the lock of hair reached his mother or not When 
I went to do this I found Capffim M'Donald’s soldier- 
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servant crying beside the lifeless body of hifl late 
master wringing bia bands and saying, Ob 1 bilt it 
was a shame to Hll bun." And so it was 1 I never 
saw a more girlish looking iace than bis was m death , 
his features were so regular and looked Itrangely 
like those of a wax doll, which was, I think, partly 
the effect of the wound in the throat. But to return 
to the assault. 

When Captam M Donald fell the company was led 
by the senior heutanant, and about twenty yards inmde 
the breach m the outer rampart we were stopped by a 
ditch nearly eighteen feet wide and at least twelve to 
fourteen feet deep. It was easy enough to slide down 
to the bottom the difficulty was to get up on the other 
sidet However there was no hesitation the stcrmen 
dashed mto the ditch, and running along to tho right m 
search of some place where we could get up on the inside, 
we met part of the grenadier company headed by Lien 
tenant K S. Wood, an active and danng young officer 
I may here mention that there wore two heutenimts of 
the name of Wood at this time in the Ninety Third, 
One belonged to my company his name was S. R Wood 
and be was severely wounded at the relief of Lneknow 
and was, at the time of which I am writing, absent from 
the regiments Tho ono to whom I now refer was lieu 
tenant E. 3. Wood of tho grenadier company liTion 
the two parties m tho ditch met both m Boorch of a 
place to get out ilr Wood got on tho sbouldoifl of 
another grenadier and somehow scrambled up claymoro 
in band, lie was cerCoinly the first man insido the 
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iiniei works of tlie Begum’s palace, and A\hen the enemy 
saw lum cmci-ge from llio ddcli they fled to bamcade 
doois and windows to preicnt us getting into the 
buildings His action sa\cd us, for llie w’holc of us 
might lia'^e been shot like lals in the ditch if they liad 
attacked l\rr "Wood, instead of lljingwhen they saw' tlie 
tall gi-enadier clajmoic m hand As soon as he saw 
the coast clear the lieutenant lay down on the top of 
the ditcli, and was tlius able to leach down and catch 
hold of the men’s nfles by the bends of the bayonets , 
and with the aid of the men below pushing up behind, 
we weic all soon pulled out of the ditch When aU 
were up, one of the men turned to j\Ir Wood and said 
"If any oflicei in the regiment deseives to get the 
Victoria Cross, sir, you do, for besides the nsk you 
have run from the buUets of the enemy, it’s more than 
a miracle that you’re not shot by oiu’ own rifles , they’re 
aU on full-cock” And so it was! Seizmg loaded 
iifles on full-cock by the muzzles, and puUmg more than 
a score of men out of a deep ditch, was a dangerous thmg 
to do , but no one thought of the danger, nor did any- 
one thmk of even easmg the sprmg to half-cock, much 
less of finng his rifle off before bemg pulled up How- 
ever, Mr Wood escaped, and after getting his captaincy 
he left the regiment and became Conservator of Eorests 
m Oude. I may mention that jMr Wood was a younger 
brother of Mr BL W I Wood, for many years the well- 
known secretary to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
He has just lately retired on his pension , I wonder if 
he ever recalls the danger he incurred from pulling his 

p 
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out of the ditch of the Begum a palace by taie 
mualee of their loaded nflea on full-ooch 1 

By the tame got out of the ditoh we found every 
door nnd wmdow of the palace buiidmgB barricaded, 
and every lf>op-hole defended by an mviiihle enemy 
But one barnRr after another was forced, and men in 
wmall pertiee headed by the ofBcers got possession of 
the inner square, where the enemy m large numbers 
stood ready for the gtmggla But no thought of 
unequal numbers held ua bock. The oommand was 
given Keep wall together men, and use the bayonet 
give them the Secundrabdgh and the siiteenth of 
November over agnln.” I need not describe the fight 
It raged for about two houis from court to court, and 
&om room to room the pipe major John HLeod, 
playing the pipes inside as calmly as if be had been 
walking round the officers mess^tent at a regimental 
festival When all was over General Sir Edward 
Lugard, who commanded the division, complimented 
the pipe-major on his coolness and bravery “ Ah, sir " 
said John I knew our boys wonld fight all the better 
when cheered by the bagpipes.” 

■Within about two hours from the tima the signal 
for the assault was given, over eight hundred and sixty 
of the enemy lay dead within the inner court, and no 
quarter was sought or given. By this time we were 
broken np m small parties in a senes of separate fights 
all OTor the different detached buildings of the palace. 
Captain 11 Donald being dead the men who had been 
on piquet with me joined a party under Lieutenant 
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Sermon, and while breaking m the door of a room, 
Mr Sergison was shot dead at my side with several 
men When we had partly broken in the door, I saw 
that there was a large nnmber of the enemy mside the 
room, well armed with swords and spears, m addition 
to fire-arms of all sorts, and, not wishmg to he either 
killed myself or have more of the men who were with 
me killed, I divided my pi3.rty, placing some at each 
side of the door to shoot every man who showed him- 
self, or attempted to rush out I then sent two men 
hack to the breach, where I knew Colonel Napier with 
his engmeers were to be found, to get a few hags of 
gunpowder with slow-matches fixed, to hght and pitch 
mto the room Instead of findmg Napier, the two men 
sent by me found the redoubtable Major Hodson who 
had accompanied Napier as a volunteer m the storming 
of the palace Hodson did not wait for the powder- 
bags, but, after showing the men where to go for them, 
came runnmg up himself, sabre m hand. “ Where are 
the rebels ? ” he said I pomted to the door of the 
room, and Hodson, shoutmg “ Come on ' ” was about 
to rush m I implored him not to do so, saymg, 
“It’s certain death, wait for the powder, I’ve sent 
men for powder-bags ” Hodson made a step forward, 
and I put out my hand to seize him by the shoulder 
to puU him out of the hue of the doorway, when he 
fell back shot through the chest He gasped out a few 
words, either " Oh, my wife ! ” or, “ Oh, my mother i ” 
— I cannot now rightly remerjber — but was immedi- 
ately choked by blood. At the time I thought the 
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trallet hod passed tliroogli hia lungs but smce then I 
have seen the memoir wntten by his brother the liav 
George H. Hodson, Yicar of Enfield, m -whioh it is 
stated that the bullet passed through his hver How 
ever I assisted to get him lifted mto a tZooiy (by tiiattime 
the bearers bad got m and were collecting the wounded 
who were unable to walk) and I sent bim back to 
where the aurgeona were, f^y expecting that he would 
bo dead before anything could be done for him. It 
will thus be seen that the assertion that llajor Hod 
son was looting when he was killed is untrue. No 
lootmg had been commenoed, not even by Jung 
BahAdocr’s Goorkhaa. That Major Hodson was killed 
through his own raahnees cannot be denied , but for 
any one to say that he was lootmg is a onel slander 
on one of the bravest of EngUshmgn. 

Shortly after I had lifted poor Hodson into the 
docHy and sent him away in charge of his orderly the 
two men who hod gone for the powder came up with 
eeveral bogs, with slow matches fixed in them. These 
we Ignited, and then pitched the hogs In through the 
door Two or three bogs very soon brought tho enemy 
out, and they were bayoneted down without mercy 
One of the men who wero with mo was, I think, ilr 
Rule who now *aiis a leg, and amployt*! by the 
G LP Hallway m Bombay but was then a powerful 
young man of tho light company Hole rushed in 
among tho rebels, using both bayonet and butt of Ins 
rifle shouting, ■ Eovenp for tho death of Hodson 1 
and he killed m'hro tl^ half the mon single-handed. 
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xtj , * Paddy Jl/arPrav 

hy tunc wc bad been ovci l\^o lioins inside tbo 
> 

breach, and nlniosl all oppn';ition lind ceased Lieuten- 
ant and Adiutant “'Willie” ^IncLcan, ns be uns 
known to the ofliceis, and “Tadd} ” MacBcan to the 
men, cnconntaied a Jiad/du^, a jidif , and nuie sepoys at 
one gate, and killed the whole clo\cn, one after the 
other The hai ilddi was the last, and by the time he 
got out through the narrow ^atc, scieial men came to 
the assistance of ]\[ncBean, but he called to them not 
to inteifeie, and the hmthldr and he ircnt at it with 
their swords At length MacBean made a feint cut, 
but instead gaie the point, and put his swoid through 
the chest of his opponent For this klacBcan got the 
Victoria Cl OSS, mainly, I believe, because Sir Edwaid 
Lugard, the general m command of the division, was 
looking down from the ranipaits above and saw the 
whole affair I don’t thmk that ^lacBean himself 
thought he had done anythmg extraordmary He was 
an Inverness-sime ploughman before he enlisted, and 
rose from the ranks to command the regiment, and 
died a major-general 'There w'eie still a number of 
old soldiers m the regiment who had been privates 
wath MacBean when I enlisted, and many anecdotes 
were related about him One of these was that when 
MacBean first joined, he walked with & roUmg gait, 
and the drill- corporal was rather abusive with him 
when learning his drill At last he became so offen- 
sive that another recruit proposed to MacBean, who 
was a very powerful man, that they should call the 
corporal behind the canteen m the barrack-yard and 
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give ^iTn a good thraaliing, to which propoeal MaoBeat 
rephed “Toota, toots, man that would never da I 
am going to command this regiment before I leave it, 
and it would be an ill beginning to be brought before 
the colonel for thrashing the drfll-corporal I ** Mao- 
Bean kept to hiB purpose, And dxd hva to oommand 
the regiment, going through every rank from private 
to mojor-genorah I have seen it stated that he was a 
drummer boy m the r^nnent> but that Is not oorrect. 
He was kept seven years lance-oorpoial, partly because 
promotion went slow m the Nmety Third, but several 
were promoted over him because, at the time of the 
disruption m the Church of Sootland, MaoBean joined 
the Tree Kirk party This faot may appear strange to 
military readers ot the present day with our short 
semce and temtcml regiments , but m the times of 
which I am writing, as I have before mentioned, the 
Nmety Third was constituted os much after the 
arrangements of a Highland parish as those of a regi 
ment m the army, and to use the words of old 
Colonel Sparks who commanded, MocBean was passed 
over four promotions because “He was a d — d Tree 
Kirker" 

But I must hark book to my story and to the 
Begums polnoe on the evening of the 11th of March, 
1868. By the time darkness set m all opposition hid 
ceased but there were BtQI numbers of the imutmecrs 
hiding m the rooms. Our loss was tminll [ compared 
with that inflicted on ihe enemy Our regiment hod 
one captain one lleutcn^t, and thirteen ra^ and file 
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ki'Jlcd; Licutonnnt Grimston, 3£nsign Hnstic, nnd foil-)- 
fi\e’nien \NOunded jMniiy of tlie ^^oundcd died nflci- 
^\ft^ds, but eight hundred and ':i\t} of the enemy Iny 
dead in the centre court alone, and many hundicds 
more iidc killed in the diffcicut cnclosuies nnd build- 
ings Tlint night ^^e biNOuackod 111 tlio courts of the 
palace, placing strong guards all round Wien day- 
light broke on the morning of the 12th of March, the 
sights around were homble. I haic already men- 
tioned that many sepo} s had to be dislodged from the 
close rooms around the palace by exploding bags of 
gunponder among them, and this set fire to then 
clotlung and toi\hateier furniture there was in the 
rooms, and when day broke on the 12th, theie weie 
hundreds of bodies all round, some still buimng and 
others half-burnt, and the stench was sickening How- 
ever, the Begum’s palace was the key to the enemy’s 
position. Durmg the day laigo parties of camp- 
followers were biought m to drag out the dead of the 
enemy, and throw them into the ditch which had 
gix’-en us so much trouble to cross, and our batteries 
were advanced to bombard the Imfimb^ra and Kaiser- 
b^gh. 

Durmg the forenoon of the 12th, I remember seemg 
Mr Eussell of The Times gomg round makmg notes, 
and General Lugard tellmg him to take care and not 
to attempt to go mto any dark room for fear of bemg 
"potted” by concealed Bandies Many such were 
hunted out durmg the day, and as there was no 
quarter for them they fought * desperately. We had 
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one sergeant kOled afc \rork and several roto 
wounded. Donng the afternoon a diYimcmal order by 
General Sir Edward Lngard was read to ns, as 
follows — 

•Major-General Sir Edward Lngard begs Ho thank 
Brigadier the Honotrrahle Adrian Hope, Oolonel Leith 
Hay and the officera and men of the Ninety Third 
who exclusively carried the position known as the 
Begums Kothee. No words are sufBoient to express 
the gallantry devotion, and fearless mtrepldity dis- 
played by every officer and man in the regiment The 
Major General will not fail to bring thair cjonduot 
prominently to the noboe of bu Excellency the 
Commander m Chief* 

During the day Sir Colon himself visited the posi 
tion, and told us that arrangemontB would be made for 
OUT relief the foUowmg day and on Saturday the 13th, 
wo returned to camp and rested all the following Sun 
day So far as I remember the two men of the Fifty 
Third liince-CoTporal Clary and his comrade, remained 
with ns till after the place was taken, and then retumod 
to their own regiment when the fighting was over 
reporting to Lieutenant Mrairo that they had gone to 
take care of his brother Doctor Munro of the Ninety 
Third. 

There were many individual acts of bravery per 
formed during the assault and it is difficult to ainglo 
them out But before closing this chapter I may rolato 
n rather laughable incident that happened to a man of 
my company named Johnny Boss. Ho whs a liUlo 
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A'How, and t’loie wcio tv.o of llic ‘•'unc name in the 
comjmn, one tall and the otliei hhoit, po they ViCic 
named rc^jicctucly John and Johnin Before falling 
in foi the pn the Begum’s ]i d/ice, Johnii} Bo‘'S 

and Georgf' Ihillei, with ‘^oiiic othci-, had been ])ln}ing 
caids in a shedtoied coinor, and in ‘^ome wnj qnanellod 
o\ci the game hen the •signal was gi\en for the 
' fall in,' I’ullei and Bo''; w^^eic still arguing the point 
in dispute, and Bullcr told Boss to "phut up” Just at 
that \cr\ moment a spent luillct ptiuck Boss 111 the 
mouth, knocking in four of his fiont teeth Johnny 
thought it was Pullei who laid sliuck him, and at once 
rctuincd the blow , when Bullcr qiiictl} rc]dicd, "You 
d — d fool, it was not I who stiiick }ou, }oii\e got a 
bullet in }oui mouth” And so it was* Johnny Boss 
put up his liand to his mouth, and spat out four fiont 
teeth and a leaden bullet He at once apologised to 
Bullcr for hn^^ng struck him, and added, " How will I 
manage to bite my caitridgcs the 1100?" Those were 
the days of muzrle-loading cartiidgcs, which had to be 
torn open wuth the teeth when loading 

We letuined to our tents at the Dilkooshd on 
Saturday, the 13 th, and the w*hole legiment formed a 
funeral party for our killed neai the palaee, but I 
could not tind the place on my late visiit to Lucknow, 
nor do I thmk any monument marks it YTien gomg 
round the Dilkooshd heights I found no trace of the 
graves of the Nmety-Third, nor was theie any one who 
could pomt them out to me The guide took me to see 
the grave of Major Hodson I found it m excellent 
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preeerration, with a wall Tonnd it, and an iron gat© t« 
it near the entrance to the Martini^ College. This 
care had been taken of Hodson s last resting place by 
hifl fnend, liird Napier of Magdala and I cnt a branch 
from the oypreiB tree planted at hia hcad^ and^posted 
half of it to the address of bis brother m England. 


n6tb 

HODeoH or HODaoB^ Hoan 

Sir Oolin OuDpb«ll wrote thiu the time of Uejor Hod 
■ant death ^‘The whole tmj which admired hit ttlenti, hit 
brerery and hit mfliUry tkOl, deploret bit kaa 1 

attended hit fonartl jeateiday ertnln^ in ardor to ihow what 
retpeet I eonid to the memory of cne of the moot brOIiant 
offleen under mj com man d. — (Signed) 0. CUicrBCLL, Oom* 
minder in-Chief in Eott Indleo. 

The following trfbutet were aleo paid to Bodton t memory 
at the tuna From a leading article in Th* T\tu* ^"rbe 
country will recelra with Urely regret the newt thmt the giBant 
H^or Hodson, who hai ghen hit name to an inrincSbla and 
almoet ahiquitoua body of caTalty wnt killed In the attack on 
lAcknow Major Hodton hat hc«m from the Tcry beginning of 
this WIT fighting eretywhere and any odds with all the 

spirit of a Paladin of old. Hit moat remarkable exploit, the 
capture of the King of Delhi and hb two aona, attonlahed the 
world by lu courage and eooliMaa. Hodton wat Indeed a man 
who, from hit romantic daring and hit knowledge of the Atiatlc 
character wmt able to bent the natirea at their own weapont. 

From Mpt^aztns • Then fell one of the brarert 

in the Indian Army an offlccr whote name hat been brought 
too often before the public by titote In high command to need 
my humblt word of praite. There wtt not a man before Delhi 
who did not know Hodton j alwayi actire, alwayi cheery It 
did one’t heart good to look at hit hue when all felt how critlca) 
wat our podtlon " 
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JUNG BAHIdOOE — GUNPOWDEE — THE MOHUEEUM AT 
LUCKNOW — ^LOOT 

On the return of the regiment to camp at the Dilkooshd 
on the 13 th of March I was glad to get back to my 
own company. The men were mortified because they 
had not shared m the honour of the assault on the 
Begum’s palace, but as some compensation the com- 
pany had formed the guard-of-honour for the reception 
of the Mdhar^ja Jung Bahfidoor, Oommander-m- Chief 
of the Hepaulese Army, who had just reached Lucknow 
and been receiyed m state by Sir Cohn Campbell on 
the afternoon of the 11th, at the moment when the 
regiment was engaged m the assault on the palace 
The durbar had at first proved a rather stiff ceremonial 
affair, but Jung BahS,door and his officers had hardly 
been presented and taken their seats, when a commo- 
tion was heard outside, and Captam Hope) Johnstone, 
aide-de-camp to General Sir William Mansfield, covered 
with powder-smoke and the dust of battle, strode up 
the centre of the guard-of-honour with a message to 
the Commander-m- Chief from Mansfield, informing him 
that the Ninety-Third had takek the Begum’s palace. 


) 
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the key of the enemy s position, with slight loss to th6m- 
selves, but that they had killed over a thousand of ihe 
enemy This annotmceniemt put an end to all cere- 
mony on the port of Sir Oolin who jumped to his feet, 
rubbing hia hands, and calling out, “ I I&ew they 
would do it 1 I knew my beys of the Ninety Third 
would do it I" Then telling Oaptam Metcalfe to in 
terpret the news to the ^l&haidja, and pomting to the 
gnard-of honour Sir Oolm mid *■ Tell him that these 
men are part of the regunent that has done this daring 
feat Tell him also that they are my regiment Pm 
their colonel I* The Mftharilja looked pleased, and 
replied that he remembered having seen the itgi 
ment when be visited England in 1852. As I have 
already said, the Ninety Third had formed a guard-of 
honour for him when m Edmburgh, and there were 
still many men m the regunent who remembered 
seemg Jung Bahidoor There was on oft repeated 
story among the old soldiers that the ilftharAja was so 
pleased at the sight of them that he had proposed to 
buy the whole regunent, and wus Bomewhat surprised 
to learn that British soldiers wore volunteers and could 
not be sold even to gratify the MAharflja of NepauL 
After returning to comp on the 13th of March the 
regiment wts allowed to rest till the lYth but returned 
to the city on the morning of the 18th tfiking up a 
position near the ImUmblra and the Kaiscrbilgh, both 
* of which had boon captured when we wore in camp. 
^ ^ relieved the Fort^ Seoond, and the sights that then 
TUT eyes In the streets of Lucknow defy desenp- 
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tior* wa*’ in tlu* ImiuK of jjlnmli'u-is , luiro- 

lH'\n‘''an{i SiSvh*' :nul (amn fullowoisnf oNory 

c!'is«. null (1 la the ?cum of t]ic niitno pojmlition 
1C. try nun m fuel wa*. ilfiiiy \\liut was nqlit in Ins 
C)\\n cu>*niui "11.^11 hroKe ho'-e” n the onh plna'-o in 
the ICnjh‘'h ]nn;:,uir 4 e tliil tan pnc one v.ho has ne\oi 
ceen ‘-uch a siylit an\ idea ol t)ie •-ccnc's in .uni around 
the Iin'unh na. the Kai'-tihi^h, and atlpccnt. Ftieet^ 
'J he Sihh'- and Gooikhns \\cie by fai the most pro* 
hoient phindtixM':, hoeau'c iho) inslniclnel^ knexs* 
xxhere to look foi the most. \alnahlc loot The ]‘'uro])cnn 
‘^'ddiors did not undeisland the husme-'S, and aiticlcs 
that might lui\e proxed u foilunc to man} xxerc rcndilj 
parted xxith for a fexx nipccs in casli and a bottle of 
grog I3ut the giatuitons destruction of xaluahlc pro- 
pertx’ that could not he earned ofl' xxn<? appalling 
Colour-Seigeant Gixiham, of Cnjilam Bunouglis’ com- 
pany, rescued fiom the fire a bundle of Govermnent-of- 
Tndia piomissoi} notes to the xaluc of oxer a lalh of 
rupees,^ and kfr Kax anngh, aftci xvards discox'cnng the 
nghtful oxxiier, secured for Seigcnnt Giaham a reward 
of fix"c per cent on the amount But with fexv excep- 
tions tlie men of the Ninety-Tlmd got x^ery little. I 
could fill a volume on the plunder of Lucknow, and the 
sights which are still vmdly impiessed on liiy memory, 
but others have written at length on this theme, so I 
vnll leave it 

Before I proceed to other subjects, and to make 
my recollections as mstructive as possible for yoimg 

’ £ 10,000 


ft 
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BoldieiB I may mentaon Bome senouB acciddiit§ 
that happened throngh the eiploauma of gunpowder 
left behmd by the enemy One moet appollmg 
accident occurred m the house of a nobleman named 
XTshruf-ood-dowlah m whloh a large quantify of gun 
powder had been left thia was accidentally exploded, 
hilling two offioers and forty men of the Engmeem and 
a great number of camp foIlowerB of whom no account 
waa tahffn. The poor man who were not killed out- 
right were so horribly ecorched that they all died in 
the greatest agony wi^im a few hours of the accident, 
and for days eiploaiojia with more or lees loss of life 
oocmred all over tho mty From the deplorable aca 
dents that happened, whioh reaeonable care might have 
prerented I oould enmneiate the loes of over a hundred 
men, and I cannot too strongly impress on young 
soldiers the caution required in entering places where 
there is the least chance of coming across concealed 
gunpowder By tho accident m the house of Ushruf 
ood-dowlah two of our most distinguislied and promis- 
ing Engmeor ofiBcera, — Captains Brownlow and Clarke 
— lost their lives, with forty of the most raloable 
bninch of the service. All through tho Mutiny I 
never forgot my own experience m the Shilh Nqjeof (aa 
related in the fifth chapter of these reminiscences) and 
wherever I could prevent it, I never allowed men to go 
into unexplored rooms with lighted pipes or to force 
open locked doors by tho usual method of firing a 
loaded nflo into the lock. I think there ought to bo 
a chapter of instructions on this head m every drill 
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book and soldiers’ pocket-book. After the assault on a 
cijiy’like Lucknow some bcense and plundering is m- 
evitable, and where disciplme is relaxed accidents are 
sure to happen , but a judicious use of the provost- 
marshal's cat would soon restore disciphne and order 
Whatever opponents of the lash may say, my own firm 
opimon is that the piovost-marshal’s cat is the only 
general to lestore order m tunes like those I am 
descnbmg I would have no courts-martial, drum- 
head or otherwise , but simply give the provost- 
marshal a strong guard of picked men and several sets 
of triangles, with full power to tie up every man, no 
matter what his rank, caught plundering, and give bun 
from one to four dozen, not across the shoulders, but 
across the breech, as judicial floggmgs are administered 
m our jails , and if these were combmed with roll-calls 
at short mtervals, plundering, which is a most danger- 
ous pastime, would soon be put doivn In tune of war 
soldiers ought to be taught to treat every house or 
room of an assaulted position as a powder-magazme 
until explored I am surprised that cautions on this 
head have been so long overlooked. 

AlS before stated, the Nmety-Third did not get much 
plunder, but m expellmg the enemy from some mosques 
and other strong buildmgs near the Im^nlb^ra on the 
2 l 8 t of March, one company came across the tomb- 
model or royal tdzm, and the Mohurrum paraphernaha 
which had been made at enormous expense for the cele- 
bration of the last Mohurrum m Lucknow m 1857. 
The royal family and court of Lucknow were SheedJis ; 
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and to enable European readers to understand the valae 
of the plunder to ^rhitdi I allnde before entering on* tlje 
actual details, I will quote from the chapter on the 
celebration of the Mohumnn in Lucknow m The TrwaU 
Lft of an EatUm King by WiUiam Knighton a’member 
of the houeehold of Ms late Majesty Nnssir-ood Eeen 
King of Ocde a book which, I believe is now out of 
print. Few people seem to know the meaning of thoee 
symbols, the star and crescent or half moon, on Mahom 
medan standards or banners and on the domes of 
mosquea or tombs of deceased persona of importance, as 
also on the tomb-models, or idjuu used in the oelebm 
tion^ the Mohumim. For the eiplanation of these 
symbols we must turn to tho eciance of heraldry which 
was well known in the sixth century aJ), when 
Mahommed estaUUahed his religion. The star is meant 
to represent Mhhommed himself as the prophet of God 
and the crescent represents the Mahommedan religion, 
which every sincero follower of the Prophet believes 
will eventually become a full moon and cover the whole 
earth. 

Th* limitical riie» ol tb® Mohniraia tit celebralfcd on tbo 
taoiTemry of tie dmtb of two Icadoa of tb« faithful, near r«!a* 
tires of MAhommed himself, namn oad Hooeein, tod an ob> 
•onrd by more than ono-half tho popolatlon of India u a period 
of deep homQiktioa and sorrow Tho Maaalman faithful an 
dlrided Into two SbeeSha and the Soonlea, who feel towards 
nch other mneh os fanatical Pro(«atanU and noman Cathcdlcs 
matoally do The Shee&hs regard the deaths of lIosKin and 
llooseln as lorbarons murders the Soonles look on them as 
lawful eiecutioiis of pretenlers to anpreme power by the reign 
lag Caliph, tho tme head of the bdthfuL On the firit day of 
the Mohomm the mat population of Lucknow appears to be 
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sudc^enly snatclied away from all luteresls aud employments in 
ilie afTfjii’s of this world , the streets are deserted , every one is 
shuhup in his house, mourning with his family On the second 
day the streets are crowded, but with people in mourning attue, 
parading the thoioiighfaies m funeral piocession to the tomb- 
models set up heie and there as tiibutes of respect to the memory 
of Hussiin and Hoosein These iliodels, called tdzias, are repre- 
sentations of the mausoleum at Kerbela where the two chiefs 
are buried The tdzias arc placed in an tmdmbdra belonging to 
a chief, or in the house of some wealthy Mussulman The tdzut 
belonging to the long of Oudo w'as made for his Llajesty’s father, 
and was composed of panels of green glass lived in gold mould- 
ings, and was regarded as peculiarly holy [I only take extracts 
from the chapter on the Mohiirrum from the work I have named 
The tdzia belonging to the king accompanied him from Lucknow 
on the annexation of Oude.] It is on record at Lucknow that 
the celebration of the Mohurrum often cost a reigning Nawdb 
upwards of £300,000 or Es 3,000,000 In Lucknow, before 
the Mutiny, it was beheved that they had the true metal crest 
of the banner of Hoosem, a relic regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and enshrined m a building called the Dooigfih The name 
of the charger w’luch Hoosein rode when he was killed was 
DhuUdhull, represented in the procession of the Mohumim by 
a spotless white Arab of elegant proportions The trappmgs 
of DhuUdhull are aU of solid gold, and a golden bow and 
quiver of arrows are fixed on the saddle 

These extracts from a history of Lucknow before the 
Mutiny will enable my readeis to form some idea of 
the splendour of the Mohurrum of 1857, and the value 
of the tdzza and paraphernalia found, as I said, by a 
company of the Nmety-Third I learned from native 
troopers that the golden tdxm belongmg to^the crown 
jewels of Lucknow havmg accompanied the kmg to 
Calcutta, a new one was made, for which the Mahom- 
medan population of Lucknow subscribed laJchs of rupees, 
In the eleventh chapter of iusT^fence of the Resid&twy, 
Ml L E E Eees states that the ^lohurrum was cele- 

Q 
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brated 'with imuBual splendoui' and fSmatiQifliri, oom 
mending that jear on the 25th of Augnat, and thaj on 
the ifctftai hx rHih or night of slaughter a certain Mr. 
Jones, with ten other Christians, deserted to the enemy 
by undoing a bomoaded door ■when one of «their own 
number was on sentry over it. But instead of a favour 
able reception aa they antiapated, the deserters received 
the fitting reward of their treachery from the insurgents 
for they were all immediately killed as a saenflese, and 
therr blood spriniled on the different throughout 
thecity To return to my own story I'was told by a native 
jeweller who was m l/ucknow in 1867 that the crescent 
and star alone of the new tdxia made for the young kiog, 
Bnjia Kuddur ooet five lakhs of rupees. Be that as it 
may it fell to a company of the Klne^ Third to assault 
the Dooigfih where all thlsconsemted parephemahawas 
stored, and there they found this golden Mao, with all 
the gold-embroidered standards saddlo, and saddle-cloth, 
the gold quiver and arrows of PhuU-dhulL There was 
at the time I wnte, a certain lieutcuant m the company 
whom I shall call Jamie Blank. He was known to bo 
very poor and it was reported in the regiment that ho 
used to regularly remit half of his lieutenant’s pay to 
support a widowed motbor and a sister and this fact 
made tho<men of the company consider Jamie Blank 
entitled to a share m the loot So when the idsta was 
discovered not being very sure whether the diamonds in 
the crescent and star on the dome were real or Imitation 
they sotUed to cut off the wlwlo dome and giiu it to 
Jamie, which they did. I dont know where Jamlo 
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Blank disposed of this paiticiilai piece of loot, but I was 
ir,foiiued that it eventually found its way to London, 
and was sold foi £80,000 The best pait of tlie story 
IS, howcACi, to come Theie was a certam newspapei 
correspdhdent in the camp (not j\Ir Bussell), who de- 
pended on his native servant to tianslate Hindoostanee 
names mto English '\^nien he heaid that a company of 
the Nmety-Tlnrd had found a^gold tAzm of gieat value, 
and that they had piesented the senioi heutenant with 
the hd of it to enable him to deposit money to purchase 
his captamey, the coiTespondent asked lus Madiassi 
sen^ant the English equivalent for idzia. Samuel, per- 
haps not knowmg the English woid toTnh, but knowing 
that the tCizia referied to a funeral, told his master that 
the English for tdjzxa was coffm , so it went the round 
of the Enghsh papers that among the plunder of Luck- 
now a ceitam company of the Nmety-Third had found 
a gold coffin, and that they had generously piesented the 
senior lieutenant with the lid of it, which was studded 
with diamonds and other precious stones So far as I 
am aware, this is the first tune that the true explana- 
tion of Jamie Blank’s golden coffin-hd has been given 
to the world 

As already mentioned, with the exception of the 
company which captured the golden Snd the Mo- 
hurrum paraphemaha, the Nmety-Third got very httle 
loot , and by the tune we returned to the city order was 
m some measure restored, pnze-agents appomted, and 
guards placed at the different thoroughfares to mtercept 
camp-followers and other plunderers on their way back 
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to camp who were thna made to diagorge their plund^ 
nominally for the public good or the benefit of the army 
Bat it was flhrewdly guapeoted by the troops that certain 
small caskets in battered caaea which contained the re- 
demption of mortgaged eatatee in Scotland Eng&nd, and 
Ireland, and anng fishing and ahootang boxes m every 
game haunted and salmon freqneaited angle of the 
world, fonnd their way u^de the uniform-cases of even 
the pnze-agenta. I could myself name one deoply-an 
cumbered estate which iras cleared of mortgage to the 
tune of £180 000 within two years of the plunder of 
Lucknow But to what good 1 I only wiah I had to 
go through a sunUar campaign with the oiponencfi X 
have now But that is all very fine thirty five years 
after ! * There is a tido in the afikiiB of men which 
token ot the flood " — my readers know the rest I 
missed the flood, and the tido is ncpt likely to tnm my 
way again. Before wo left Lucknow the plunder ac- 
cumulated by the priKsogunts was estimated at over 
£600 000 (aooorduig to The Tima of Slat of May 1868), 
and within a wook it bad reached a million and a quarter 
sterling. "What became of it all 7 Each private eoldior 
who served throughout tho relief end capture of Luck 
now got pme-money to the value of Ra. 17 8 but tho 
thirty lakh* ^Jf treasure which \Tore found In tho woU at 
Bithoor leaving the plunder of the Nflnil Sflhibs palace 
out of tho calculation, much more than covered that 
amount Tet I could mysdf name o>xr a doxon men 
who served thronghont every engogoment, two of whom 
gained tho Victona Cross, who have died in tho alms- 
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h6use of tlieu’ native pnnshcs, and several m tlic alms- 
house of the Calcutta Distnct Cliaiitable Societ}’’ ! But 
enough of moialising, I must get back to 1858 

]\Iany camp-follov ers and others managed to evade 
the guards, and cavalry-patiols wcie put on duty along 
the difleieut routes on both banks of the Goomtee and 
in the wider thoroughfaies of Lucknow 

In my last chapter I gave^it as my opmion that the 
provost-marshal’s cat is the only general which can 
put a stop to plundering and restore order in times like 
those I describe, or rather I should say, wlmh I camwt 
describe, because it is impossible to find words to depict 
the scenes which met one’s eyes at every turn m the 
streets of Lucknow In and around Huzrutgunge, the 
ImS,mbaia, and Kniserb^gh mad not and chaos reigned, 
— sights fit only for the Inferno I had heard the 
phrase “diimk with plunder”, I then saw it illus- 
trated m leal earnest Soldiers mad with pillage and 
\vild with excitement, followed by crowds of camp- 
followers too cowardly to go to the front, but as raven- 
ous as the vultures which followed the aimy and preyed 
on the carcases of the slam I have already said that 
many of the enemy had to be dislodged from close rooms 
by throwing m bags of gunpowder with slow matches 
fixed to them. When these exploded th'iy set fire to 
clothing, cotton-padded quilts, and other furniture m 
the rooms , and the consequence was that in the inner 
apartments of the palaces there were hundreds of dead 
bodies half burnt, many wounded weie burnt alive 
with the dead, and the stench from such rooms was 
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horribk I Histonanfl tell ub ttat Charlea the Ninth 
of IVanoe asserted the smell of a dead enemy WM 
always sweet If he had eipenencjed the streets of 
Lncknow in March, 1858 he might have had oanse to 
modify hia opinion. ^ 



CHAPTER XIV 

UNGRATEFUL DUTY — OATTAIN BURROUGHS — THE 
DILKOOSHA AGAIN — GENERAL WALPOLE AT ROOTAH 
— THE rImGUNGA. 

, After the Mutiny some meddling philanthropists m 
England tried to get up an agitation about such stones 
as wounded sepoys hemg burnt ahve , hut owmg to the 
nature of the war it was morally impossible to have 
prevented such accidents As to cases of real wanton 
cruelty or outrage committed by European soldiers, 
none came under my own notice, and I may he per- 
mitted to relate here a story which goes far to disprove 
any accusations of the sort 

My company had been posted m a large buildmg 
and garden near the Mmt Shortly after our arnval an 
order came for a non-commissioned officer and a guard 
of selected men to take charge of a house with a harem, 
or zmdna, of about eighty women who had i5een rescued 
from different harems about the Kaiserb^gh, — begums 
of rank and of no rank, dancmg girls and household 
female slaves, some young and others of very doubtful 
age Mr MacBean, our adjutant, selected me for the 
duty, first because he said he knew I would not get 
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drunk and thua overlook my sense of responsibility, 
and, secondly because by that tune I had picked up a 
oonfiiderable knowledge of colloquial HindoostAnee, 
and was thus able to underatand natives who could 
not speak 'Rngliwh, and to make myself understood 
by them. I got about a dozen old soldiers with me, 
several of whom had been named for the duty by 
Sir Oohn Campbell hupself moetly mamod men of 
about twenty years’ service. Owing to the vioissitudes 
of my chequered life I have lost my pocket roll book, 
and do not now recollect the whole of the names of the 
men who formed this guard. However John EH is 
whose wife had acted as laundress for Sir Oolin m the 
Crimea, was one of them, and James Strachon, who 
was nick named *the Bishop” was another John 
M Donald, the fourth of the name In my company was 
a third I cannot now name more of them. If any of 
tlmt guard are aUve now they must be from threo- 
score and ten to foniscore years of age, because they 
were then all old men tned and true, and as our 
adjutant said. Sir Cohn had told him tliat no other 
corps except the Ninoty Tliird could be trusted to 
supply a guard for such a duty MnoBcnn, along ivitli 
a staff or avil officer accompanied the guard to the 
houso- and ‘was very porijcnlar Jn jmpreasm^ on my 
attention the fact that the guard was on no pretence 
whatever to attempt to hold any communication witli 
the begums except through a shriNtillcd parchment- 
faced wicked looldngpld woman (as I supposed) who, 
tlio staff-officer told me could speak English and who 
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iiad been directed to lepoit any shortcomings of the 
guaid, should wo not behave ourselves cucumspectly 
But I must say I had little to fear on that head, for I 
knew ever)’- one of my men could he trusted to he proof 
against the temptation of begums, gold, or grog, and as 
for myself, I was then a 3mung non-commissioued officer 
with a very keen sense of my responsihihty. 

Shortly after we were installed in our position of 
trust, and the officers had left us, wo discovered several 
pairs of blight eyes peeping out at us through the paitly 
shattered Venetians forming the doors and wmdows of the 
house, and the person whom I had taken for a shiivelled 
old woman came out and entered mto conversation with 
me, at first in Hindoostfinee, but afterwards m very 
good and grammatical English I then discovered that 
what I had mistaken for a crack-voiced old woman, a 
second edition of “the mother of the maids,” was no 
other than a confidential eunuch of the palace, who 
told me he had been over thirty years about the court 
of Lucknow, employed as a sort of private secretary 
under successive kings, as he was able to read and wiite 
English, and could translate the English newspapers, 
etc , and could also, judging from his villamous appear- 
ance, be trusted to strangle a refractory begum or cut 
the throat of any one prymg too closMy mto court 
secrets He was almost European m complexion, and 
appeared to me to be more than seventy years of age, 
but he may have been much younger He also told me 
that most of his early life had Ijeen spent at the court of 
Constantmople, and that he had there learned English, 
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and had found this of great use to him at the courfi of 
Lucknow where he had not only kept up the knowledge; 
but had unproved it by reading 

By thifl tune one of the younger begums or nantoh 
girls (I don t know which), out to see the guard, 
and did not appear by any means too beshfoL She 
evidently wished for a closer acquaintance, and I asked 
my friend to request her tq go beck to her compemons 
but this she deolmed to do and wanted particularly to 
know why wo were dressed in petticoata, and if we 
were not part of the Queen of England’s regiment of 
eunuchs, and chaffed me a good deal about my fair hair 
and youthful appearance. I was twenty four hours on 
that guard before the begums were removed by Major 
Bruce to a bouse somewhere near the Martini^ and 
during that twenty four hoora I learned more through 
the assistance of the English speaking eunuch, about 
the virtues of polygamy and the domestic slavery in 
tngues, and crimes of the harem than 1 have learned m 
all my other thirty five years in India. If I dared, I 
could write a few pages that would give the Govern 
mont of India and the public of England ten timea 
more light on those cherished institutions tlian they now 
poasesi The authorities professed to take cltargo of 
those caged biguma fat tUeu: own safety but I dan t 
think many of them wore over thankful for the protoc 
tion. ilojor Bruce with an escort removed the Indies 
the next day and I took leave of my commumcativo 
fnend and the bogums without reluctance and rejoined 
my company glad to bo nd of such a dangerous chatge. 
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itrv , ’ Captain Burroughs 

^ ;^cept the company which stormed the Doorg^h, 
the rest of the Nmety-Third were employed more as 
guards on our return to the city , but about the 23rd 
of the month Oaptam Burroughs and his company were 
detailed, with some of Brazier’s SiMis, to drive a lot of 
rebels from some mosques and large buildmgs which 
were the last positions held by the enemy. If I 
remember nghtly, Burroughs was then fourth on the 
hst of captams, and he got command of the regiment 
five years after, through deaths by cholera, m Peshawar 
m 1862 The Ninety -Third had three commandmg 
officers m one day I Lieutenant -Colonel MacDonald 
and Major Middleton both died withm a few hours of 
each other, and Burroughs at once became semor major 
and succeeded to the command, the semor colonel, Sir 
H Stisted, bemg m command of a brigade m Bengal 
Burroughs was bom m India and was sent to Prance 
early for his education, at least for the mihtary pait of 
it, and was a cadet of the EcoU Polytecivmgiie of Paris 
This accounted for his excellent swordsmanship, his 
thorough knowledge of French, and his foreign accent 
Burroughs was an accomphshed maitre d'arTnes When 
he jomed the Nmety-Tliird as an ensign m 1850 he 
was known as “ Wee Frenchie ” I don’t exactly 
remember his height, I think it was im^er five feet, 
but what he wanted in size he made up m pluck and 
endurance He served throughout the Crimean war, 
and was never a day absent It was he who volim- 
teered to lead the forlorn hope, when it was thouglit 
the Higliland Bngade were to stonu the Pedan before 
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it was known that the Euaaiana had evEcuated the 
position. At the relief of Lucknow ho was not the 
first man through the hole in the Secundrahdgh that 
was Lance Oorporal Donley of Bnrronghfl company, 
Sergeant-Major Murray was the second, and was lolled 
inside the third was a Sikh sxrddr Qokul Sing, of the 
Fourth Punj&b Infantry and Burroughs was either the 
fourth or fifth. He was fertoinly the first officer of the 
regiment inside, and was immediately attacked by on 
Oude Irregular emodr armed with tvlvdr and shield, 
who nearly slashed Burroogha right ear off before he 
got properly on his feet It was the wire frame of his 
feather bonnet that saved him , the $avdT got a etraight 
out at his hood, but the sword glanced off the feather 
bonnet and nearly cut off his right oar However 
Burroughs soon gathered himself leather (there was 
so little of him 1) and showed bis toll opponent that be 
had for once met his match m the art of fencing , beforo 
many seconds Burroughs sword had passed through 
his opponents throat and out at the hack of hla nock. 
Notwithstanding hia eovoro wound. Burroughs fought 
throoghout the capture of the Secundrabflgh with his 
right car nearly BO\-ercd from his head and the blood 
running down over his shoulder to his gaiters nor did 
he go to ha\^ hw wound dteased, till after he hod tous 
tcred his company and reported to the colonel how 
many of Na C had fallen that morning Although his 
men disliked many of his ways they were proud of 
their little captain foy hla pluck and good licort. I 
will rulato two Instances of this ben jiromotod. 
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C.^ptain Buirouglis had the imsfoiluiio to succccjil the 
m^sC popular olhcci in the u'ginicut in the conininiid of 
his company, nmnely, Cn]>(,iiu ]'3\\.iit (now luoutcnnnt- 
Gciici'al Pii Jolm Aloxnnder Iwart, IC CB , etc), and, 
among *olher iniioNalions, Ihiiioughs (iied to intro- 
duce ccitain Pobittchnvpu ideas new to the Ninety- 
Thiid At the Inst morning parade aftei assuming 
command of the compaii}, he wished to satisfy InuiFclf 
that the cats of the men wcie clean inside, luit being 
so shoit, lie could not, e%en on tiptoe, nm-e himself liigli 
enou'di to see, he theioforo made them come to the 
kneeling position, and went along the fiont i.inlc from 
left to right, minutely inspecting the inside of e\ci) 
man’s cars' The Ninety-Third were all tall nan in 
those days, none being undci five feet fp. in'^h' 
ill the centre of the rear itink of the hat' 
panics , and the light hand man of Bui lOugh ’'g " 
w’as a stalwait Higlilandei named Jhj/j dd y r, 

who could seal ccly speak Bngliili ami a 'B 

feet thiee inches. AYlien Bunougli', cz,>m>r ' d //o» ’o ' 


ears he considered them duty, rnd iol<] »v 'oh ,j 
seigeaut to pub Donald down for ihre d - d/j'b 

Donald, hearing this, at once Fpraag i/j } r {“* U'ni, 
the kneeling position and, JooHr;/ do/./i on 


captam wuth a look of v,jth',nn'' /h b'/ f ol" 

said, “She will take three hi /A ebjl/ a n..n, but 
not from a monkey'” Of Doo dd at oo-e 

marched to the rear-girird a;-, . ;j,} ,, rh.ugc 

lodged against him for J'm, ar/d n; oh nec 

to Captam Burrough- 'A of hirjKcAon 
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morning parade. "When the pnsoner was bron^t 
before the colonel ho read over the charge, and fogi 
ing to Captain BurronghB, said * Thifl is a most senouB 
charge. Captain Burroughs, and against an old soldier 
like Donald MaoLean Tvho has never been brought up for 
punishment before. How did it happen t ” Burroughi 
was ashamed to state the exact words, but beat about 
the bush, saying that he had ordered MacLean three 
days dnil, and that he refused to submit to the sentence 
making use of most insolent and insubordinate language 
but the colonel could not got him to state the exact 
words used and the colour-sergeant was called as second 
witness. The colour sergeant gave a plain, straight 
forward account of the ear inspection and when he 
stated bow MaoLean had sprung to bis feet on hearing 
the sentence of three days drill, and had told the 
captain “ She wiU take three days dnll from a man 
but not from a monkey ” the whole of the officers present 
burst into fits of laughter and oven the colonel had to 
bold his hand to his mouth. As soon as ho could speak 
he turned on MooLcan and told him that ho deserved 
to be tned by a court-martiBl and so forth, but ended 
by sentendng him to • three days grog stopped.'* The 
orderly room hut was then doored of all except the 
coloneh Capimn. Burmu^bji and thn odiatont and no 
one ever knew exactly what passed but there \ns no 
repotitiou of the kneeling position for car inspection on 
morning parade. I liave already said that Burroughs 
had a most kindly heart ond for the next three days 
after this inddent^hoo the grog bugle sounded, Donald 
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!\rncTx:an \\ns as rogulnih cailleil to the captain’s tent, 
niul nlwavs returned snmcking his lips, and cinpliatically 
slating that "The c^iplain was a irighlaiid gonllenian 
after all, and not a I'lciich inonko} " hroni tliat day 
fori\aiv3, the lilllc captain and the tall gicnadicr bccaine 
the host of fi lends, and jcai-s aftei, on the evening of 
tlic 11th of march, 1858, ^^hcn the killed and bounded 
were collected after the captuio of the Uegnm's Xothee 
in Lucknow, I Captain Ijinioughs ci-jing like a 
tendei -hearted voinan h} the side of a doohj 111 ^\hlch 
vas sti etched the dead body of Donald j\IacLean, who, 
it vas said, icccived his death -wound defending Ins 
captain I haie the authoiity of the late coloiii- 
sergeant of No 6 company foi the statement that from 
the date of the death of macLean, Captain JiiuToughs 
regularly remitted thii ty shillings a month, through the 
minister of her paiish, to Donald’s widowed mother, 
till the day of hei death seven yearn aftei Wlien an 
action of this kmd became generally known m the 
regiment, it caused many to look with kmdly feelmgs 
on most of the pecuhanties of Burroughs 

The other anecdote goes hack to Camp Kamara and 
the sprmg of 1856, when the Highland Biigade were 
lying there half-way between Balaclava and Sebastopol 
As before noticed, Burroughs was more like a French- 
man than a Highlander, there were many of his old 
Polytechmquc chums in the French army m the Crimea, 
and almost every day he had some visitors from the 
French camp, especially after the armistice was pro- 
claimecL ^ 
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Some tune in tlie Bpnng of 1856 Bnxrong^ 
picked tip a Tartar pony and hod got a saddle, etc^«foT 
it, but he conld get no regular groonu Not being a 
field-offloer lie was not entitled to a regulation grdom 
and not being well liked, nono of his company would 
volunteer for the billet especially as it formed no 
eicuse for getting off other duties. One of the com 
pony had accordingly to be detailed on fatigue duty 
every day to groom, the captain a pony On a particular 
day this duty had fallen to a young recruit who had 
lately jomed by draft, a man named Patnok Doolan, 
a real Paddy of the true Handy Andy type who hod 
made hla way somehow to Glasgow and had there 
enlisted into the Ninety Third. This day as umal, 
Burroughs had visitor* from the French camp ^d it was 
proposed that all should go for a ride, so Patnok Doolea 
^Taa called to saddle the captain s pony Doolan had 
never saddled a pony m his life before, and ho put the 
saddle on intli the pommel to the tail and tho crupper 
to tho front, and brought the pony thus accoutred to 
the captains hut Every one commenced to laugh, 
and Burroughs getting mto a wluto heat turned on 
Patrick saying, “You fool you have put tho saddle on 
with tho back to tho front I" Patnek at onco saluted 
and, witliout <Sbo least hesitation replied * Shuro, sir 
yon never told me whether jou wore to ride to 
Balaclava or the front" Burroughs was so tickled 
with tho reedy wit of tho reply that from that day lio 
took Doolan into his service as soldicr-ecrvant, taught 
him his work and retnmed him till March 1858 when 
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I'unouglis had to go on sick leaAc ou account of 
wodnd': !lhn laughs was one of the last men wounded 
in the taking of Luckno\\. Some da}s after the 
Begum’s Kotliee was stormed, he and his comjiany were 
sent to* dii\c a lot of ichels out of a house near the 
Jvaiseihagh, and, as usual, Buiioughs was well in 
nd%ance of his men. Justus they were entciing the 
place the enemy fired a mine,^ and the captain was sent 
about a hundred feet in the air, but being like a cat 
(in the mattei of being difiicult to kill, I mean), he 
fell on his feet on the loof of a thatched hut, and 
escaped, with his life indeed, but with one of Ins 
legs broken 111 two places below the knee It was 
only the skill of our good doctor Munio that saved 
Ills leg, but he was sent to England on sick leave, 
and befoie he letumed I had left the regiment and 
jomed the Commissariat Department This ends my 
remmiscences of Captain Burroughs ilay he long enjoy 
the rank he has attamed 111 the peace of his island 
homo m Orkney' N'otwithstandmg his pecuhaiities, 
he was a brave and plucky soldier and a most kmd- 
hearted gentleman 

By the end of March the Nmety-Third returned to 
camp at the Dilkoosha, glad to get out of the city, where 
we were suffocated by the stench of rO(?tmg corpses, 
and almost devoured with flies by day and mosgmtoes 
by mght The weather was now very hot and alto- 
gether uncomfortable, more especially smee we were 
without any means of bathm^ and could obtam no 
regular changes of clothing 

R 
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By this time numbers of the townspeople had 
returned to the city and were putting their hou*^ jn 
order while thousonda of oodxu and low-caste nativea 
were employed deanng bodies out of houses 

and hidden oomera, and generally oleaning Qip the 
city 

"Whon we repossod the scene of our hard-contested 
struggle, the Begums palace, — which I may hero 
remark was actually a much stronger position than th6 
famous Eedan at Sebastopol — we found the inner ditch 
that hod given us so much trouble to get ocroes, con 
verted into a vast grave, m which the dead had been 
coUeoted la thousands and then covered the earth 
which the enemy bod pQed up as rampoita. All round 
Lucknow for miles the oountiy was cerverod with dead 
carcases of every kind — ^human bcingt, horBOs camels, 
bullocks, and donkeys — and for miles the atmoephere 
was tainted and the awarma of flics were horrible, a 
positive torment and a nuisance. The only comfort 
was that they roosted ot night but at meal times they 
were indescnbablo and it was impossible to keep them 
out of our food our plates of nee would bo perfectly 
block with flies, and it was suipnsmg how wo kept such 
good health for we had little or no sickness danng the 
mego of Luck now 

During the few days we romnlnod in camp at 
the Dilkooshi the army was broken up into monablo 
columns to toko the field after the different parties of 
robola ond to restore order throughout Oudo for 
although Lucknow had fiillcn the rcbclhon was not by 
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any means over , the whole of Oude was still agamst 
us', and had to be reconquered The Forty-Second, 
Seventy-Umth, and Nmety-Thiid (the regiments which 
composed the famous old Highland Brigade of the 
Gnmi»a) were once more formed mto one brigade, and 
with a regiment of Punjab Infantry and a strong force 
of engmeers, the Hmth Lancers, a regiment of native 
cavalry, a strong force of artillery, both hght and 
heavy, — m brief, as fine a httle army as ever took the 
field, under the command of General Walpole, with 
Adnan Hope as brigadier, — was detailed for the 
advance mto Kohilcund foi the recapture of BareiUy, 
where a large army still held together under Kh^n 
Bah^door Khan Every one m the camp expressed 
surprise that Sir Cohn should entrust his favourite 
Highlanders to Walpole 

On the monung of the 7th of April, 1858, the time 
had at last arrived when we were to leave Lucknow, 
and the change was hailed by us with dehght We 
were glad to get away from the captured city, with its 
horrible smells and still more horrible sights, and looked 
forward with positive pleasure to a hot-weather cam- 
paign m Eohilcund. We were to advance on Bareilly 
by a route parallel with the course of the Ganges, so 
striking our tents at 2 am we marched through the 
city along the right bank of the Goomtee, past the 
MoosabSgh, where our first halt was made, about five 
miles out of Lucknow, m the midst of fresh fields, away 
from all the offensive odours ^and the myriads of files 
One mstance will suffice to give my readers some idea 
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of tiie tonnonb we suffared from these pesta. 'When we 
struck tents all the fliee wore rooeting m the roofe^ 
when the tents were rolled np the flies got crushed and 
killed bj bushels, and no one who has not seen such a 
sight would credit the state of the inside pf ou^^ tents 
when opened out to be ropitehed on the new^grtnind 
After the tents were pitched and the roofs swept down, 
the sweepers of each compenj were called to collect the 
dead flies and carry them oat of the camp I noted 
down the quantity of flies earned out of my own tent 
The ordinary kitchen basketa served ont to the regi 
mental cooks by the commissariat for carrying bread 
nee, eta, will hold about an imperial bushel, and from 
one tent tharo were earned out five bosketfbls of dpnd 
flies. The sight gave one a practical idea of one of the 
tan plagues of I^ypt I Being now nd of the flies we 
could ho down during the beat of the day and liave a 
sleep without being tormented 

The defeated army of Lucknow bod Docked into 
Bohilcund and a largo force was reported to be ool 
lectod in Bareilly under KMn BoMdoor Khfln and 
]?nnce Feroxo Shlh. The following is a copy of one 
of Khiln Bohddoor Khlln s proclamations for the Imrass- 
ment of our advance “Do not attempt to meet the 
regular columAs of the inlidols because they are superior 
to you in discipline and ha\e more guns but iralch 
their moiumonts, guard all the gTidU on the rivers, 
intercept their communications stop their supphes 
cut up their piquets ^and ddka keep couatnnlly 
hanging about their camps gi>o them no rest I 
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In Sight of the Enemy 


^ *^11686 weie, no doubt, the correct tactics , it was the 
»)old Mahratta pohcy revived However, nothing came 
of it, and our advance was unopposed till we leached 
the jungle fort of Hirput Smgh, the Rajpoot chief of 
Rooy^h, near the village of Rhodamow I remember 
the mormng well I was m the advance-guard imder 
command of a yoimg officer who had just come out from 
home as a cadet m the H E I Company’s service, and 
there bemg no Company’s regiments for him, he was 
attached to the Nmety-Thnd before we left Lucknow 
His name was Wace, a tall young lad of, I suppose, 
sixteen or seventeen years of age I don’t remember 
him before that mormng, but he was most aimous 
for a fight, and I recollect that before we marched 
off our campmg- ground. Brigadier Hope called up 
young Mr Wace, and gave him mstructions about 
moving along with great caution with about a dozen 
picked men for the leading section of the advance- 
guard 

We advanced without opposition till sunrise, and 
then we came m sight of an outpost of the enemy 

ut three miles from the fort , but as soon as they 
saw us they retired, and word was passed back to the 
column Shortly afterwards mstructions came for the 
advance-guard to wait for the mam ^column, and I 
remember young Mr Wace gomg up to the brigadier, 
and asking to be permitted to lead the assault on the 
fort, should it come to a fight At this time a summons 
to surrender had been sent to, the RAja, but he vouch- 
safed no reply, and, as we advanced, a 9 -pounder 




moaed officer Had dared to take the lead, tho life of 
General 'Walpole would not have been worth half on 
hour a purchase. 

After tho force retired — for we actually retired 1 — 
from Eooyah on tho oicping of the 16th of April wo 
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n bou (. t\\r> mile.'? fiom the plnoo, end a mnnbei 
dead ^\cro left, in the ditch, mosih Foil) -Second 
i SiKh'?, and. ‘?o fnr ns I am aware, no attempt, w’ns 
de to iinest the foil or to Keep the enemy in They 
k advantage of tins to retreat- dm nig the night, but 
they did Icimrcly, huining their own dead, and 
^jipmgnnd mnfil'iling those of oni foicc thntweic 
^tndoned in the ditch It w'ns icported in tlie camp 
it Colonel Haggard of the Xinth Hnneers, conimnnd- 
^ the ca\alr} bngade, had proposed to iincst the 
cc, but was not allowed to do so by Geneml "Walpole, 
10 wa*? said to ha\e acted in sucli a pig-headed iiiannei 
it the ofiiccrs considered him insane Kuinour added 
't w hen Colonel Haggard and a sguadron of the Lancers 
nt to reconnoitre the place on tlie nioi niiig of the 16 th, 
was found empty , and that wdicii Colonel Haggaid 
jnt an aide-de-camp to report this fact to the geneial, 
jc had replied, “Thank God I” appealing glad that 
llaja Nirput ^ingh and his force had slipped through 
^his lingers after beating back the best-equipped mov- 
able column m India These reports gammg currency 
in the camp made the general still more unpopular, 
because, m addition to Ins incapability as an officei, 
the men put him down as a coward 

During the day the mutilated bodies? of our men 
were recovered from the ditch The Sikhs burnt 
theirs, while a large fatigue party of the Forty-Second 
and Hmety- Third was employed diggmg one long 
grave in a ^oj?e of tiees not far from the camp 
About four o’clock m the afternoon the funeral took 
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place, Bngadier Hope and the officers on the right, 
wrapped m their tartan plaida, the non-oomnuasidnpd 
officers and the privates on their left, each sewn np m 
a blanket. The Rev Mr Cowie, whom we of the Ninety 
Third had nicknamed * the Fighting Padre, afterwards 
Bishop of AnoIJand, New Zealand and the Rev Mr 
Boss, chaplain of the Forty Second conducted the 
service, Mr Ross reading the ninetieth Psalm and Mr 
Cowie the rest of the service. The pipers of the Forty 
Second and Ninety Third, with mnfflod drams, played 
The Flovien qf Ou Poresl as a dead march. In all my 
experience m the army or ont of it I never witnessed 
such intense gneC both among offiocn and men as was 
expressed at this foneroL Many of all ranks sobbed 
like tender hearted womea I especially remember 
OUT surgeon, “ kmd hearted Billy Munro ” os the men 
called him also lieutenants Archie Butter and Dick 
Onnningham who were aides-de-camp to Adrian Hope. 
Cunningham had rejoined the regiment after recovery 
from his wounds at Kudjwa m October 1857 but 
they had left him too lame to march, and he was 
a supernumerary aide de camp to Dngadicr Hope 
he and Butter wore both alongside the brigadier 
I bohevo when he was strnck down by the renegade 
ruffian. 

"NVo halted donng the 17th, and strong fatigue- 
parties were employed with the ongineerB destroying 
the fort by blowing up the gateways. The place was 
ever after known in the Ninety Third as "^talpolos 
Castle. On the 18th we marched, and on the 22nd 
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■^Q came upon the letreatmg rebels at a place called 
Su^a, on the Eamgunga. The Nmth Lancers and 
Hoise-Artillery and two compames of the Nmety- 
Third (I forget their numbers) crossed the Eamgunga 
by a f«rd*aiid mtercepted the retreat of a large number 
of the enemy, who were escaping by a bridge of boats, 
the material foi which the country people had collected 
for them But their retreat was now completely cut 
off, and about three hundred of them were reported 
either killed or drowned m the Eamgunga 

About 3 p M a tremendous sandstorm, with thunder, 
and ram m torrents, came on The Eamgunga became 
so swollen that it was impossible for the detachment 
of the Nmety-Third to recross, and they bivouacked 
m a deserted village on the opposite side, without tents, 
the officers haihng across that they could make them- 
selves very comfortable for the night if they could only 
get some tea and sugar, as the men had biscmts, and 
they had secured a quantity of flour and some goats 
m the village But the boats which the enemy had 
collected had all broken adrift, and there was apparently 
no poBSibihty of sending anythmg across to our comrades 
This dilemma evoked an act of real cool pluck on the 
part of our commissariat gomdsMa} b&hoo Hera lAU 
Chatterjee, whom I have before mentionecim my seventh 
chapter m reference to the plunder of a cartload of 
biscmts at Bunnee bridge on the retreat from Lucknow 
By this time Hera L^ll had become better acquamted ^ 
with the “wild Highlanders,” and was even ready to 

O 

^ Native assistant in charge of stores 
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nflk lufl life to carry a ration of tea and sngar to tlieni 
This he made into a handle, which he tied on the croVrji 
of his head and althongh aeveral of the officers tried to 
difisaadfi h-rm from the attempt, he tightened his cAi«Zd«r' 
roand his waist, and declaring that he had oftewswinn 
the Hooghly and that the E&mgnnga shonld not deprive 
the offleers and men of a detachment of his regunent of 
their tea, he plnngod into the nvtsr and safely reached 
the other side with his preaons freight on his head I 
This httle incident was never forgotten in the regiment 
so long as Hera lAIl remamed the commlsaanat gom 
dshta of the Ninety Third. He was then a young man 
cartamly not more than twenty Although thirty five 
more years of rough-and tumble hfe have now oonflider 
ably gnxzled his appcaianoe, he must often look bock 
with pndo to that stormy April evening in 1868 when 
ho naked his life in the Bdmgnnga to carry a tm pot 
of tea to the Bntish soldienL 

Among the enemy killed that day ware several 
wearing the uniforms stnpped from the dead of the 
Forty -Second m the ditch of Eooyah , so of course we 
concluded that this was Nirput Singh s force, and the 
defeat and capture of its guns in some measure, I have 
no doubt, re-established Qeneral "Walpole in the good 
opinion of tho authontics but not much in that of the 
force under his command. 

Nothing else of consequence occurred till about the 
27th of April when our force rejomed the Commander 
In Chiefs column wliich bad ad\*anccd xna Futlehghur 

' A wTipfeT wore bj own »od op coontiy wemra 
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and* we heard that Sir WiUiam Peel had died of shiall- 
poXj ^t Oawnpore on his way to Calcutta The news 
went through the camp from regiment to regiment, 
and caused almost as much sorrow m the Nmety- 
Thnd as*th6 death of poor Adrian Hope. 
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Tn* heat waa now very oppressive, end we had many 
men struck down by the son every day We reached 
ShfLhjebftnpoTe on the 30tb of Apnh and fonnd that 
every building in the cantonments fit for sheltering 
European troops hod been destroyed by order of the 
Nllnil aihib who however did not himself wait for 
our ornvaL Strange to say the bridge of boats across 
the EiLmgunga was not destroyed, and some of the 
buildings in the jafl and the wall Tound it, wore stfll 
standing Colonel Hale and a wing of the Eighty 
Second were left here with eomo guns, to moke the 
beat of thmr position in tho Jail which partly dominated 
the city The ShUlhJehllnporo distillciy was mostly 
destroyed but the native distillers had been working 
it and there vros a large quantity of mm still in tho 
vats which was found to bo good and waa consequently 
annexed by the commiasanat. 

On the 2nd of Ifaj wo left ShAhjoliAnpore m rwitt 
for Bareilly and on the next day joached Futtoligungo 
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E\«ry Milage totally clesei Led, but no pluiuleiing 
wa^allouedj and any camp-follo\Yers found maiaudmg 
\\erc soon tied up by the provost -maishal’s staff 
rioclniUvations uere sent cveryuhere for the people to 
remain #u their Milages, but without any eflect Two 
days latei we reached Furicedporc, whicli we also found 
deserted, but ^Ylth evident signs that the enemy w'eie 
near, and our barnars weie full of repoits of the great 
strength of the army of Khan Bahfidoor Klifiu and 
Feioze ShfUi The usual estimate was thiity thousand 
mfanlry, twenty-live thousand cavaliy, and about three 
hundred guns, among winch was said to be a famous 
black battel y that had beaten the European artillery 
at ball -practice a few' months befoie they mutmied at 
IMeeiut The left ^vlng of the Ninety-Thiid w'as thiow'u 
out, with a squadron of the Lancers and Tombs’ batteiy, 
as the advance piquet As darkness set m w'e could 
see the fires of the enemy’s outposts, then patiol 
advanemg quite close to our sentries duruig the mght, 
but makmg no attack 

About 2 A,JL on the 5th of May, accordmg to Sir 
Cohn’s usual plan, three days’ rations were served out, 
and the whole foice was under aims and slowly advan- 
emg before dayhght By sunrise we could see the 
enemy drawn up on the plam some five'^miles from 
Bareilly, m front of what had been the native hnes , 
but as we advanced, they retired By noon we had 
crossed the nullah in front of the old cantonments, and, 
except by sendmg roimd-shot apong us at long dis- 
tances, which did not do much harm, the enemy did 
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not dispute our odyance. T7o were halted in the 
middle of a bare, sand/ plain, and we of the rani ^d 
file then got to understand why the enemy were appar 
cntly m some camfuHion we could hear the guns of 
Brigadier Jones Jones the Avenger ** ns h5 wts calle<^ 
bftTnTTifmt^g at them on the other side. The Ninety 
Third formed the eitromo right of the front line of 
infantry with a squndrpn of the Ijancars and Tombs 
battery of horse-ortiilQry The heat was intense, and 
when about two 0 clock a movement m the mango topa 
in onr front cansed the order to stand to onr arms, it 
attained such a pitch that the boirela of onr nfles could 
not be touched by our bare hands ! 

The SfVhg and our light company advanced in 
skmnishing order when some seven to eight hundred 
matchlock meu opened fire on them and all nt once a 
most furious charge was made by a body of about three 
hundred and sixty KohiUa GhAos, who rushed out, 
shouting "BismtUdhl AUdhl Alldh/ Ikcnl Iktnl'* 
Sir CJobn was cloeo by and called out " Ghhxis, Qhftzls 1 
Close np the ranks I Bayonet them os they come on.” 
nowevor they mclined to our left, and only a fow 
came on to the Ninety Third and these were mostly 
bayoneted by the light company which was extended 
m front of the Imc. The main body rushed on the 
centre of tJie Forty Second but as soon as ho saw 
them change their direction Sir Colin galloped on 
shouting out “ Close up Forty-Second 1 Bayonet them 
os they come on I* ^Int that was not so easily done 
the GlillzU charged in blind fury with their round 
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('31 (h<’ 3 i left nrni'«, th(‘ji h nln*^ l>cnt. , v> fixing 
thol J’.*/ . j'r.v (x\er their hend*!, tlmnxing tlunn'^cUcs 
iiiKior tin’* Inxcin 'u'f, *nid culling nt llic men’s legs 
Colr.nel CinuTon ui tin* Fdilx-Soenml, xxii'^ j>n}J(*(l fiom 
luc hor*' I*} n tihan, who Iciped up nnd si-i/cd Inni h) 
the coll ir x.hilo he x^iic: enj^'oged x'.jth nnolhei on ihc 
opjH <.’110 ; hut his life xxni ^ned b\ (’oluur-Sei^eant 
Gn^hmei, xxho ^"i,cd one of^tho enemy's nnd 

ru''hing to the colonid's nice out oft' the Ghri 7 i ’8 
h< d (HUeral W'dp'dt* xxas aho pullcil oft' his hoi so 
nnd nieixcd txxo s\\<>id-cut.-, hut xxas loscucd hy the 
hnxoneus of the I'oil) -Second 'J'he struggle xxas short, 
hut oxerx one eif the Glift/isxxas Ivillrd None attempted 
to escape, thox had cxnhnll} come on to kill oi ho 
killed, iind a hundred and thiii) -three la} in one circle 
light 111 front of the colours of the Foil} -Second 

'Jho Commaiider-in-CIncf himself saxx one of the 
Gliaris, xxho had broken through the line, lying doxxai, 
shamming dead* Sir Cohn c*iught the glance of liis 
exc, saxx thiough the ruse, and called to one of the 
Fort} -Second, “lki}onct that mant" But the GIulzi 
xvas enveloped in a thick cpiiltcd tunic of green silk, 
through xxdiich the blunt Enfield bayonet would not 
pass, and the Highlaudei was in danger of being cut 
doxvD, x?dien a Sikh sirddr^ of the Fourth Punjfibis 
rushed to his assistance, and took the Ghflzi’s head 
clean off with one sweep of Ins keen tuhvdr These 
Ghdzis, xvith a very few exceptions, were gray-bearded 
men of the KohiUa race, clad^ m green, with gieen 


^ Native officer 
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turbana and jtumiTwrfrufufe,* round ahielda on the l§ft 
arm and curved iuZtwtr# that would split a hair They 
only succeeded in wounding about twenty men — they 
threw themselves so wildly on the heyoneta of the 
Forty Second 1 One of them, an exception ©to the 
majority was quite a youth, and having got separated 
from the rest challenged the whole of the line to come 
out and fight him. He t^en mshed at Mr Joiner the 
quartermaster of the Ninety Third, firing his carbine, 
but miasmg. Mr Joiner returned the fire with his 
revolver and the QhllLti then threw away his carbme 
and rushed at Joiner with hia tultcAr Some of the 
light company tried to take the youngster prisoner 
but it was no use he cut at every one so madly 
that they had to bayonet him. 

The oommotioQ caused by this attack was barely 
over when word was passed that the enemy were con 
centrating in front for another rush, and the order was 
given for the spare ammunition to be brought to the 
front I was detached with about a doien men of 
No. 7 company to find tho ammunition guard, and 
bring our ammunition m rear of the line. Just as I 
reached tho ommumtion camels, a largo forco of tho 
rebel cavalry led by Feroio ShAh in person swept 
round the tenV and among tho baggage enVUdg down 
camels, camol>dnvcr8 and camp-followers in all dfrcc 
tions. My detaclimcnt umted with tho ommumtion 
guard and defended oursehes shooting down a number 
of tho enemy 8 scnfdr*. 1 remember tho Kev ilr Koes, 
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ch.aplam of the Torty - Second, lamning for his life, 
d&d^ing round camels and bullocks with a rebel smvdr 
aftei bun, till, seemg our detachment, he rushed to us 
for piotection, callmg out, "Ninety-Third, shoot that 
unpeitKiedt fellow'" Bob Jolmston, of my company, 
shot the smvdr down. Mr Ross had no swoid nor 
revolver, and not even a stick with which to defend 
himself Moral — When m the field, x>odreSy carry a 
good revolver' About the same time as kfr Ross 
gamed our protection, we saw Mr Russell, of The 
Tvnies^ who was ill and unable to walk from the kick 
of a hoise, tiymg to escape on horseback. He had got 
out of his dooly, undressed and bareheaded as he was, 
and leaped mto the saddle, as the syce had been leadmg 
his horse near him. Seveial of the enemy’s sowdis 
were dodging through the camels to get at him We 
turned our nfies on them, and I shot down the one 
nearest to Mr Russell, just as he had cut down an 
mtervenmg camel -driver and was making for “Our 
Special ’’ , m fact, his tulwdr was actually lifted to 
swoop down on Mr Russell’s bare head when my bullet 
put a stop to his proceedmgs I saw Mr Russell 
tumble from his saddle at the same instant as the sowdr 
fell, and I got a rare fnght, for I thought my bullet 
must ha,ve struck both. However, I rushed to where 
Mr RusseU had fallen, and I then saw from the posi- 
tion of the slam sowdi that my bullet had found its 
- proper billet, and that Mr RusseU was down with sun- 
stroke, the blood flowmg freely from his nose There 
was no time to lose Our MooMnee Irregulars were 

S 
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after the enemy and I had to hasten to the Ime with 
the spare ammunition but before I left Mr Eui^pell 
to his fate, I called some of the Forty Second baggage 
guards to put him mto hi* dody and take him to their 
doctor whfle I hastened back to the Ime £idd Reported 
the oocurrence to Oaptem Dawson. Next morning I 
was glad to hear that Ifr Bussell was still olive, and 
likely to get over hia strike. 

After this charge of the rebel cavalry we wem 
advanced but the thunder of Jones' attack on the 
other side of the city evidently disconcerted the enemy 
and they made off to the right of our line, while large 
numbers of QhfLns concentrated themselves in the 
TnB<n buildings of the city We sufTered more from 
the sun than from the enemy and ofter we advanced 
into the shelter of o largo mango tope we were nearly 
eaten alive by swarms of small green insects which 
mvaded our bare m thousands till we were glad 
to leave the shelter of the mango trees and take to the 
open plain again. As night drew on the cantonments 
were secured the baggage was collected and wo 
bivouacked on the plain, strong piquets being thrown 
out My company was posted in a small field of 
onions near a pueca * well with a rorsion wheel for 
lifting the Water We supped off the biscuits in our 
havcTsacka, raw onions and the cool water drawn from 
well and then went off to sleep I Nrish I might 
always sleep os soundly as I did that night after my 
supper of raw omons and dry biscuits 1 

* Ib ttli ta*Uiic« thU wont of iDsar metabp 
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* On the 6th of May the troops were under arms, and 
at^vanced on the city of Bareilly But little opposition 
was offeied, except from one large house on the out- 
sknts of the town, m which a body of about fifty 
EohiUS, Cfti^zis had barricaded themselves, and a com- 
pany (I think ID was No 6 of the Nmety-Third) was 
sent to storm the house, after several shells had been 
pitched mto it Tins was* done without much loss, 
except that of one man, I now forget his name, but 
think it was “Wilham MacDonald He rushed mto a 
room full of who, before his comrades could 

get to his assistance, had cut him mto sixteen pieces 
with their sharp tuLwdrs f As the natives said, he was 
cut mto annas ^ But the house was taken, and the 
whole of the GhS^ slam, with only the loss of this 
one man killed and about half a dozen wounded 

While this house was bemg stormed the townspeople 
sent a deputation of submission to the Commander-m- 
Chief, and by ten o’clock we had pitched our camp near 
the rums of the church which had been destroyed twelve 
months before Elh^ BahMoor Kh^ and the 
S^hib were reported to have fled m the direction of the 
Nep&l TeiAi, while Beroze Shfi,h, with a force of cavalry 
and guns, had gone back to attack Sh^hjeh^pore 
About mid-day on the 6th a frightful Occident hap- 
pened, by which a large number of camp-followers and 
cattle belongmg to the ordnance - park were killed 
Whether for concealment or by design (it was never • 
known which) the enemy had 1^ a very large quantity 

^ Is it necessary to explain that sixteen annas go to the rupee ? 
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of gimpoTrder and loaded aliella in a dry well under a 
huge tree in the centre of the old cantonment. I'^e 
well had been filled to the very mouth with powder 
and Bhellfl and then covered with a thin layer of dry 
Baud. A large number of ordnance Ickaldsiee' bidlock 
drivers and dooly bearers had congregated under the 
tree to oooh their mid day meal, lighting their fires 
nght on the top of thii\ powder moganne, when it 
suddenly erploded with a moat terrific report, ahalnng 
the ground for mdes making the tent-pegs fly out of 
the hard earth, and throwing down tente more than a 
mile from the spot I was lying down in a tont at the 
tune, and the ocmcuBBiOQ was ao great that I felt aa if 
lifted clear oCT the ground. The tent-pegs flew out ell 
round, and down came the tents before the men many 
of whom were aaloep had tame to get clear of the 
canvas. By tho time we got our arms free of the tents, 
bugles were sounding the assembly in all directions 
and stalT-offlcers galloping over the plain to ascertain 
what had happeuod. The spot where tho actadont had 
occurred was easily found. The powder having boon 
In a deep well it acted liko a huge mortar fired per 
pondlculariy an immense cloud of black smoko was 
sent up in a vortical column at least a thousand yards 
high and thbusauda of shells were bursting in it, tho 
fragments flying all round in a arulo of eovcral hundred 
yards. Aa tho place was not far from tho ammunition 
park, tho first idea was that tho enemy hnd auccoeded 
in blowing up tho nn^mumtion but those w1k> had 
* T ot pilch 
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e^ei witnessed a similai accident could see that, what- 
e'ljer had happened, the concussion was too great to be 
caused by only one or two waggon-loads of powder 
From the appearance of the column of smoke and the 
shells Tiurstmg m it, as if shot out of a huge moitar, it 
was e^^.dent that the accident was confined to one 
small spot, and the behef became general that the 
enemy had exploded an eiV)rmous mine But after 
some time the truth became Imown, the troops were 
dispersed, and the tents repitched This explosion was 
followed m the afternoon by a most tenific thunder- 
storm and heavy lam, which nearly washed away the 
camp The storm came on as the non-commissioned 
officeis of the Nmety-Third and No 2 company were 
fallmg m to bury Colour-Sergeant Mackie, who had 
been knocked down by the sun the day before and had 
died that forenoon Just when we were lowermg the 
body into the grave, there was a crash of thunder 
almost as loud as the explosion of the powder-mme 
The giound becoming soaked with ram, the tent-pegs 
drew and many tents weie again thiown doivn by 
the force of the hurricane , and as everythmg we had 
became soaked, we passed a most uncomfortable mght 
On the mommg of the 7th of May we heard that 
Colonel Hale and the wmg of the Eighty-iBecond left m 
the jail at Sh^hjehanpore had been attacked by Feroze 
ShS,h and the N^nS, S3,hib, and were sore pushed to 
defend themselves A brigade, consistmg of the Sixtieth ^ 
Eifles, Seventy-Nmth Highlanders, several native regi- 
ments, the Nmth Lancers ’ ’ 
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artillery under Brigadier John Jones (* the Avenger^ 
was at once started bock for the rehef of ShilhjehfLnpcre 
— rather a gloomy outlook for the hot weather of 
1858 I While this brigade was startmg, the remainder 
of the force which was to hold Bareilly for the hot 
season, conmstmg of the Forty-Second, Seventy Eighth 
and Ninety Third, shifted camp to the sandy plam 
near where BareUly railway station now stands, hard 
by the httle fort in the centre of the plain- [Here we 
remomed m tents during the whole of May large 
working parties being formed every morning to assist 
the engineers to get what dielter was possible ready 
for the hottest mentha. The district was arranged 
as bairaoks for the Ninety Thud and we moved into 
them on the 1st of Jane. The Forty-Second got the 
old eutetury'^ bufldmgs with a new thatch roof, and 
the Seventy Eighth had the Bareilly Oollcge. Them 
we remained till October 1858 

I omitted to mentdon in its proper place that on the 
death of Adrian Hope, Colonel A S. Leith Hay of the 
Ninety Third, succeeded to the command of the brigade 
and ilajor W G A Middleton got command of the 
regiment till we rejoined the Commander m Chief 
when It was found that laeutenant-Colonel Boss who 
had ezcliangch with licatcnsnt-Coloncl G Gordon bad 
arrived from England and taken command boforo we 
retook Bareilly 

■W 0 remained in Bareilly from ilay till October in 
comparatii e i>cace. f had one or two false alarms 


* Cmrt Iseaw. 
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and a wmg of the Eorty-Second, with some cavalry and 
arj^ery, went out about the beginning of June to 
disperse a body of rebels who were threatening an 
attack on Mor&dah^d 

These reminiscences do not, as I have before re- 
marked, profess to be a history of the Mutmy except m 
so far as I saw it from the ranks of the Nmety-Third 
But I may correct histonc^^l mistakes when I find 
them, and m voL u , p 500, of The Indian Umpire, by 
E Montgomery Martm, the following statement occurs 
“KhS,n Bahddoor EIh§,n, of Bareilly, held out m the 
Ter^i until the close of 1859 , and then, hemmed in 
by the Goorkhas on one side and the British forces 
on the other, was captured by Jung Bah^ldoor The 
K;h§,n IS described as an old man, with a long white 
beard, bent almost double with rheumatic fever His 
Me IS considered forfeited by his alleged comphcity 
m the Bareilly murders, but his sentence is not yet 
pronounced” This is nofc historically correct Elhan 
Bah&door lIhS,n was captured by the Bareilly pohce- 
levy early m July, 1858, and was hanged m my 
presence m front of the Tcotwdlee m Bareilly a few days 
after his capture He was an old man with a long 
white beard, but not at all bent with age, and there 
was cer1;ainly no want of proof of his comphcity m the 
Bareilly murders Next to the Han^ S^hib he was one 
of the most active mstigators of murder m the rebel 
lanks He was a retired judge of the Company’s service, 
clanmng descent from the anciqnt rulers of Eohilcund, 
whom the English, m the time of "Warren Hastmgs, had 
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aaaisted the Nawftb of Locknow to put down m the 
RohiDn, war THw capture waa effected m the follow?ng 
jnajmer — Colonel W 0 . M Donald, of the Ninety 
Third, WEB on the staff m the Crimea and be had m 
hifl employ a man named Tfthir Beg who was rf" eort of 
confidential interpreter Whether this man was Trnkish, 
Armenian, or Bulgarian I don t know but thia much I 
do know among Mahommedans TAhir Beg was a strict 
Magsalman amn ng Bulgarians he was a Homan Catholic, 
and in the Ninety Third he had no objections to be a 
Presbyterian. He waa a good Imgmst, speaking English 
French, and Turkish as well as most of the vernaculars 
of Asia Minor , and whan the Onmenn war was over 
he aocomponied Major M Donald to England in the 
capacity of an ordinary servant. In 1857 when the 
orpedition under Lord Elgin was being got ready for 
China, Colonel M Donald was appointed quarter master 
general and started for Canton talking Tfthir Beg with 
him as a servant but, the expedition to China having 
been diverted for the supprcaslonof theMutiny M Donald 
rejoined the raiment with Tfihir Beg rtQl with him in 
the same capacity From lus knowledge of Turkish 
and PorBlna Tfihir Bog soon made himself master ol 
Ilindoostanco, and ho lived In the regimental boinar with 
tlie llahomiDedan shop-keepers among whom be pro- 
fessed himself a strict follower of the Prophet After 
ho became pretty well 0001*01*101 witli the languligo it 
u-oA reported that ho gained much valuable Infonnotion 
for the authorities. INTicn Barvilly was recaptured 
arrangements wero made for the enlistment of n police 
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tevy, and T^hir Beg got the appointment of city kotwdl ^ 
did valuable service by bunting out a great number 
of leading rebels It was Talur Beg who heard that 
Kh&.n BahS,door Edian had returned to the vicunty of 
Bareilly with only a small body of folio weis, and he 
ar?anged for his capture, and brought him m a prisoner 
to the guard-room of the Nmety-Third Kli^n Bah^door 
Kh^n was put through a brjef form of trial by the civil 
power, and was found guilty of rebeUion and murder 
upon both native and European evidence By that 
time several Europeans who had managed to escape to 
bTauu T41 on the outbreak of the Mutmy through the 
favour of the late E^ja of E^mpore, had returned, so 
there was no doubt of the prisoner’s gudt 

I must mention another mcident that happened in 
Bareilly Among the gentlemen who returned from 
Hami T41, was one whose brother had been shot by his 
bearer, his most trusted servant This ruffian turned 
out to be no other than the very man who had denoimced 
Janue Green as a spy It was either early m August 
or at the end of July that a strange European gentle- 
man, while passing through the regimental bazaar of the 
Ninety- Third, noticed an officer’s servant, who was a most 
devout Christian, could speak English, and was a regular 
attendant at all soldiers’ evening services with the 
regimental chaplam The gentleman (I now forget his 
name) laid hold of our devout Ohiistian brother m the 
bazaar, and made him over to the nearest European 
guard, when he was tried J},nd found guilty of the 
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family of Eoropeana — ^huaband Tvife 
May 1867 There -web no want ijf 
/iotb European and native, against him. Thus 
death of the unfortimate Jamie Green avenged, 
^y add a rather amusing inadent about this^^man 
,/fin master evidently believed that this was a case of 
mistaken identity and went to see the bngadier Colonel 
A. S. Leith Hay on behalf qf his servanL But it turned 
out that the man had joined the British camp at 
Fnttehghur in the preceding January and Colonel I^ith 
Hay was the first with whom he had taken service and 
consequently knew the fellow However the brigadier 
listened to what the acouaeds master had to urge until 
he mentioned that the man was a most devout Cliristian 
and read the Bible morning and evening On this 
Colonel Lmth Hay could listen to the argument no 
longer but shouted out — He a Christian I that be 
d — d for a statement ! He 0 no more a Ohnstian than 
I am 1 He served me for one month, and robbed mo of 
more than ten times his pay Lot him be hangod.*' So 
he was made over to the civil commissioner tned 
found guilty and honged, 

"NV e rested m Bareilly tall October About tlio end 
of September tbo weather was conipamth oly cool 
Vnmy ■peujiiu’itih rUiumeh 1rom'^a'm*i1*a*i ‘lo'joo’k otter 
their wrecked property General Colin Troup with the 
Slit) Sixth Itegiment of Goorkluis hod come down from 
Kuinion and soldiers sports were got up for the arouse 
meat of tho troops and >'^sitors Among the Jattu* was 
the loyal Raja of ILImporo who pitacntc<l a thousand 
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indices foi pii/cs for the games and five thousand for a 
dnner to nil the troops m the garrison. At these 
games the 2 smct}-Tlnrd earned oft' all the first prizes 
for putting tlic shot, throwing the hummer, and tossing 
the cnl?ei Our best athlete ^\as a man named George 
Del?, of the grenadier company, the most poiverful 
man in the British arm} Before the regiment left 
England Bell had beaten allocomers at all the athletic 
games throughout Scotland ITc stood about six feet 
four inches, and u ns built in propoi tion, most remark- 
ably active foi his size both in running and leaping, 
and also 1 cnowned for feats of strength There was a 
young lad of the band named Murdoch MacKay, the 
smallest’ boy 111 the legiment, but a splendid dancer, 
and the two, “ the giant and the pigmy,” as they were 
called, attended all the athletic games throughout Scot- 
land from Edinbuigh to Inverness, always retummg 
covered with medals I mention all this because the 
Baredly sports proved the last to poor George Bell 
An enormous caber havmg been cut, and all the leading 
men (among them some very powerful artillerymen) of 
the bngade had tried to toss it and failed The 
bngadier then ordered three feet to be cut from it, 
expressmg his opinion that there was not a man m the 
Bntish army who could toss it On thi^ Geoige Bell ^ 
stepped mto the arena, and said he would take a turn 
at it before it was cut , he put the huge caber on his 
shoulders, balanced it, and tossed it clean over 'While > 
the caber was bemg cut for the others. Bell ran m a 
hundred yards’ race, which he also won , but he came 
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in witli moutli full of tlood. He hnd tiirongh over 
eiertaon, burst a blood Tpssol in his lungs. He slowly 
bled to death and died ilbout a fortnight after we left 
Bareilly and lies btmed under a large tree in the 
jungles of Oode between Fort Mitbowlie and tb& banks 
of the Gogra. Bell was considered on ornament to and 
the pnde of the regiment, and his death was mourned 
by every officer and man ,m it and by none more than 
by OUT popular doctor BiUy Munio who did everything 
that a phymman could do to try and stop the bleeding 
but without success. Bell gradually sank till he died. 
We left BareiHy on th© 10th of October and marched 
to ShfthjehfLnpore where wo were joined by a battalion 
of the Sixtieth Bifles, the Sixty Sixth Qoorkhas, Bomo 
of the Sixth Carabineffl*> Tombs tro op of horse- 
artillery and a small tram of heavy guns and mortars. 
On the I7th of October we had our ftrat bmab with the 
enemy at the village of Bo^on about twenty miloa 
from ShflbjchAnpore. Here they wore strong m cavalry 
and tried the Bareilly gome of getting round the flanks 
ond cutting up our camp-followora. But a number of 
them got hommod in between the ammunltlon-gunrd 
and the mam Uno, and Curetons ilooltAnco cavalry 
coming round on tlicrn from both flanks cut down 
abnut fifty <K them, captunu^ tlwiir hettes. In the 
midst of this ecninniage two of the oncraj getting 
among llio baggage guard were token for two of our 
nali\u cavalry till at length tlmy separated from the 
mam body ond got alongside of a man who was some 
distance away One of them called to the poor fdliw 
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to look m another direction, when the second one cut 
hi§’head clean off, leaped from his horse, and, hftmg 
the head, sprang mto his saddle and was off hke the 
wmd > Many nfle-bullets were sent after him, but he 
got cleJir away, carrymg the head with bun 

S’he next encounter we had was at Eussoolpore, and 
then at ISTowrungahad, where the Queen’s proclamation, 
transferring the government ^om the Company to the 
Crown, was read After this all our tents were sent 
mto Mahomdee, and we took to the jungles without 
tents or baggage, merely a great-coat and a blanket, 
and thus we remamed fed! after the taking of Mithowhe 
We then returned to Sitapore, where we got our tents 
agam the day before Christmas, 1868 , and by the new 
year we were on the banks of the Gogra, miles from 
any village The nver swarmed with alligators of 
enormous size, and the jungles with wild pig and every 
variety of game, and scarcely a day passed without our 
seemg tigers, wolves, and hyeenas But by this time 
fightmg was over We remamed m those jungles across 
the Gogra, m sight of the Nepaul hills, tdl about the end 
of February, by which time thousands of the rebels had 
tendered then submission and returned to their homes 
The ISTmety-Third then got the route for Sub^thoo, m 
the Himalayas near Simla Leavmg the juhgles of Oude, 
we marched ma Sh^hjeh&npore, Bareilly, Mor^dabad, 
and thence by the foot of the hills till we came mto 
civilised regions at Sah^runpore , thence to IJmbaUa, . 
reachmg Subathoo about the ipiddle of Apnl with our 
clothes completely m rags We had received no new 
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olothiDg since we had amved m India, and onr kflta 
were tom into libbona. But the men were in splendid 
condition, and could have marched thirty mflee a day 
witiiont feeling fatigued, if our baggage-animals could 
have kept up with ns. On our march out firan galka, 
the Commander m Chief passed ns on his way to Sisila. 

This ended the work of the old Ninety Third Suther 
land Highlanders m the Mutiny and here, for the 
present, I will end my reminiscences. 
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THE nrSTORY OF Tin. MUR'dEU of JIAJOR NEILL AT 
AUGUR IN 1887 

I Y ILL relate nn incident of an unusual Innd, told to me 
by a man -whom I met in JbAnsi, Mliich has reference to 
the executions ordered by General Neill at Caunpore in 
July and August, 1807 But bcfoie I do so I may men- 
tion that in Cairnpore, Jbfinsi, and Lucloiow I found the 
natives very unvilling to enter into conversation or to 
giA 0 any information about the events of that year In this 
statement I don't include the natives of the class who 
acted as guides, etc , or those who were in the service of 
Government at the time They were ready enough to 
talk , but as a lulo I knew as much myself as they could 
toll me Those whom I found suspicious of my motives 
and unwilhng to talk, weie men who must have been 
on the side of the rebels against us I looked out for 
such, and met many who had evidently served as soldiers, 
and who admitted that they had been m the army before 
1857, but when I tned to get them to speak about the 
Mutmy, as a rule they pretended to have been so young 
that thsy had forgotten aU about it, — generally a palpable 
falsehood, judging from their personal appearance, — or ’ 
they professed to have been absent in their villages and 
to know nothmg about the events happening in the great 
centres of the rebellion The impression left on my mind ’ 
was that they were either afraid or ashamed to talk about 
the Mutmy '' 

In the second chapter of these remimscences it may be 
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remembered I aiked li any reader ccrald let me tnqjr 
whether Major A, H. S. Neill, commanding the Seecnd 
Regiment Central India Horee, who waa shot on parudo 
by Sowar Manur Ali at Angur Central India, on the 
14th March, 1887 a eon of General Neill of Oawn 
pore fame. The information has not been fortucoiping ' , 
and for want of it I cannot coiroborato the following 
statement in a very strange story 

In 1892 I passed two days at JhAmd, having been 
obliged to wait because the gentleman whom I had gone 
to see on business was alAent from the station, and I 
went all over the aty to try and pick np information 
regarding the Mutiny I eventually came acrow a man 
who, by his mihtary wlute, I could see had served in the 
army and I entered into conversation with bun. 

At first he pretended that hit eonneetioo with tho 
army had meroly been that of an armourer'fnWrw * of 
sevsrol European regunents and ho told mo that ho hod 
•erred in the arm ourer ■ shop of the Ninoty Third when 
they were in Jhinsi twenty four years ago in 1868 and 
1809 After 1 had informed him that Ae Ninety Third 
was my regiment, he appeared to bo less reticent and at 
length he admitted that he hod been on armourer in tho 
eerWeo of Scindia before the Mutiny and that he was in 
Cawnpore when the Mutiny broke out, and also when 
the city wos retaken by Generals Havolock and NeilL 

After a long conversation he appeared to be convinced 
that I bod no evil intentions, bat was merely anxious to 
collect reliable evidence reganilng events which oven now 
are but slightly known. Amongst other mattcri ho told 
mo that the (late) Miharija Scindia xms not by any means 
so loyal AS the Qovernroont beliovod him to bo tthat ho 
himself (my infonnant) had formed ono of a deputation 
that was sent to Cawnpore from Qwnllor to tho lsi!Ln.4 
Slhib l>cfore the outbreak and that tUhongh keeping In 

‘ M*j r KHU *00 of llfh^Ur Oeoml belli coa ms aJlng 

•t CssTij'iTe dnrioR tlio ftr»t relief of I,oeVao» Oeuersl belli 
« Bt to ti« frost M coloeel tfatnnuii Jlnf; tb« Flnt UaJru FotUkn. 

• Wofkmitj I In thh cm* s lilirttmith. 
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the background, the Maharaja Scindia incited his amy to 
leliojhon and to murder their officeis, and himself fled as a 
prf^ended fugitive to Agra to devise means to betray the 
fort of Agia, should the Gwalior army, as he anticipated 
would he the case, prove victorious over the Bntish He 
also told mg that the farce played by Scindia about 1874, 
VIZ the giving up a spurious N^na Sdhib, was a pie- 
arraiged affair between Scindia and the fakeer who repre- 
sented the Ndna, But, as I expressed my doubts about 
the truth of all this, my friend came down to more recent 
times, and asked me if I remen?bered about the murder of 
Major Neill at Augur in Central India m 1887, thirty 
years after the Mutiny? I told him that I very well 
remembered readmg of the case in the newspapers of the 
time He then asked me if I knew why Major Nedl was 
murdered ? I rephed that the published accounts of the 
murder and tnal were so brief that I had formed the con- 
clusion that something was concealed from the pubhc, and 
that I myself was of opimon that a woman must have 
been the cause of the murder, — that Major Neill possibly 
had been found m some mtngue with one of Mazar Ah’s 
womenkmd To which he replied that I was qmte wrong 
He then told me that Major NeiU was a son of General 
Neill of Oawnptjre fame, and that SowSr Mazar Ah, who 
shot him, was a son of Sufiur Ah, duffaddi of the Second 
Eegunent Light Cavalry, who was unjustly accused of 
having murdered Sir Hugh Wheeler at the Suttee Chowrah 
ghdt, and was hanged for the murder by order of General 
Nedl, after having been flogged by sweepers and made 
to hck clean a portion of the blood-stamed floor of the 
slaughter-house 

^ter, the recapture of Cawnpore, Su^ur Ah was 
arrested m the city, and accused of havmg cut oflT General , 
Wheeler’s head as he ahghted from his palkee at the 
Suttee Chowrah ghdt on the 27th of June, 1857 This he 
stoutly domed, pleadmg that he was a loyal servant of the 
Company who had been compelled to jom m the Mutmy 
agamst his wilL General Neflh however, would not 
beheve him, so he was taken to the slaughter-house and 

T 


1 
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flogged by llajcrr Brace § aweeper police till he cleaned up 
hi« spot of blood from the floor of the house Tvhen^lho 
women and children were murdered* When about toe bo 
lunged Suffiir All adjured every Mahommedan in the 
crowd to have a message sent to Rohtuck, to hia infant ion, 
by name Moaar AU, to Inform him that his father had 
bW unjustly defiled and flogged by sweepers by 6tder of 
General NeUl before being nange^ and that hu dying 
message to him was that he prayed God and the Prophet 
to spare him and strengthen hu arm to avenge the death 
of his father on Genand Ntall or any of hu descendants. 

My informant wont on to teD me that Matar All had 
served under Major Neill for years, and had been treated 
by him with spepcml kindne* before ho came to know that 
the Major was the son of the man who had ordered hu 
father ■ eiecutioti that while ho was Ijdng ill in hospital 
a /otesr one day omvod in the station from some remote 
quarter of India, and told him of hu father’s dying 
imprecation, and that Major Neill being the son of 
General Nefll, it was the decree of falo that Maxar Ah 
should shoot Major Nefll on parade tho following day, 
which he did, without any apparent motive whatovor 

I expressed my doubts about the truth of all this, 
when my informant told me he could girp me a copy of a 
circular printed In Oordoo and Engluh given to tho 
descendants of SafTor All* directing them as a raossago 
from the other world, to avenge the death and defilement 
of their father The man eventually brought tho leaflet 
to me in tho ddi bungalow In JhAnaL Tho mreular is in 
both Oordoo and Engluh, and printi»d in clean, clear typo 
but so far os I can read it, the English translation, which 
is pnntcd oq tho leaflet beneath the Oordoo, anjj a copy 
of which I reproduce below does not strflto me os a literal 
himnslation of tho Oordoo. The latter seems to me to be 
that ^ in language calculated to prove a much stronger 
Sihib betvf to murder than tho Engiuh version would 
» Msjof the following is the English \erficm 

tt Cswnpirt dnnippcars on the leaflet, word for word and 
irrat to th« frost colics and alL 
> Worktnaa j In li 
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The zviprccation, vociferated by Supfur Ali, Duffaddr Snd 
* Regiment Light Cavalry, who was executed at the Slaiightei - 
^ •house, on the 25th July, 1857, for hilling Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, at the Suitechoura Ghdt 

Oh Mahomed Prophet I be pleased to receive into Paradise 
the Bonl ^ your humble servant, whoso body !Major Bruce’s 
Meht3r police are now defiling by lashes, forced to lick a space 
ofatho blood-stained floor of the Slaughter-house, and heieafter 
to be hanged, by the order of General Neill And, oh 
Prophet 1 in due time inspire my infant son ^Mazar All of 
Eohtuck, that he may revenge tjus desecration on the General 
and his descendants 

Tale notice ! — Mazar All, Sowar, 2nd Regiment, Central 
India Horse, who under divine mission, shot Major A, H, S 
Nefll, Commanding the Corps, at Augur, Central India, on the 
14th March 1887, was sentenced to death by Sir Lepel Gnffin, 
Governor-General’s Agent. 

The Oordoo m the circular is printed in the Persian 
character without the vowel-points, and as I have not read 
much Oordoo since I passed my Hindoostanee examination 
thirty-three years ago, I have had some difficulty m trans- 
latmg the leaflet, especially as it is without the vowel- 
pomts The man who gave it to me asked if I knew 
anythmg ahouj; the family of General Nedl, and I replied 
that I did not, which was the truth When I asked why 
he wanted to know, he said that if any more of his sons 
were still m India, their hves would soon he taken by the 
descendants of men who were deflled and hanged at 
Cawnpore under the bngade-order of General Nedl, dated 
Cawnpore, 25th of July, 1867 This is the order to which 
I have alluded m the second chapter of my remm- 
iscencgs, and which remamed m force tfl^ the arrival of 
Sir Colm Campbell at Cawnpore m the foUowmg Novem-* 
ber As I had never seen a copy of it, hanng only 
heard of it, I asked my informant how he knew about it 
He told me that thousands of copies, m Engbsh, Oordoo, , 
and Hmdee, were m circulation in the bazaars of Upper 
India I told my friend that L should very much hke to 
see a copy, and he promised to brmg me one Shortly 
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aitCT he left me in the iAk hnngaloTf undertatmg to 
retom mth & copy of the order as also numarotis pyo- 
clamatioTia from the En^ish (Jovemment, and the conliter 
proolamationi on the part of the leaden of the rebellion. 
I thought that here I had struok a rich historical mine , 
hnt my fnend did not tom np again I I at tn Tfjdting 
for him tfU long after midnight^ and as he did not retom 
I went mto the city again the following day to the plflco 
where I had met hm bat all the people arocnd pretended 
to know nothing whatever about the man, and 1 saw no 
more of him- However I was glad to have got the 
leaflet rs the aasMiri nation of Major KeHl, beeanaa sereml 
gentlemen have remarked, since I commenced my 
remimsoencee, that I mention so many incidents not 
generally known, that many are IncHned to believe that 
I am inventing history rather than relating facts. But 
that is not so and, besides what I have related, I could 
give hundreds of most interesting inddenU that are not 
generally known nor ever will be known.' 

Now in my humble opinion, is the lime that a history 
of the real facts and causes of the Mutiny should be 
written, if a competent man could devote the time to do 
so and to visit the centres of the rebelhon and get thoeo 

* Someoftbe iDddmtsrslstedbyllr Forberllltchil] tsdnorfor 
tilt first tlnM brought to light ts hb most laUrtstliig mios of Rstnb 
laoncM, ara ot M sentatiotal as order thit w* sr« not surprUed that 
many pmou to whom tha narrator la a stnogtr ihcnld regard them 
vlth a ctrtaln Ineradnlltj ^a may taka thb opportunity thersfors 
of stating that, ao lar aa (t ia poailhle at this data to coTTohorait 
tnddents that occurred thirty fira yaart ago. Hr Ferhea Ultehsn 
baa afforded oa arapls proof of tha aeenraoy of hla nsmory and tha 
ganerai eomctoeia of hla facts. In tha cuo nndsr notiea ya h»T« 
lieen shewn tha Icafist in which Maiar Alfa cold blooded aarder of 
hb commanding officer b riodlcatad, and of whbh tha F.og1Uh 
tranilatloB abora glean Is ao asact reprodnclioo. Tha Wfl t bears 
no ceidraca whaterer to dUcIoaa Ita origUi but wa sea no reason to 
doubt that, aa Itr Forbes UltchelPa informaBt declared, it was 
wUely dmUted In tho baxaar* of Upper India shortly after Ifazar 
AU tha jwnalty of his erlint srlth his own Uf* **—£ 0 . Calc*ila 

SLittma%. 
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jwLo took part in tko gieat uprising against the rule of 
tko^ Fcringkeo to come foiward, with full confidence of 
Safety, and relate all they Icnow about the afiair Thou- 
sands of facts would come to hght which would he of 
immense histoncal importance, as also of great political 
valuj M Government, facts that in a few years will 
become lost to the world, or be remembered only as 
traditions of 1867 But the man who is to undertake 
the work must bo one with a thorough knowledge of the 
native character and languages, a man of broad views, 
and, above all, one who Vould, to a certam extent, 
sympathise with the natives, and mspiro them with con- 
fidence and onhst their assistance As a rule, the Eng- 
lishman, the Government official, the S&hib Bahddoor, 
although respected, is at the same time too much feared, 
and the truth would be more or less concealed from him 
I formed this opmion when I hoard of the circumstances 
which are supposed to have led to the assassmation of 
Major NolLL If true, we have here secret mcitement to 
murder handed down for generations, and our Govern- 
ment, with its extensive pohce and its Thuggee Depart- 
ment, knowmg nothing about it 1 ^ 

^ The vend<^ is such a well-known institution among the 
Path&ns, that no further explanation of Major Neill’s murder by the 
son of a man who was executed by the Major’s father’s orders is 
necessary. 
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BniU}PEA5S AMONG THS 

ALTHOuan recoUactioM of tho Mnbny aro fart bomg 
obbteiutod by the kiodly hand of time, there mart rtiU 
bo many retders who will remember the reporta current 
m the newepapori of the tuna, and eUowhere m 1857 and 
1868 of Europoana being aecn in the ranks of the rebela. 
In a hiftcry of Thi cf DtJhty by an Officer a m td 
Aen (name not gironX pabllabed by Adam and Obarloe 
Black, Edinburgh, 18C1 the following paaaagte occur 
After doscribmg the battle of Bndleedte-Semi, the wntor 
goei on to eay The brare old AighAn chief, JAn FlahAn 
KhAn ^ who with aomo horsemen hud followed our star 
from Mecrat, waa heard crying out, bla atcnt heart hig 
with the enthuilatm of the momont Another luoh day 
And 1 ehall become a Chnstutn I And in hu commenU 
on this tho wntor says And sad to toll, a European 
deserter from Mccnit had boon struck down fighting In 
the sopoy ranks, and was recognised by bis former com 
rades." After do^cnbuig the opening of tho siege and the 
general contempt which the Europeans had for the 
enemvs artillery the wntcr states that the tone of con 
vcrsation In the camp was soon changed and “From 
being an object of contempt, their skill became one of 
wonder and admiration, pcrha|ie too great Some artillery 
officers protested that tbcir pracUco was better than our 

* Two cf bb son JolorJ Hotboai n na, sod oot of thtm 
AtAiyitUli Fndo, wu oar rrprctcaUtlTs st Csatm] sfUr Ui* Lut 
Afgtla vir 

\ 
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OAJU Many boliovcd that then fiio wus uiidei the siiper- 
iiitc?iclcnco of Europeans Two men with solai helmets 
could bo seen, by the help of our host glasses, m then 
batteries, but no one who kneu how much of the woik 
m India Avas really done by natives, wondered at the 
piactical slciU they now showed ” Turning from Delhi to 
Luejenow, many aviII remember the account of the dis- 
astrous action at Chinhut by Mr Rees He 6a3"S “ The 

masses of the rebel cavalry by Avhich the British Avere 
outflanked near the Koolcrail bridge, Avere apparently 
commanded by some European who Aias seen AA'aAung his 
SAAmid and attempting to make his men follow him and 
dash at ours Ho was a handsome-looking man, well- 
built, fair, about tAAcnty-fivo years of age, Anth light 
moustaches, wearing the undress uniform of a European 
cavaliy officei, Avith a blue, gold-laced cap on his head” 
j\Ir Rees suggests the possibility of this person having 
been cither a Russian or a renegade Christian 

The only other case to Avhich I aviU allude came under 
my OAvn observation, I haA'o told in my fomteenth 
chapter how Brigadier Adrian Hope Avas kdled in the 
abortive attack on the fort of Rooyah, by a shot fired 
from a high tree inside the fort, and hoAv it was commonly 
believed that tHe man who fired the shot Avas a European 
I myself thought at the time that such was the case, and 
now I am conAunced of it. I was the non-commissioned 
oflS-cer of a party of the Ninety-Third sent to cover an 
engineer-officer who had either volunteered or been 
ordered to take a sketch of one of the fort gates and its 
approaches, in the hope of being able to blow it m, and 
thus gam an entrance to the fort, which was surrounded 
by a (feep ditch, and mside the ditch an almost impene- 
trable belt of pncldy bamboos about ten yards m breadth, * 
so mterwoven and full of thorns that a cat could scarcely 
have passed through it Tinder the gmdance of a native 
of the Intelhgence Department, we managed to advance 3 
unseen, and got under cover of a thick clump of bamboos 
near the gate Strict orders had been given that no one 
on any account whatever was to speak, much less to fire a 
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ahot, imle*8 we ihoold be attacked^ for fear of dmwwg 
attention to oar proceeding till the engineer ha^ ‘had 
tune to make a roogh iket^ of the pompon of the ^ito 
and its approachea. Daring this tame we were ao cloee to 
the fort that we could hear the enemy talking iniido , and 
the man who waa on the tree could be aeen ond htini by 
oi qmte plainly calling to the atormen on the other ^fa« 
in nnmlftakable barrack hxim Englieh Como on, you 

Highlanden 1 Come on, Scotty I you hare a harfor 

not to crack thAn eating pataneal pomdgo. If you can 

come through these bamboos we’ll wann your for 

you, if yon come m hero I " etc^ etc. In short, the person 
taUang showed each a command of Enghsh slang and 
harrau room abuse that it woe clear he was no notiro. 
Ercry one of my party was convinced that the speaker 
was a Boropeon, a^ if we had been aware at the tnno 
that this man had jast killed Brigadier Hope be would 
certainly hare paid ^e penalty with bu own lifo , but we 
knew nothing of this tdl we retired and found that tho 
stormers had been recalled, with tho butchers bill already 
given. 

The events aboro related hod almost passed from my 
recollection, tni they were retailed by the following 
drcomstance. A vacancy having occurted among the 
daricdM* In the factory under my charge, among several 
candidates brought by the yemoddr * for the vacant post 
was a finolookmg old man, who gave mo an unmistakable 
military salute in tho old stylo, squnro from the shoulder 
— qnito different from tho present mongrel German salute, 
which tho English army has taken to Imitating einco the 
Germans bent their old conquerors, tho French I moan 
the present m« do of saluting with tho palm of tHe hand 
turned to the front As soon as I saw this old man I 
know he had Ixjen a soldier my heart wanned to him at 
onco and I determined to give him tho vacant appoint- 
ment So turning to him 1 said kou have served in 
tho army are j ou one of tho sepoyi of 1857 1” He at 
once adcutted that ho had formerly belonged to tho Mnlh 
‘ Doorkewtn. * Head mu. 
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"^fative Infantry, and that he was present with the regi- 
msnt when it mutinied at AUyghur on the 20 th of May, 
f86^ He had accompamed the regiment to Delhi, and 
had fought against the English throughout the siege, and 
afterwards at Lucknow and throughout the Oude cam- 
paigi^ -*“But, Sdhib,” said he, “the Nmth Kegiment 
were almost the only regiment which did not murder their 
oflicers We gave each of them three months’ pay m 
advance from the treasury, and escorted them and their 
families withm a safe distance of Agra before we went to 
Delhi, and all of us who livecf to come through the Mutmy 
were pardoned by the Government ” I knew this to be 
the truth, and ordered the jemaddr to enrol the apphcant, 
by name Doorga, or Doorga Smg, late sepoy of the Nmth 
Native Infantry, as one of the factory durwAris, determin- 
mg to have many a talk with hun on his experiences of 
the Mutmy 

Many of my readers may recoUect that, after escortmg 
their European officers to the vicmity of Agra, the Nmth 
Eegiment went to Delhi, and throughout the siege the 
men of this legiment proved the most darmg opponents of 
the British Army Accordmg to Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, 
“ The dead bodies of men hearmg the regimental number 
of the Nmth^ Regiment were found m the front hne of 
every severe engagement around Delhi and at the deadly 
Cashmere Gate when it was finally stormed ” After 
engagmg Doorga Smg it was not long before I made him 
relate his experiences of the siege of Delhi, and afterwards 
at Lucknow and m Oude, and one day I happened to ask 
him if it was true that there were several Europeans in the 
rebel army He told me that he had heard of several, hut 
that he personally knew of two only, one jif whom accom- 
pamed the mutmeers from Meerut and was kdled at the 
battle of Budlee-ke-Serai, — evidently the deserter alluded 
to above The other European was a man of superior 
stamp, who came to Delhi from Rohilcimd with th§ 
Baredly Brigade, and the Kmg gave him rank m the rebel 
army next to General Bukhfc Khiln, the titular Com- 
raander-in-Chief This European commanded the artiUery 
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throxighcHit the siege of Delhi, as he had formerly been ip 
the Company’s artfllery and knew the drill better ^thm 
any TT>*n m the rebel irmy I asked Doorga Smg if He 
had ever heard hia name or ^hat rank he held before the 
Mutiny end he said he had heard his name at the time, 
but had forgotten it, and that before the Mutidy ho had 
held the rank of sergeant-major but ■whether m the native 
artillery or in one of the native infantry regiments at 
Bareilly ho did not now recollect. But the Bidshih pro- 
moted him to be generml of artillery mimediately on tbe 
amval of the Barmlly Bn^de, and he was hy far the 
bravest and most energetio commander that the rebels had, 
and the most esteemed by the revolted sepoys, whose 
respect he retained to the last Even after they had 
eeaaed sahiting their native ofBcen they continned to tarn 
out guards and present arms to the European tdXib. 
Throngboat the siege of Delhi there was never a day 
passed that this mao did not vmt e\ary battery and per 
sonally coi^t the olevatlon of the guns. lie fixed tbe 
sites and superintended the erection of all new bettencs to 
countoroct the fire of the English os the siege advanced. 
On the (lay of the assault, tbe 14th of Soptembor be 
fought like Sghtlng himself and nding from post 

to post, trying to rally detiiatcd sepoys, and bnnging up 
fresh troops to tbe support of as^cd points. Doorga, 
Smg 6 company had formed tho guard at the Cashmoro 
Gate, and he iindly described tbe attack and defence 
of that post, and bow completely tho sepoys were snr 
pnsed and tho powder bogs fixed to the gate before tho 
sentries of the guard were nworo of tho advance of tho 
Engluh. 

After the assault Doorgx filng did not see the^Euro- 
peon till the beaten army reached Muttra, when he again 
found him superintending tho arrangements for crossing 
the Jumna. About thirty thou and sepoys had collected 
ihcre in their retreat from Delhi, a common (bnger hold 
ing them together under tho command of iJuknt Khdn 
and Feroie Hhah, But Kiey paid more respect to the 
* fiaUa. 
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EuijOpcTn, and obeyed lus orders infch far moie ninenty 
tlian^lic} did (liosc of Eukht Khan or any other of then 
nonftnal le,idois Aftci crossing tlic Jumn.i the European 
rcnnined iiilh the rebels till tlicy reached a safe retreat 
on the Oude side of the Ganges, 111100 he loft the force in 
conijiany, mi ill the Ka]a of Surajporc, a petty state on the 
Oude side about tMoiit}' or tMcnty-fivo miles aboio CaMn 
pore ^ About this time my infonnant, Doorga Sing, 
banng been Mounded at Delhi, left the lebcl army c/i 
route to LuclcnoM', and returned to Ins viUago near Onfio in 
Oude, but hearing of the advlinco of the English, and 
expecting no meicy, ho and several others repaired to 
Lucknow, and rejoined their old comrades 

He did not again see the European till aftei the fall of 
Lucknow, M’hen be met him at Fort Eoo3fah, Mdiere ho com 
manded the sepoys, and Mas the jirincipal advisor of the 
Raja Nirput Singh, whom ho prevented from acceptmg the 
terms oficred by the English through General Walpole 
I am fully comnneed that this was the man whom wo saw 
in the tioo, and who was reported to have Inlled Brigadiei 
Hope 

After their rotieat from Rooyah the sepoys, under this 
Emopean, remained in the jungles till the English army 
had passed on "to Bareilly, when they reattacked Shah- 
jehrinpore, and would have retaken it, if a bngade had not 
arrived fiom Bareilly to its rehef After being driven 
back from ShAhjehilnporo the sepoys held together in 
Mahomdee, Sitapore, and elsewhere, throughout the hot 
season of 1858 , mostly under the guidance of the European 
and Bukht Klhdn The last time Doorga Smg saw the 
renegade was aftei the battle of ISTaw^bgiuige m Oude, 
where Bxklit Khkn was killed and a large nijmber of the 
sepoys were driven across the Raptee mto Nepaul territory, 
upon which they held a council among themselves and 
determined to follow their leaders no longer, but to give 
themselves up to the nearest English post imder the terms 
of the Queen’s proclamation The European tned to 
dissuade them from doing this, tellmg them that if they 
gave themselves up they would all he hanged hke dogs or 
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unt in chAlns aottai Uie KdlA PdM} Bot tlioy ^nd 
already suffered too mucli to be further imposed upOTV and 
one of their number who had gone to get infofmkjon 
about other partaea who were known to have given them 
aelvee up to the En^h, returned at this time with in* 
fonnation that all aepoya who had not taken^part In 
murdering their offloera were, after giving up their arms, 
provi ded with a pass and paid two rupeea eaoh{ and 
allowed to re t urn to their villages. On this the greater 
part of the aepoya, innindmg til left alive of the Kinth 
Bogiment, told the Eurof^ean that they had resolved to 
liatm to him no lon^ but to return to them villara 
and their famOiea, after giving themselves up at tne 
nearest Enghih post. Thereupon the $0Mb aat down and 
cotomeneod to shed tears, nyi^ h$ had neither home nor 
country to return to. There he was left, with a few more 
whose cnmos had placed them beyond the hope of pardon 
and that was the last which Dooi^ Sing saw or heard of 
the European cencral of the mutinoor orrery 

Before wnUng this, I have often cross-questioned Dootgn 
Sing about this European, and bis statements never vary 
He says that the time is now 10 long post that he could 
not he sure of the $ih3ts namo even ii he heard it^ but 
be is positive he came from Bareilly and that his rank 
before the Mutiny was sergeantrm&jor and that he hod 
formerly been in the Company s aitiHeTy He thinks, 
however that at the time of the Mutmy ti^ sergeant was 
tcrvinc with one of the native infantry regbionts in 
Bareilly and he further recollects that it was commonly 
reported in the aepoy ranks that when the Mutiny broke 
out this Bcrgeant major had advised the murder of all 
the Enropcap ofBcers, himself shooting the adjatiunt of the 
regiment with his own hand to prove hU lo^ty to the 
rebel cause. 

Tho whole narralivo is so extraordinary that I publish 
it with a view to dUcorerfog If there are any flBl living 
who can giro facts bearing on this strange, but, I am con 

* TIm BUtk Water** Ce. th* su, wUeb ac ertbeJox Illoifoecu 
rron vitboat loci of cm^ 

S 
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nncecl, true story Doorga Sing promised to find for mo 
one Qr t'n 0 other mutineer sopoys ii ho knou' more about 
thisj KAropean and his antecedents than ho himself did 
I have no detailed statement of the Mutiny at Bareill}, 
. and the short account ivhich I possess merely sa) a that, 
“As soon as*tho artillery fired the signal gun in their lines, 
Brigadier Sibbald mounted his horse and galloped off to 
the clivalry lines, but ivas met on the vay by a paity of 
infantry, who fired on him Ho received a bullet in his 
chest, and then turned his horse and galloped to the 
appointed rcndczrv'ous for the Europeans, and, on arriving 
there, dropped dead from his horse ” The account then 
goes on to say “The European sergeant-major had re- 
mained in the lines, and Adjutant Tucker perished hile 
endeai ounng to save the life of the sergeant-major '' The 
question arises — Is it possible that this sorgeantrmajor can 
have been the same man whom Doorga Sing afterwards 
met in command of the rebel ranks in Delhi, and who was 
said to have killed his adjutant ? 



APPENDIX 0 

A FEW WORDS ON BWORD-BIADIB 

A anoirr timo back I read an article ofa sword bkidca, 
repnntod I boUeve from eome Enclish paper Now in a 
war like tbe Mutinj aword blados are of the ntmoet 
importance to men who depend on them either for taking 
or preserring H/e I will tnerefore atato mj own w^xiri 
once, and gire opmloni on the rworda which come under 
my oheairation, and I may at once aay that I tldnk there 
u great room for unprovoment in our blade* of Birming 
ham manofactore. I conndor that the twonl * (uppll^ 
to our oiEceri, cavalry and artillery aro far infenor as 
weapons of oCTonce to a ready good Onental tultcAr 
Although on lufantry man I taw a good* deal of iword 
practice, becauso all Iho men who hold the Scenndrabigh 
and the Begum • Kothoo were anned with native /olrdr* 
from the King of Oude» nrmouiy in addition to their 
muskets and bajoneta, end a large proportion of our men 
were lalled and wounded by oword-euts. 

In the first place, then, for cutting our Engluh regula- 
tion swords are too straight the EMtcm curved blade is 
far more cfTtHivo as a cutting weapon. Bccontlly our 
hngiiih swords are far too blunt, whereas the native 
swords are as keen in edge os a wcll-slropped raror Our 
steel scabbards again are a mistake for carrying sharp 
blades and, in addition to this, I dont think our 
mounted branches who are armed with swords bare 
proper appliance* pied to them for sharpening their 
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’edges Even in time of peace, lint especially in time of 
iv^r, more attention ought to be given to this point, and 
ei^ry soldier armed vnth a sword ought to be suppbed 
with the means of sharpening it, and made to keep it 
with an edge bke a razor I may mention that this fact 
was noticed in the wars of the Punjab, notably at E4m- 
nugge?, where our Engbsh cavalry with their blunt 
swcrds were most unequally matched agamst the Sikhs 
with iulwdrs so keen of edge that they would spbt a 
hair 

I remember reading of a iregiment of British cavalry 
charging a regiment of Sikh cavalry The latter wore 
voluminous thick picggries round their heads, which our 
blunt swords were powerless to cut through, and each 
horseman had also a buffalo-hide shield slung on his back. 
They evidently knew that the British swords were blunt 
and useless, so they kept their horses stiU and met the 
Bntish charge by lying flat on theur horses’ necks, ^ with 
their heads protected by the thick turban and them backs 
by the shields , and immediately the British soldiers 
passed through their ranks the Sikhs swooped round on 
them and struck them back -handed with them sharp, 
curved swords, in several mstances cuttmg our cavalry 
men m two one case a British officer, who was killed 
m the charge I describe, was hewn m two by a back- 
handed stroke which cut right through an ammunition- 
pouch, cleaving the pistol-bullets right through the pouch 
and belt, severing the officer’s backbone and cuttmg his 
heart m two from behmd It was the same in the 
Balaclava charge, both with the Heavy and the Light 
Brigade Them swords were too straight, and so blunt 
that they would not cut through the thick coats and 
sheep-skin caps of the Russians, so that? many of our 
men struck with the hilts at the faces of the enemy, as 
more effective than attemptmg to cut vuth them blunt 
blades 

In the article on Engbsh sword -blades to which I ’ 
have referred, stress is laid ^ on the superionty of 
1 In winch case they would hare been simply ndden over 
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numbered on thlf oocamon, a* In fact we were evep' 
where eUe. On entering James Headj wai attacked a 
jtmdr armed with award and ihield, Eead/i fdatkor 
bonnet wu knocked oS^ and the tcvAr got one cnt at him, 
right over hii head, which aevored hia akuU clean m two, 
the Bword cutting right Uutmgh hit neck and h^lf way 
down through the breatt-bone. John Ready iprang to 
the Msiftance of hit brother but too Uto and althdogh 
hit bayonet reached the side of hit op|>oneot and was 
driren home with a fatal thrust, in doing so he came 
within the twoop of the etfme terrible iword, wielded by 
the powerful arm of a tall man, and he also was cut right 
through the left shoulder diagonally acroes the chest, and 
his head and right arm were dean severed from the body 
Ihe Mvdr debrered his stroke of the sword at the same 
moment that he rooeived the bayonet of John Ready 
through his heart, and both men foil dead together 
David Ready the aergeanl, seized the tvJiedr that had 
killed both his brothers, and need it with terrible effect, 
cutting off beads of men as if they hod been mere heads 
of cabbage. When the fight was over I eiamined that 
sword. It was of ordinary weight, well-balanced carved 
about a quarter-orele, as sharp as the sharpest razor and 
the blade os ngid as cast-iron. Now my experience is 
that none of onr vary host swords conld have cnt 

like this one. A sword of that quality would cut through 
a mans skull or thigh bone without the leqst quiver as 
easily as an onllnary Birmingham blade would cat 
thro^h a willow 

1 may also mention the case of a young officer named 
Banks of the Seventh Hussars, who was terribly cut up 
in charging trough a band of Ghliis. One was 
clean lopp^ off above the knee, the right arm cut ofli the 
left thigh and left arm both cut through the bone, each 
wound produced by a single cut from a sharp, curved 
/sftnlr I don t know if the young fallow got over it * 
but ho WM reported to bo still alive, and even cheerful 
when we marched from Lucknow 
* It dM cot 
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, In this matter of s-word -blades, I have no vnsh to 
doynatise or to pose as an authority , I merely state 
mij^ observations and opimon, m the hopes that they 
may lead to experiments being made But on one 
point I am positive The sharpening of our cavalry 
swords, if* BtiU the same as m 1867, receives far too 
httle attention 



APPENDIX D 

THE OPIUM QUESTION 

On the afternoon of the 1 9th August 1892, 1 left Cawn 
pore for Lucknotr Ae I ^ras a few mlnntee boforo time I 
walked along the roflwny-platfonn to see the engmo, and, 
itrangc to relate, the engine attached to the tram which was 
to take me into Lnckncnr (under omnn stance* very different 
from those of 1857) was Na 93 ! In 1867 I had CTO«*od 
the Qaoge* in the ranks d the Ninetj Third Highlanders, 
with the Sgom 93 on the front of m;* cap, and here 1 
was, tinder very different dreumstances, revisiting Luck 
DOW for the first tone thirty five years after and the engine 
to the train was No. 93 i I need not say that I lifted my 
hat to that engine. As a matter of fact, I never do pass 
tho old nomlm without pving it a salnto bat in this 
loftanco I looked upon it as a happy omen for the success 
of my journey 

I took my scat in the eamago, and shortly after was 
joined by a genllcman whom I took to bo a Mabommedan 
but to my sorpriso he told mo that ho was a Chrutlan 
employed in the Educational Department, sod that he 
was going to Lucknow for a months holiday Ho 
appeared to bo a man of over sixty years of ago, but 
said he was only fifty four and that ho would retire 
from Government serrieo next year Of coarse I intro 
dneed the subject of the Mutiny and a^kod him where 
he bad been at tho time. lie stated that when tho 
Mutiny broke out he was at school in BarcIlU and that 
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was then a Mahommedan, but did not join in the 
rebfillion , that on the outbreak of the Mutiny, when all 
thfi ]5uropeans were either lallcd or fled from Bareilly, 
he had retired to his luUage near ShiihjehSnpore, and 
remained there tiU order was re-estabbshed on the ad- 
vance ^f tlie Enghsh into Rohilcund in May, 1868, after 
Khdn BahSdoor Khftn had leigned in Bareilly twelve 
months 

In course of conversation I asked my compamon if he 
could give any reason why it was that the whole rural 
population of Oude had jo&ed the urban population 
against the Bntish in 1867, whereas on the south side of 
the Ganges the villagers were in favour of the Bntish, 
where they were not overawed by the mutmeers ? He 
told me a strange thing, and that was that he was fuUy 
convinced that the mam reason why the viUage popula- 
tion of Oude joined the cily population of Lucknow was 
owing to the oppression caused by our mtroduction of the 
opium-tax among the people 

At first I misimderstood him, and thought I had come 
across an agent of the Anti-Opium Society “ So you are 
against Government control of the opium-cultivation and 
sale of the drug,” I said “ By no means,” he answered 
“ I consider tho tax on opium a most legitimate source of 
revenue What I mean is that although a just tax, it 
was a highly obnoxious one to the citizens of Lucknow and 
the rural population of Oude at the time of the Mutmy ” 
He went on to state that although a Christian convert 
from Mahommedamsm and a stnctly temperate man, he 
had no sympathy wuth the anti-opium party , that he con- 
sidered them a most dangerous set of fanatics, who would 
set the»whole country in rebeUion again before a twelve- 
month if they could get the Government to adopt their* 
narrow- mmded views Regardmg 1867, he contmued, 
and I quote his exact words, as I noted them down imme- 
diately after I got to the hotel * 

'‘Under the rule of -the Nawdbs of Lucknow many 
taxes were imposed, which were «-bobshed by the Bntish , 
but in their stead the opium-tax was mtroduced, which 
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wai tie mo«t unpopular tax that could have been devinjd, 
because it touch^ every one, from the todU in tie lyufinr 
to the noble in Lis palace. Before tie annexation *cr{ 
Oude opium wai untaxed, and was largely consumed by 
all cUaaea of the people, both in the capital and in the 
vfflagea Though the maea of the people were ^feU-j^ff'ected 
to British rule in general, disloyal agitators had merelv to 
cite the opium tax as a moat obnoxiouB and opprenlre 
impost, to raise the whole population agamst the Bntuh 
Qovemment, and the same would be tie case again, if ever 
the Bntaih Government were wealc enough to be led by 
the AntJ-C^um Society 

Then,” said I, “since you are so much against the 
Anti-Opium Society I suppose you are also against Ohns- 
tun missionariea.’' “That Ity no means follows, " was the 
answer “ Many of our most Christian and able mission- 
aries hare os little r^patiy with the anb-cplum propa- 
gandists as I hava lie true missionary aims at reform 
ing the people through the people, not by compelling 
moral reformation thrwgh the Government, which would 
bo merely a return to the Inquisition of Eomo m an 
other form. I would encourage missionanee by every 
possible means but they most be brood mmdcd, earnest, 
pious men, w^o mind their own bunnesi, £nd on no pre- 
tonco whatever attempt to dictate to Government, or to 
control its sction either in the matter of taxation or in 
any other way I would Dover encoani« men who go 
ab^t the country raUing ogauut the Government for 
collecting rorenno from one of tho most Just sources that 
can bo named. ilUslonanes of experience know that the 
mass of tho population are miserably poor and a pill of 
opium is almoe;^ the only stimulant in wblob they ifidulge. 
Ihen, why attempt to depnvo thorn of It, merely to please 
a score or to of sentimental (addlitsi Let tho tnlssion- 
antrt mind their own business and render to Caisar the 
the things which are Cicsart, and unto God the things 
which are God*. Let them confine tbemseWes to pro- 
claiming tho Gospel to the hnthen, and teach tho lUblo In 
their school* but don t allow them to mix In politic*, or 
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m any -way interfere -with the government or taxation of 
the^country 1 170111(1 throw the English education of the 
pe^plS more into the hands of the missionaries Our 
Grovemment schools are antichristian, and are makmg 
nfidels of the people ” 

o 

o 


o 


THE END 
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